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Metropolitan  News  Coverage  Changing 
With  Move  of  Population  to  Suburbs 

Big  City  Dailies  Placing  Increased  Emphasis  on  News  from  Outlying  Towns — Correspondents 
Being  Added  at  Strategic  Points — Circulation  Facilities  Extended 

The  overflow  of  metropolitan  popula-  By  JOHN  W,  PERRY  wise  keepiiiR  pace  with  the  march  of 
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tion  into  suburban  areas  during  the 
past  ten  years,  as  revealed  by  this  year's 
Federal  census  figures,  has  been 
paralleled  by  metropolitan  newspapers  in 
their  news  coverage  of  these  areas. 
Interviews  with  editorial  executives 
of  large  newspapers  this  week  show 
that  the  name  “city  room"  is  fast  becom¬ 
ing  a  misnomer,  for  in  this  room  an  ever 
increasing  amount  of  suburban  news  is 
handled,  and  handled  with  all  the  care 
given  to  city  news  itself.  The  news  of 
suburbs  is  getting  a  better  “break"  in  the 
metropolitan  press  today  than  ever  before. 

On  page  9  of  this  issue  of  FiinroR  & 
Plbi.ishkj«  will  be  found  an  analysis  of 
census  figures  showing  that  a  moderate 
and  sometimes  disapiM>inting  increase  in 
population  in  some  of  the  larger  cities 
has  been  accompanied  by  more  appreci¬ 
able  gains  in  the  outlying  districts.  This 
need  cause  no  grief  to  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers.  For  the  newspaper  has  been  fol¬ 
lowing  the  iKipulation  in  a  perfectly 
natural  manner.  When  increasing  num¬ 
bers  of  people  moved  into  the  suburbs, 
the  newspaper  did  likewise,  and  not  only 
in  distribution,  but  also  in  news  coverage. 
The  Federal  figures,  disappointing  as  they 
may  be  to  some,  are  merely  a  confirma¬ 
tion  of  what  newspaper  publishers  have 
already  geared  their  operations  to.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  ten  years,  while  this  change 
was  taking  place,  publishers  have 
gradually  been  changing  their  treatment 
and  estimate  of  suburban  news,  until 
now  it  vies  with  the  city  news  for  pre¬ 
ferred  locations  in  the  paper. 

Newspaper  circulations  in  metropolitan 
centers  have,  of  course,  increased  tre¬ 
mendously  during  the  past  ten  years. 

New  York  the  gain  has  been  nearly 
100  per  cent,  a  study  of  A.  B.  C.  figures 
reveals.  _  .■\nd  in  this  spectacular  increase, 
circulation  in  the  suburbs  has  not  only 
held  its  own,  but  in  some  instances  has 
*®^cd  beyond  all  expectations. 

Particularly  in  the  buying  of  Sunday 
Pa^rs  has  this  increased  army  of  sub¬ 
urbanites  shown  its  results  in  newspaper 
circulation.  Ten  years  ago,  newspaper 
coders  in  the  outlying  sections  absorbed 
about  IS  per  cent  of  New  York’s  total 
bunday  circulation.  Today  they  buy  36 
per  cent  of  the  Sunday  papers,  a  gain 
of  11  per  cent.  In  other  words,  in  1920 
'  ij^-  about  254,868  Sunday  papers 
wid  in  the  suburbs,  while  the  average  in 
IS  909,502.  There  has,  of  colrse, 
been  a  corresponding  increase  in  city 
readers. 

Although  the  number  of  daily  suburban 
readers  has  jumped  correspondingly,  the 
^reentage  of  these  to  the  newspapers’ 
total  readers  has  remained  about  the 
wme.  In  1920  the  daily  circulation  of 
*ork  papers  in  the  suburbs  was 
circulation.  In 

was  13.5  per  cent. 

”  Uh  comrnuters  proving  such  an  im- 
portion  of  its  reading  public, 
editors  are  placing  a  much  greater  value 
on  good  suburban  news.  They  are  con¬ 
stantly  striving  to  increase  the  efficiency 
»dn  personnel  of  their  suburban  cor¬ 
respondents,  and  their  staff  men  are  get¬ 
ting  many  more  assignments  out  in  the 
surrounding  cities  than  ever  before. 


By  JOHN  W.  PERRY 

The  .Vcji'  York  Herald  Tribune  is  an  Realizing  the  growing  importance  of 
example  of  a  paper  which  stresses  New  York’s  outlying  Uiroughs  and  the 

suliurban  coverage.  rich  suburban  areas  which  border  the 

“One  reason  tor  our  success."  an  edi-  city  on  all  sides,  the  \cw  York  Times 

torial  executive  told  Editor  &  Pi  n-  ''’iring  the  past  few  years  has  taken 

SUBURBAN  COVERAGE  BROADENED 

Metropolitan  newspaper  eireulaliou  and  news  coverage  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  inarch  of  population,  and  in  the  past  ten  years  have  naturally 
and  easily  uinlergone  a  change  in  their  relations  to  the  suburbs,  FiDITOK  & 
Pl’BI.ISHER  learred  this  week  by  interviewing  a  number  of  editorial 
executives.  F'ederal  ceiisu;-  figures,  analysed  on  page  9  of  this  issue,  show 
that  in  some  cities  ihe  population  increases  have  been  disappointing,  but 
they  have  been  much  more  than  made  up  for  in  a  heavy  increase  in  subur¬ 
ban  growth. 

How  newspapers  have  met  this  changed  condition  is  told  in  this  article, 
together  with  the  means  they  are  adopting  to  keep  pare  with  further  growth 
in  districts  outside  metropolitan  areas.  Intense  coverage  of  suburban  news 
is  now  effected  by  many  papers,  althoiigb  various  means  are  adopted  for  the 
news  presentation.  There  is  about  an  equal  division  between  papers  which 
devote  special  sections  to  certain  areas  and  those  which  publish  suburban 
news  along  witb  other  news. 


LISHKR,  “has  been  that  we  have  tried  to 
cover  surburban  news  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  in  which  we  cover  city 
news.  \Ve  certainly  have  not  placed  a 
wall  about  our  news  of  the  sections  out¬ 
side  New  York,  by  placing  it'  all  in  a 
special  section.  There  are  some  kinds  of 
news  that  can  stand  this  kind  of  treat¬ 
ment — sports,  financial,  etc. — but  not 
suburban  news. 

“When  I  say  we  try  to  cover  this  ne\vs 
as  we  handle  news  of  the  city.  I  mean  it 
actually.  The  city  editor  is  constantly 
on  the  lookout  for  tips  from  the  sub¬ 
urbs  that  will  make  good  stories.  When 
he  gets  them  he  sends  out  a  staff  man 
to  cover  them,  just  as  with  a  local  story. 

“At  the  same  time,  we  are  constantly- 
striving  to  lietter  our  correspondents' 
work.  We  pride  ourselves  on  a  good 
number  and  a  go<xi  quality  of  corres¬ 
pondents,  and  sometimes  they  crash 
through  in  great  shape. 

“Coverage  of  news  naturally  should 
follow  the  density  of  population.  'The 
Herald  Tribune  has  been  doing  just 
that,  and  as  a  result  it  has  built  up  a 
suburban  circulation  that  mounts  to  an 
impressive  figure.  The  census  figures 
just  demonstrate  the  fact  on  which  we 
have  been  operating  for  some  time.’’ 

The  New  York  Morninq  World  has  a 
somewhat'  similar  attitude  toward  this 
type  of  news. 

“.A  few  years  ago,”  T.  B.  Hanly,  act¬ 
ing  city  editor,  said,  “we  had  a  suburban 
editor  whose  job  it  was  to  handle  news 
of  the  suburbs,  to  run  a  ‘Westchester 
column,’  and  other  special  sections  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  specific  areas.  But 
we’ve  cut  that  all  out'  now.  .And  at  the 
same  time  we  have  increased  our  cor¬ 
respondents  in  .strategic  sections  so  that 
we  can  have  complete  coverage  of  the 
suburban  area.  Our  idea  is  that  if  a 
story  from  the  suburbs  is  worth  printing, 
it'  is  worth  printing  without  being  rele¬ 
gated  to  a  special  section.  While  we 
have  no  staff  men  on  suburban  beats, 
we  send  them  out  when  we  run  across  a 
story  that  warrants  it. 


deciiled  steps  to  exploit  this  field.  b<ith 
for  news  and  aihertising.  Sectional  ro¬ 
togravure  pages  to  supplement  the 
regular  Sunday  rotogravure  sections 
were  started  by  the  Times  a  few  years 
ago.  One  is  devoted  exclusively  to  a 
graphic  presentatifMi  of  the  activities 
of  Harlem,  the  Bronx,  Washington 
Heights  all  in  the  city,  as  well  as  West¬ 
chester  county  outside  of  the  city.  An¬ 
other  rotogravure  section  contains  pic¬ 
tures  of  local  interest  to  the  suburban 
territory  in  New  Jersey.  A  third  cov¬ 
ers  the  pictorial  events  of  two  other 
boroughs  of  the  city,  Brooklyn  and 
Queens,  as  well  as  Long  Island  to  the 
East.  L<Kal  rotogravure  advertising 
carried  in  these  pictorial  sections  dis- 
triliuted  in  the  respective  territories  has 
added  considerably  to  the  volume  of 
the  times’  linage  and  revenues.  To  aug¬ 
ment  its  coverage  of  Brooklyn,  now 
New  York’s  largest  borough,  and 
Queens,  the  city’s  fastest  growing  unit 
which  showed  a  population  gain  of  LK) 
jH-r  cent  from  1920  to  19.30,  the  Times 
afiout  three  years  ago  added  a  Brook- 
lyn-Queens-Long  Island  News  section 
to  its  regular  daily  edition.  Extra 
pages,  usually  four,  containing  news  of 
a  civic,  s(>cial  and  fraternal  nature,  are 
run  in  that  part  of  the  full  city  edition 
which  is  distributed  in  that  territory. 
To  facilitate  the  distribution  of  these 
copies,  the  Times  is  building  a  separate 
press  plant  in  Brooklyn. 

.A  BriKiklyii-Queens  desk  has  been 
added  and  each  borough  has  separate 
staffs  devoted  solely  to  the  gathering 
of  news  there.  The  daytime  work  of 
each  division  is  turned  over  each  day 
from  the  Brooklyn-Queens  and  subur¬ 
ban  day  editors  for  handling  by  night 
shifts  in  each  division. 

The  collection  and  printing  of  pictures 
in  the  sectional  Sunday  rotogravure 
pages  is  conducted  from  a  separate  office 
of  the  Times’  pictorial  department  and 
the  advertising  for  these  is  solicited  by 
an  indejiendent  corps  of  solicitors 

Evening  papers  in  New  York  are  like¬ 


wise  keeping  pace  with  the  march  of 
population. 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  although 
it  has  for  a  long  time  been  paying  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  I-ong  Island  news, 
this  week  started  two  full  pages 
devoted  exclusively  to  happenings  in 
Nassau,  Suffolk,  and  Queens  counties, 
E.  B.  Wilson,  city  editor,  stated.  The 
paper  maintains  staff  men  in  many  of 
the  county  seats  on  Long  Island,  he  said, 
and  is  constantiy  increasing  the  number 
of  its  correspondents. 

J.  M.  Rainey,  city  editor  of  the  Neiy 
York  E.vemuq  World,  stated  that  in  his 
opinion  afternoon  papers  are  likewise 
more  interested  in  suburban  news,  but 
that  due  to  space  limitations  they  sought 
to  condense  most  of  it',  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  those  stories  which  held  general 
news  interest. 

One  of  the  most  indicative  changes  in 
news  policies  of  New  York  Dailies  in 
their  attitude  toward  the  suburbs  is  af¬ 
forded  in  their  increased  use  of  the 
Standard  News  Association  service, 
which  supplies  news  of  the  suburbs  to  all 
metropolitan  papers. 

John  L.  Eddy,  manager  of  Standard 
News,  told  Editor  &  Publish^  that  his 
organization  had  more  than  doubled  its 
facilities  during  the  past  ten  years.  Al¬ 
together  there  are  3(X)  staff  men  and  cor¬ 
respondents  constantly  patrolling  the  sub¬ 
urban  areas  for  news.  Standard  News 
has  a  territory  that  includes  all  of  New 
Jersey,  all  of  Long  Island,  Staten  Island 
and  Westchester. 

Mr.  Eddy  stated  that  publishers  were 
showing  a  much  keener  interest'  in  the 
news  his  service  furnishes,  and  that  their 
demand,  increasing  over  a  period  of 
years,  was  re.sponsible  for  the  expansion. 

“.Among  other  news  that  originates  in 
the  suburbs,”  he  said,  “the  publisher  is 
especially  interested  in  what  is  going  on 
around  the  aviation  fields,  and  there  are 
a  lot'  of  them  around  New  York.  News 
of  that  description,  of  course,  is  watched 
very  carefully.” 

The  Cihicago  papers,  also,  have  kept 
pace  with  the  growing  suburbs  with  re¬ 
gard  to  news  coverage  and  distribution. 
Without  exception  the  papers  maintain 
news  contacts  in  the  more  important 
communities  on  the  fringe  of  the  city. 
This  development  has  been  gradual,  occu¬ 
pying  a  span  of  years  during  which  de¬ 
liveries  have  been  speeded  up  and  news 
expanded  to  encourage  patronage. 

The  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  has 
installed  offices  in  nearby  towns  where 
reporters  and  photographers  serve  these 
cities,  as  well  as  the  suburban  ‘’gap” 
between.  Offices  are  maintained  in  Wau¬ 
kegan,  Evanston,  Gary,  Ind.,  and  South 
Bend,  Ind.  The  Evanston  and  Waukegan 
offices  serve  the  North  Shore  and  special 
editions  are  sent  to  these  areas.  .An 
early  runoff  is  for  the  extreme  North 
Shore  and  a  later  edition  catches  the  dis¬ 
trict  closer  in. 

‘'These  towns  have  become  more  or 
less  a  part  of  Chicago,”  said  R.  C.  Cor¬ 
nell,  circulation  manager,  who  having 
lieen  city  editor  several  years  knows  con¬ 
siderable  of  the  news  trend.  “They  buy 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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SECRET  CHICAGO  PROBE 
DENIED  BY  DAILY 


St.  L*uit  Star  Refute*  Article  in 
Chicago  New*  Quoting  an  Uniden¬ 
tified  Man  on  Star’*  Hiring 
Prirate  Detectire* 


Denial  of  a  report  that  the  St.  Louis 
Star  was  attempting  to  obtain  evidence 
in  a  new  general  investigation  of  Chi¬ 
cago  crime  conditions  in  order  to  back 
up  charges  made  by  Harry  T.  Brun- 
didge,  Star  reporter,  against  Chirago 
newspaper  men,  was  made  Aug.  8  in  a 
two-column  Page  One  box  in  the  Star. 

The  denial  quoted  part  of  a  story  in 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  which  told  of 
an  unidentified  man  described  as  the 
head  of  a  large  detective  agency  who 
said  that  a  man  representing  himself  to 
be  a  Star  representative  had  approached 
him  asking  the  aid  of  his  agency  in  the 
investigation.  The  Daily  News  carried 
a  denial  of  the  Star’s  participation  by 
Frank  W.  Taylor,  Jr.,  managing  editor, 
and  then  went  on  to  quote  the  uniden¬ 
tified  agent  to  the  effect  that  the  sup¬ 
posed  St.  Louis  Star  representative  said 
his  paper  already  had  two  detective 
agencies  on  the  job. 

The  Star’s  denial,  which  carried  the 
head,  “Chicago  News  Suspects  the 
Star  Has  Detectives  Secretly  at  Work,” 
said ; 

“As  reported  in  the  News  article  yes¬ 
terday,  the  Star  stated  that  the  story  is 
untrue  and  in  the  further  interest  of 
truth  it  adds  today  the  statement  that 
no  representative  of  this  paper  at  any 
time  has  sought  to  engage  private  de¬ 
tectives  in  Chicago  or  elsewhere  to  do 
work  which  reporters  for  the  Star  have 
demonstrated  they  are  well  qualified 
to  undertake.” 


GIVING  PLANE  AS  PRIZE 

Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  Con¬ 
ducting  “Famou*  Flier*”  Conte*t 

The  Chicago  Herald  at\d  Examiner 
announces  a  “Famous  Fliers  Contest” 
with  a  Curtiss  Robin  monoplane  as  capi¬ 
tal  prize.  The  contest  is  a  composite 
picture  puzzle  series  and  the  list  of 
prizes  includes  many  items  of  interest  to 
the  “air-minded.” 

In  addition  to  the  plane,  the  first 
prize  winner  will  be  given  a  course  of 
instruction  by  the  Curtiss  Flying  School. 
Other  prizes  include  round  trip  air  tours 
to  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland, 
Detroit.  Dayton,  or  Columbus  and  trips 
over  Chicago. 

Second  and  third  prizes,  for  a  man  and 
a  woman  will  be  private  flying  courses. 
Prizes  will  be  awarded  at  the  close  of 
the  National  Air  Races,  to  be  held  in 
Chicago,  Aug.  23. 


PALMOUVE  USING  DAILIES 


Campaign  for  Now  “Bead*”  Baing 
Gradually  Extandad 

A  newspaper  advertising  campaign  be¬ 
ginning  in  Chicago  is  being  gradually 
extended  as  store  displays  are  com¬ 
pleted  and  dealers  supplied  with  Palm¬ 
olive  Beads,  new  product  of  the  Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet  Contpaniy.  The 
beads,  meant  for  fine  laundering,  were 
first  marketed  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Some  radio  advertising  for  Beads  has 
been  started,  but  it  is  understood  that 
magazine  space  will  not  be  used  until 
the  product  is  on  sale  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try. 


S.  A.  LAZARUS  RETURNS 

Sydney  A.  Lazarus,  associate  publisher 
of  the  Bayonne  (N.J.)  Times,  arrived 
on  the  Europa  in  New  York  Tuesday, 
Aug.  12,  after  a  two  months’  sojourn  in 
Europe.  Going  first  to  Paris,  Mr.  Laz¬ 
arus  flew  to  London,  then  to  Holland, 
and  later  to  Berlin.  He  also  visited 
Dresden,  Vienna,  Prague,  Budapest, 
Munich,  Bremen  and  Oberammergau. 
His  final  sky  trip  was  from  Munich  to 
Bremen  where  he  boarded  the  steamship 
which  brought  him  home. 


DAILY  POLLING  VOTERS 

The  Wilmington  (Del.)  Every  Even¬ 
ing,  William  F.  Metten,  publisher,  is 
polling  the  registered  voters  of  the  state 
on  their  choice  for  U.  S.  Senate  at  the 
fall  election.  There  are  three  candidates. 
One  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  ballots 
have  been  sent  out  by  the  paper. 


M.  E.  WINS  NOMINATION 
TO  CONGRESS 


^Wilbur  M.  White  of  Toledo  Time* 
Score*  Two-to-One  Victory 
Over  Pre*ent  Incumbent 
in  Primary 


(By  telegraph  to  Edito*  &  Publisher) 

Toledo,  O.,  Aug.  13. — Wilbur  M. 
White,  managing  editor  of  the  Toledo 
Times,  defeated  W.  W.  Chalmers,  in¬ 
cumbent,  for  the  Republican  nomination 
for  Congress  from  the  Ninth  Ohio  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  primary  election  yesterday 
by  a  vote  of  more  than  two  to  one. 
White  polled  25,472  and  Chalmers  11,477. 

The  three  Toledo  newspapers  were 
united  in  White’s  support,  a  circumstance 
never  before  recorded  in  the  history  of 
congressional  elections  in  the  district. 

White  made  his  race  on  a  liberal  plat¬ 
form,  declaring  that  if  elected  he  will 
work  for  the  repeal  of  the  eighteenth 
amendment  and  the  return  of  liquor  cem- 
trol  to  the  states.  The  three  newspapers. 
Times,  Blade  and  News-Bee,  made 

capital  of  Chalmers’  refusal  to  take  a 
stand  on  prohibition  and  his  declaration 
that  he  would  state  his  views  “after  the 
primaries.” 

The  Times  has  carried  Page  One 

editorials  supporting  White  and  attack¬ 
ing  Chalmers  for  several  weeks.  Then 
about  two  weeks  ago  the  News-Bee  came 
forth  with  a  two-column  Page  One 

editorial  announcing  its  support  of 

White.  Last  week  the  Blade,  in  four- 
column  blackface  type  on  the  editorial 
page,  also  joined  the  White  ranks  and 
since  then  has  carried  daily  editorials 
furthering  his  candidacy. 

White  is  a  world  war  veteran. 


NEW  JERSEY  DAILY  SOLD 


Charle*  E.  Marsh  Buy*  Control  of 
Orange  Daily  Courier 

A  controlling  interest  in  the  Orange 
(N.J.)  Daily  Courier  was  purchased  this 
week  by  Charles  E.  Marsh,  who  with 
E.  S.  Fentress,  publishes  a  group  of 
papers  in  Texas  and  Georgia.  A  new 
organization,  the  North  Jersey  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  has  been  formed  with 
Harry  N.  Balch,  general  manager  of  the 
Daily  Courier  as  president. 

The  purchase  price  was  said  to  have 
lieen  approximately  $250,000.  The  paper 
will  be  represented  in  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  field  by  Burke,  Kuipers,  Mahoney 
and  Payne,  Inc. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Sept.  5-7 — New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Assn.,  annual  summer  and 
fall  meeting,  Otesaga  Hotel,  Coop- 
erstown,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  8-13 — International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  75th  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Houston,  Tex. 

Sept.  15-16— Interstate  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Assn.,  fall  conven¬ 
tion,  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Atlantic 
City. 


WESTINGHOUSE  RADIO 
COPY  STARTS  SOON 


Company  Will  Launch  New  Set  With 
Space  In  Magazines  Aug.  23, 
Followed  By  Newspaper 
Space  In  September 


Advertising  for  the  new  Westinghouse 
radio  set,  the  first  to  be  marketed  under 
the  Westinghouse  name,  will  begin  in 
national  magazines  Aug.  23,  and  in  news¬ 
papers  early  in  September.  At  the  radio 
division  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Manufacturing  Company  in  New  York  it 
was  said  that  about  150  newspapers 
would  be  used,  and  that  copy  would  be 
based  on  new  features  which  are  as  yet 
kept  secret. 

Until  this  year  the  Westinghouse  com¬ 
pany  has  sold  its  sets  through  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  .America. 

Advertising  by  distributors  is  expected 
to  supplement  Westinghouse’s  own  cam¬ 
paign. 

Announcement  to  salesmen  and  dealers 
said  there  would  be  five  square  miles  of 
newspaper  advertising  and  fourteen  and 
a  third  miles  of  magazine  advertising  in 
the  fall  campaign  in  addition  to  broad¬ 
cast  advertising,  direct  mail  and  dealer 
helps. 

For  the  statistically  minded  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  five  square  miles  of 
nevvsnaper  advertising  would  be  about 
140,000.000,000  lines  or  nearly  60,000,- 
000.  pages.  Dividing  by  the  average 
circulation,  however,  would  bring  the 
figures  down  to  reasonable  proportion. 


SAVED  BOY’S  LIFE 

Harold  Fruin,  circulation  man  for 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  American-Re- 
fnihlican,  saved  the  life  of  a  12  year  old 
boy  who  was  drowning  in  the  sound  at 
Savin  Rock,  Conn.,  Friday,  Aug.  8. 
Fruin  was  driving  along  the  beach  in  a 
staff  car  when  he  heard  the  boy’s  cries. 


NAMED  VICE-PRESIDENT 

Paul  Cornwall  Smith,  for  several 
years  an  account  executive  with  the 
Frank  Presbrey  Company,  has  become 
vice-president  of  the  Wales  Advertising 
Company,  Inc.,  in  charge  of  industrial 
sales  development. 


SOUGHT  R-lOO  FLIGHT 
FOR  PUBLICITY 


H.  A.  Bruno  Say*  $100,000  Offer*^ 
for  Trip  to  New  York  to  Pro¬ 
mote  “Hell’*  Angel*,”  War 
Photoplay 


An  attempt  to  use  the  R-lOO,  hugt 
British  dirigible,  in  a  publicity  stunt  to 
draw  attention  to  the  Broadway  opening 
of  “Hell’s  Angels,”  war  photoplay,  came 
to  naught  this  week,  but  not  for  lack  of 
money.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars 
was  bid  to  get  the  airship  to  fly  from 
Montreal  to  Lakehurst,  N.  J.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  H.  A.  Bruno  of  Bruno,  Blythe 
and  Associates,  New  York  publicity 
firm.  The  fact  that  the  ship  was  on  an 
official  British  flight  made  it  impossible 
to  arrange  the  stunt,  although,  the  com¬ 
mander,  according  to  Mr.  Bruno,  woidd 
have  been  willing  to  accede.  Had  the 
flight  been  made,  airplanes  would  have 
conveyed  the  airship’s  crew  from  Lake¬ 
hurst  to  New  York,  landing  on  the  Hud¬ 
son  River,  and  the  British  fliers  would 
then  have  been  conveyed  to  the  two  the¬ 
aters  where  the  play  is  opening  simul¬ 
taneously  on  Aug.  13.  A  “happy  land¬ 
ing,”  on  the  front  pages  of  all  the  New 
York  papers  was  visioned  as  part  of  ^ 
stunt.  Aviation  plays  a  large  part  in  the 
picture,  and  one  episode  involves  the  d^ 
struction  of  a  Zeppelin  over  London. 

Failing  to  put  over  the  airship  feature, 
the  publicity  firm  advised  a  large  in¬ 
crease  in  the  advertising  appropriation, 
according  to  Mr.  Bruno.  He  added  that 
advertising  would  have  been  heavy  any¬ 
way.  Large  advertisements  for  the 
picture  appeared  in  New  York  news¬ 
papers  this  week,  although  not  setting 
any  record  for  feature  picture  openings. 
The  advertising  campaign  was  handled 
by  J.  P.  Muller  &  Co.,  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  agency.  The  picture  is  said  to 
have  cost  $4.0(X),000.  It  was  produced  I 
by  Howard  Hughes,  who  is  supposed  to  ■ 
draw  $7,000  to  $10,000  a  day  royalties 
on  machinery  invented  by  his  father  and  k 
extensively  used  at  oil  w'ells.  The  Los  f 
Angeles  opening  of  the  picture  was  f 
elaborate  and  expensive.  Mr.  Hughes  i 
was  expected  to  arrive  in  New  York  for 
the  opening  of  the  picture.  ■ 


NINE  NEWS  MEN  ON  R-lOO 


Canadian  Writer*  Aboard  a*  Big 
BritUh  Dirigible  Head*  for  Horn* 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  Se  Publisher) 

Montreal,  Que.,  Aug.  14. — One  of  the  j 
features  of  the  departure  of  the  R-lOO  ' 
from  St.  Hubert  airport  on  Wednesday  ' 
night  was  the  large  number  of  news¬ 
paper  correspondents  she  carried. 

The  official  list  of  thirteen  passengen 
included  the  following  newspaper  men; 
C.  J.  H.  Snider,  Toronto  Telecom; 

F.  (Jergus  Grant,  Montreal  GazetH; 
Thomas  Wayling,  Southam  Group  of 
newspapers ;  Don  C.  Brown,  Winnipeg 
.Manitoba  Free  Press;  E.  (jlyn  Jones, 
Central  News;  E.  W.  Grange,  Reuten 
London ;  Montagne  Slater,  London  Dad'S 
Telegraph;  Glorney  Bolton,  Yorkshirt  i 
Post  and  Times  of  India-  Jacques  N.  | 
Cartier,  La  Presse,  Montreal.  I 


HEADS  MINNESOTA  LEGION 

A.  B.  Kapplin,  for  nineteen  years  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Duluth 
(Minn.)  Herald,  was  recently  elected 
commander  of  the  Minnesota  American 
Legion  at  the  convention  held  in 
Crookston. 


WEIR  IN  SAN  ANTONIO 

D.  M.  Weir,  former  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Dallas  Dispatch,  has  assumed 
his  new  duties  as  circulation  manager  of 
the  San  Antoni4  Express  and  Evening 
News.  He  succeeds  E.  H.  Godfrey,  who 
resigned. 


PROMOTING  MUSIC  FESTIVAL 

The  South  Bend  (lid.)  News-Ti^s ^ 
promoting  a  music  festival,  in  which  52 
singers,  including  six  quartets,  have  been 
entered. 
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FACTS  SPACE  BUYERS  WANT  TO  KNOW 


Lawrence  and  Duffy,  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Say  Most  Useful  Data  from  Dailies  Gives 
Agency  Men  a  Knowledge  of  Reader  Types  and  Editorial  Appeal 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


Advertising  agencies,  well  sup¬ 
plied  these  days  with  information 
about  newspaper  circulations,  advertising 
rates,  and  linage  carried,  are  turning 
their  attention  more  and  more  to  edito¬ 
rial  contents  and  classes  of  readers 
reached.  There  is  less  of  the  idea  of 
buying  circulation  totals,  and  a  growing 
attitude  of  trying  to  fit  a  particular  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  into  the  newspaper! 
that  appeal  most  to  the  potential  buyers 
of  that  product. 

To  the  newspaper  publisher,  that 
means  it  is  essential  that  he  send  to  the 
advertising  agency  an  analysis  of  the 
kind  of  people  who  read  his  paper  and 
what  they  are  able  and  willing  to  buy. 

These  suggestions  were  made  by 
Frank  Lawrence  and  Ben  Duffy,  of  the 
space  department  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  in  reply  to 
queries  from  EiniTOR  &  Pubi.ishkr  as  to 
how  rival  newspapers  are  compared  in 
making  up  an  advertising  schedule. 
Much  of  their  judgment,  of  course,  is 
based  on  intangible  factors  growing  out 
of  long  years  of  experience.  They 
pointed  out,  however,  the  pains  taken  by 
the  modern  agency  to  make  an  impartial 
choice  of  the  papers  best  fitted  to  a 
specific  case. 

No  set  lists  of  newspapers  are  used 
over  and  over  in  different  campaigns, 
they  said.  F’very  schedule  is  built  from 
the  ground  up.  Not  infrequently  a  con¬ 
ference  of  several  members  of  the  space 
department  is  held  to  determine  what 
newspapers  to  use  on  a  forthcoming 
schedule.  In  .some  cities  their  judgment 
will  agree;  in  other  cities  different 
papers  will  be  favored.  Then  out  come 
the  files  and  the  reference  books  for  a 
careful  comparison.  Sometimes  news- 
jwpers  will  be  asked  for  more  informa¬ 
tion.  Occasionally  the  agency  will  make 
its  own  survey  of  a  city,  sending  post¬ 
card  questionnaires  to  several  thousand 
names  at  random  from  the  telephone 
book. 

If  there  is  plenty  of  time,  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  for  the  schedule  may 
take  five  or  six  months.  On  a  large  ac¬ 
count  the  amount  spent  in  a  single  news¬ 
paper  may  be  larger  than  the  whole 
appropriation  of  many  a  local  advertiser, 
and  the  choice  of  a  publication  demands 
as  careful  consideration  as  the  local  ad¬ 
vertiser  might  give  it. 

Even  after  a  campaign  has  begun  to 
appear,  changes  may  be  necessary,  al¬ 
though  the  space  department  always 
hopes  to  settle  a  schedule  definitely  when 
It  is  first  taken  un. 

“There’s  no  definite  rule  for  choosing 
newspapers,  nor  for  determining  size 
and  frequency  of  copy,”  said  Mr.  Law- 
Tcnce.  “Every  case  is  a  new  problem. 

“Before  you  can  say  that  one  news¬ 
paper  is  the  best  one  to  use  in  a  given 
dty,  you  have  to  decide  what  you  want 
it  to  do.  It’s  the  same  as  buying  a  dog. 
You  have  to  decide  whether  you  want 
him  for  a  household  pet,  or  a  watchdog, 
or  an  outdoor  companion,  or  a  playmate 
for  the  children,  or.  just  for  looks,  or  for 
breeding  purposes. 

“So  in  buying  newspaper  space,  you 
have  to  know  whether  your  best  market 
IS  among  people  who  own  automobiles, 
or_  pp<^nle  who  do  their  shopping  in  bar¬ 
gain  basements,  or  any  other  group  with 
special  interests  or  regular  buying  habits. 
If  vou  want  to  reach  people  who  read 
books,  you’d  naturally  use  a  paner  that 
has  a  weekly  book  page  rather  than  one 
that  has  none,  and  probably  you  would 
order  your  advertisement  run  on  the  date 
when  the  book  page  appears.  If  you 
want  to  reach  people  who  own  homes  in 
the  suburbs,  you’ll  study  the  counts  oc¬ 
casionally  made  of  the  different  news¬ 
papers  being  read  on  commuter’s  trains. 
_  “.\fter  all.  no  one  ever  bought  circula¬ 
tion  totals  alone  except  the  old  patent 
niedicine  man  with  universal  distribution. 
The  tendency  now  is  to  uie  more  brains 
in  placing  advertisements  instead  of  re¬ 
lying  on  sheer  size  of  appropriation. 


“About  the  only  thing  a  publisher  has 
to  sell  to  an  advertiser  is  the  attention 
of  people.  We’re  trying  to  buy  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  can  and  will  buy  the  things  ad- 


Fraiik  M.  Lawrence 


vertised.  The  more  a  publisher  can  tell 
us  the  kinds  of  peonle  he  reaches,  the 
better  we  like  it. 

“We  are  always  trying  to  get  a  goinl 
view  of  the  groups  of  people  who  read 
the  leading  dailies.” 

An  arm  went  out,  and  Mr.  Lawrence 
swept  toward  him  the  paperweights  scat¬ 
tered  about  his  desk. 

“Take  Cleveland,  for  example,”  he 
said.  “Here  are  the  people  who  read 
the  Plain  Dealer.’’  He  plumped  a  round 
glass  weight  before  him. 

“And  here  are  the  "eople  who  read 
the  News.”  A  second  circle  went  on  top 
of  the  first,  partly  overlapping  it. 

“And  here  are  the  people  who  read 
the  Press.”  A  third  circle  mounted  the 
other  two,  partly  covering  them  and 
partly  jutting  off  by  itself. 

“There  are  the  three  groups  that  we 
try  to  visualize  when  we  -'renare  to  ad¬ 
vertise  in  Cleveland.  For  any  product 
some  one  of  those  groups  will  be  the  best 
advertising  buy,  all  things  considered. 

“If  it  were  always  obvious  which  news¬ 
paper  to  use.  we  in  the  space  department 
wouldn’t  be  drawing  salaries  for  studying 
these  things.” 

Newspaper  promotional  material  tell¬ 
ing  how  one  newspaper  differs  from 
others  in  its  territory  is  always  welcome. 
Mr.  Lawrence  said.  Folders  taken  from 
the  space  department’s  files  revealed  cir¬ 
culars  of  varied  sorts  which  had  been 
received  from  time  to  time.  In  addition, 
the  newspapers  themselves  are  under 
scrutiny  at  intervals.  For  a  week  the 
space  department  chiefs  may  examine  all 
the  newspapers  from  a  given  city;  some 
other  time  they  may  study  a  week’s 
papers  from  a  different  city.  Others  in 
the  space  department  study  the  nation’s 
newspapers  in  their  own  way.  Some  of 
them,  it  is  said,  could  recognize  hundreds 
of  newspapers  with  the  names  cut  off,  as 
one  recognizes  an  old  friend  at  a  dis¬ 
tance. 

If  a  difficult  decision  is  pending,  the 
New  York  representative  of  the  paper 
involved  may  be  asked  for  a  week’s  file 
of  his  publication,  and  special  study  made 
of  these. 

“The  special  representatives  are 
valuable  to  us,”  said  Mr.  I..awrence. 
“They  tell  us  the  things  we  want  to 
know,  and  tell  them  quickly.” 

Many  newspapers  have  filed  standard 
market  surveys  in  the  form  approved  by 
the  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  and  these  are  considered  help¬ 


ful.  Others  have  made  circulation 
analyses  in  form  suitable  for  filing.  An¬ 
other  type  of  useful  report  lists  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  newspaper  in  detail,  showing 
all  regular  features  and  telling  the 
amount  of  space  given  to  departments. 
A  reprotluction  of  a  newspaper’s  front 
page  is  included  in  some  reports,  and 
in  itself  is  considered  to  tell  much  about 
the  paper’s  readers. 

“There  are  four  principal  factors  in 
buying  space,”  was  the  summary.  “They 
are  circulation,  rates,  linage,  and  editorial 
appeal.  We  have  accurate  reports  on 
the  first  three  now.  What  we  want  to 
know  from  the  publisher  is  how  his  paper 
differs  from  the  others  in  its  territory. 
If  the  newspaper  men  could  standardize 
some  report  which  would  show  what  their 
papers  are  like,  and  file  it  once  a  year, 
we  could  make  a  better  judgment  of  the 
value  of  their  space  to  any  advertiser. 
If  they  make  an  important  change,  they 
ought  to  let  us  know  about  it  without 
waiting  for  the  next  report'. 

“If  a  newspaper  puts  on  a  popular 
columnist,  or  adds  an  outstanding  comic 
strip,  that  is  important  to  the  advertising 
agency,  and  we  should  be  told  about  it. 

Linage  records  are  studied  for  any 
light  they  may  throw  on  the  kinds  of 
advertising  appeal  that  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  any  paper.  In  one  instance 
the  agency’s  own  postcard  survey  of  a 
city  reversed  the  story  of  the  linage 
records,  showing  that  the  paper  which 
most  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  readers’ 
confidence  was  not  the  one  which  carried 
the  most  local  advertising.  That,  how¬ 
ever,  was  considered  exceptional. 

For  the  smaller  cities  there  are  no 
complete  standardized  linage  reports. 
The  chief  of  the  space  department,  how¬ 
ever,  believes  that  class  distinctions  are 
less  sharp  in  the  smaller  cities — and  any¬ 
way  many  of  them  have  only  one  news¬ 
paper  each. 

“Newspaper  promotion  is  growing 
better,”  was  one  comment.  “Sometimes 
when  we  ask  a  newspaper  for  specific 
information  we  find  that  point  is  covered 
in  future  circulars  received. 

“Results  of  an  advertising  campaign, 
of  course,  help  determine  where  the 
next  one  will  be  placed.  Sometimes  we 
get  definite  figures  that  we  can  file,  such 
as  the  number  of  coupons  returned.” 

“If  newspapers  were  free,  and  each 
person  could  have  only  one,  I  think 
they  would  still  be  read  with  the  same 
interest.  The  fact  that  a  man  reads 
newspapers,  of  course,  doesn’t  mean 
much,  but  the  kind  of  newspaper  he 
reads  tells  a  lot  about  the  kind  of  man 
he  is.” 

Mr.  Lawrence  has  been  in  advertising 
agency  work  since  1896,  when  he  joined 
the  George  Batten  Company,  later 
merged  into  the  present  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.  Despite  his 
daily  immersion  in  newspapers  during 
working  hours  he  reads  three  New  York 
newspapers  for  his  own  satisfaction — 
two  morning,  one  afternoon,  and  two 
Sunday. 


BUCK  ADVISES  SPENDING 


Says  Nation  of  Hoarders  Is  a  Poor 
Nation  in  Now  Booklet 

“Spend  Now — Spend  Until  It  Hurts” 
is  the  title  of  a  booklet  by  Glenn  Buck, 
advertising  counselor. 

“.A  nation  of  hoarders  is  a  poor  nation 
always,”  writes  Buck,  addressing  pro¬ 
ducer,  distributor  and  consumer. 

“We  have  much  because  we  have  spent 
much  and  in  the  spending  we  have  made 
a  whole  nation  rich.  No  howling  calam¬ 
ity  in  Wall  Street  can  possibly  do  the 
harm  that  is  bound  to  come  if  there  is 
persistent  decrease  in  the  nation’s  spend¬ 
ing.  A  muddle-minded  economist  who 
counsels  cowardly  hoarding  and  bone¬ 
headed  buying  in  this  crisis  is  an  enemy 


of  the  public’s  welfare — and  is  your  own. 
If  prosperity  limps  it  has  been  kicked  in 
the  shins  by  those  who  have  more  power 
in  their  legs  than  in  their  heads. 

“It  is  time  to  be  extravagant — within 
the  limits  of  your  means.  The  surest 
way  to  stop  other  people’s  spending  is 
to  stop  spending  yourself.  The  disease 
is  catching  and  becomes  an  epidemic.  A 
million  men  of  no  faith  could  wreck 
heaven  itself.  Your  income  depends  upon 
your  outgo.  Stop  the  one  and  the  other 
will  surely  diminish.” 


SHOWING  FORD  MOVIES 


Road  Shows  Added  to  Advertising 
Program  of  Automobile  Maker 

A  new  item  in  the  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  program  of  the  Ford  Motor  Cons- 
pany  is  lieing  added,  principally  in  small 
towns  and  cities,  with  the  appearance  of 
a  motion  picture  road  show  exhibiting 
scenes  in  the  Ford  industries. 

The  first  Ford  road  show  was 
organized  several  months  ago,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  announcement  by  the  company. 
It  proved  so  popular  that  now  a  series 
of  them  are  on  tour.  The  show,  which 
includes  a  number  of  special  exhibits  to 
supplement  the  motion  picture,  travels 
from  town  to  town  in  a  fleet  of  Ford 
trucks. 

Extensive  newspaper  advertising  is  be¬ 
ing  placed  in  each  town  to  herald  the 
arrival  of  the  road  show.  Large  space 
also  is  used  during  the  stay  of  the 
exhibition. 

The  motion  picture  shows  every  major 
stage  in  the  process  of  manufacturing 
Ford  cars.  Explanation  of  the  process 
is  given  in  the  sound  accompaniment. 


GIVING  VACATIONS  TO  BOYS 

Forty  boys,  selected  by  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Evening  Appeal  in  cooperation 
with  civic  organizations  as  beneficiaries 
of  its  fresh  air  fund,  left  Aug.  9  for  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  camp 
at  Mammoth  Springs,  Ark.,  in  the  Ozark 
Mountains,  for  a  week’s  stay.  The 
Evening  Appeal  raised  the  fund  through 
a  series  of  benefit  performances  at'  the 
Orpheum  Theater.  At  the  camp,  the 
boys  were  placed  under  supervision  of 
“Y”  directors  and  given  a  program  of 
healthful  recreation. 


WORCESTER  PROMOTED 

Willard  C.  Worcester,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  circulation  manager  of  the 
Loumillc  Herald-Post  last  March,  has 
been  promoted  to  advertising  manager, 
succeeding  Ray  Taylor.  Frank  Hendrick¬ 
son,  who  was  assistant  circulation 
manager,  has  been  appointed  circulation 
manager.  J 


NEA  MEN  ON  VACATION 

William  T.  Douglas,  Phil  V.  Bessey 
and  Philip  J.  Sinnott,  NEA  Service 
traveling  representatives,  are  taking  tbc 
month  of  August  for  their  vacations. 
Douglas  will  spend  part  of  his  in  Can¬ 
ada  and  Sinnott,  who  is  also  NEA’s 
Pacific  coast  manager,  is  planning  an 
airplane  trip  to  Cleveland. 


PRESENTS  CIVIC  PRIZE 

Ray  D.  Everson,  managing  editor  of 
the  Indianapolis  News,  presented  a  check 
for  $1(X)  from  the  News  as  the  newspaper’s 
prize  in  the  amateur  class  of  the  1930 
city  beautification  contest  sponsored  by 
the  News,  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Ocker, 
Aug.  11.  The  contest  is  the  eighth  of 
its  kind  sponsored  by  the  News. 


HAMILTON-DELISSER  NAMED 

The  Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Eagle-News 
has  appointed  Hamilton-Delisser,  Inc.,  its 
national  representative  effective  Sept.  1. 
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NEW  PUBLICITY  FIRM  BEING  FORMED 
TO  SERVE  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 

Hubert  Malkus,  Head  of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Publicity 
Activities,  Expects  to  Serve  Advertising  Organizations 
Which  Do  Not  Have  Special  Departments 

'T' HE  development  of  the  free  publicity  agencies  with  publicity  problems.  W'e 
held  by  advertising  agencies  received  can  supply  the  advantages  of  an  agency 
im])etus  this  week  when  a  number  of  them  publicity  department  with  none  of  the 
received  letters  ann.)uncing  the  projKised  disadvantages. 

formation  of  a  new  publicity  bureau  by  ‘‘May  I  call  to  sec  the  executive  in 
Hubert  Malkus.  who  organized  and  has  your  company  who  is  rcsixHisible  for 
been  director  of  the  publicity  department  publicity.  I  am  not  seeking  a  position 
of  the  J.  Walter  Thomps-on  Company,  nor  am  I  trying  to  sell  you  anything. 
New  York.  .Ml  that  1  want  is  to  explain  to  you  the 

Spec.alized  publ'c  tv  dej'artments  have  facilities  1  will  have.  I  am  sure  you 
heretofore  been  principally  restricted  to  a  will  be  able  to  use  them  on  occasions, 
half-dozen  of  the  larger  agencies,  al-  otherwise  my  own  time  would  he  wasted 
though  many  other  agencies  have  sent  as  well  as  yours. 

out  publicity  from  time  to  time,  utilizing  "-Cs  I  am  leaving  this  agency  to  form 
any  of  their  employes  who  might  be  avail-  my  own  publicity  organization,  I  refer 
able.  Under  Malkus'  plan  an  agency  you  to  Stanley  Resor.  iircsident  of  this 
would  not  need  to  maintain  a  publicity  agency,  or  Howard  Kohl,  secretary  of 
dqiartment  of  its  own,  but  could  call  in  pt*rsonnel.  They  can  reassure  you  as  to 
his  bureau  for  publicity  work  as  it  might  my  ability  and  reliability,  and  give  you 
call  in  a  free-lance  artist.  Material  an  opinion  of  my  work  for  this  agency, 
mailed  out  would  bear  the  adverti.sing  '‘Even  if  you  already  have  a  publicity 
agency’s  name  rather  than  that  of  the  staff  I  am  sure  you  will  be  able  to  use 
publicity  bureau.  my  organization  at  times. 

Mr.  Malkus  is  leaving  the  Thompson  “I  can  be  reached  at  this  office, 
agency.  His  letter  was  sent  on  the  ‘‘Faithfully, 

Thompson  letterhead,  and  referred  in-  “Huliert  Malkus." 

<|uirers  to  Stanley  Resor,  the  agency  Mr.  Getz,  the  new  publicity  head  of 
president,  and  Howard  Kohl,  its  secretary  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  up- 
of  personnel,  for  opinions  as  to  his  held  the  sending  of  publicity  material 
ability.  with  the  comment  that  "big  corporations 

The  new  director  of  the  T.  Walter  produce  news.”  and  that  most  of  the 
Thompson  publicity  department  is  to  lie  Thompson  clients  are  large  companies 
Carl  H.  (ietz,  who  for  three  years  has  whose  doings  are  of  public  interest, 
been  publicity  director  for  the  General  In  discussing  his  policy  at  a  recent 
Motors  Export  Corporation  and  who  be-  meeting  of  executives  of  the  agency,  he 
fore  that  did  publicity  work  for  Ivy  Lee,  said: 

the  American  Bankers  Association,  the  “The  man  who  has  not  seen  for  him- 
John  Price  Jones  Corporation,  and  self  how  the  use  of  news  and  editorial 
McManus,  Inc.,  being  assigned  to  Walter  columns  of  newspapers,  trade  papers  and 
P.  Chrysler,  automobile  manufacturer,  magazines  and  also  of  motion  picture 
while  in  the  McManus  connection.  Mr.  news  reels,  can  actually  stimulate  sales 
Getz  told  Editor  &  Publisher  that  the  and  ki  addition  can  do  much  to  build 
work  of  the  Thompson  publicity  depart-  public  good-will,  may  find  no  place  tor 
ment  would  be  continued  and  expanded  publicity  in  his  plan  of  selling.  But  the 
to  include  ‘‘public  relations’’  work  in  ad-  man  who  knows  publicity,  its  value  and 
dition  to  the  sending  of  articles  to  news-  what  is  necessary  to  maintain  it.  will 
papers.  As  instances  he  mentioned  the  make  definite  nrovision  to  utilize  it  to 
preparation  of  material  w'hich  a  corpora-  sunplant  advertising, 
tion  might  W’ant  to  present  to  the  Federal  ‘‘Originally  publicity  men  were  known 
Trade  Commission,  the  placing  of  an-  as  press  agents,  many  of  whom  expended 
other  company’s  problem  before  the  dairy  the  bulk  of  their  energy  trying  to  jam 
farmers  of  a  certain  section,  and  the  advertising  into  the  news  and  editorial 
making  of  economic  studies.  columns  of  newspapers.  Unfortunately 

These  two  developments  in  agency  the  space-grafter  is  still  with  us.  but  so 
publicity  work  come  within  a  few  months  is  the  quack  doctor  and  the  shyster 
of  action  by  various  new'spaper  associa-  lawyer.  Most  publicity  men  are  con- 
tions  criticizing  such  publicity  and  asking  scientious  and  scrupulously  refrain  from 
that  agencies  cease  sending  out  free  ma-  trying  to  get  free  advertising.  Thev  arc 
terial  with  one  hand  while  placing  paid  just  as  critical — most  of  them — of  the 
advertising  with  the  other.  Among  as-  copy  they  distribute  as  the  editors  who 
sociations  asking  an  end  to  agency,  pub-  receive  it. 

licity  were  the  Massachusetts  Press  As-  '‘Show  me  a  man  who  holds  up  his 
sociation,  the  New  England  Dailv  News-  hands  when  publicity  is  mentioned,  and 
paper  Association,  the  National  Editorial  I'll  show  you  a  man  who  knows  little 
Association,  and  the  Pennsylvania  News-  or  nothing  about  publicity.  Could  the 
paper  Publishers  Association.  White  House  in  Washington  do  away 


with  its  publicity  personnel?  Would  the 
General  Motors  Corporation  abolish  its 
publicity  department?  Would  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.,  do  away  with  its  public 
relations  department?” 

Describing  the  work  of  the  publicity 
man,  he  said : 

“When  the  source  of  available  news  is 
exhausted,  the  publicity  man  cannot  clear 
his  desk  and  call  it  a  day.  Then  is  when 
he  actually  goes  to  work.  Then  he 
creates  situations  productive  of  news. 
To  illustrate: 

“The  anthracite  coal  operators  were 
anxious  to  get  the  story  of  their  difficul¬ 
ties  with  lalxir  before  the  public.  Steps 
were  taken  to  bring  aliout  a  Senatorial 
investigation  of  the  coal  industry.  The 
operators  were  convinced  their  case  was 
economically  sound,  and  were  willing  to 
have  it  tried  in  the  court  of  public 
opinion. 

“The  cement  manufacturers  were  ac¬ 
cused  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
of  operating  in  combination  in  violation 
of  the  anti-trust  section  of  the  Sherman 
law.  They  were  perfectly  willing  to  go 
into  court  and  prove  the  economic  sound¬ 
ness  of  their  position  and  the  legality  of 
their  practices.  It  is  of  interest  that 
they  were  convicted  but  they  remained 
convinced  of  the  soundness  of  their 
position.” 

FRED  CHARLES  PROMOTED 

Named  Managing  Editor  of  Buffalo 
Timet,  Succeeding  L.  L.  Leake 

I'red  Charles  became  managing  editor 
of  the  Buffalo  Tiiucs  on  Aug.  12,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Lowell  L.  Leake  who  held  that 
position  for  the  past  year,  and  who  re¬ 
signed  this  week. 

Mr.  Charles  began  his  newspaper 
career  on  the  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Tcle- 
grat'k,  later  being  on  the  staff  of  the 
Gazette  in  that  city.  He  then  served 
with  the  Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  Cleveland  and  Chicago,  subse¬ 
quently  being  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Indianapolis  Times  before 
going  to  Cleveland  in  1917  to  join  the 
Blain  Dealer.  He  continued  on  its  staff 
in  various  capacities  until  1928,  when  he 
resigned  to  become  director  of  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  He  severed  that  connection  in 
March  of  this  year  to  become  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  of  the  Buffalo  Times. 

Vernon  Bundy,  formerly  of  the 
Topeka  Capital  and  other  mid- western 
newspapers,  has  been  named  to  succeed 
Charles  as  chief  editorial  writer.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Times  staff 
and  columnist  for  several  months. 

GRIFFITH  IN  TUCSON 

J.  E.  Griffith,  for  many  years  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Nunn-Roderick 
newspapers  of  Lubbock,  Tex.,  later  pub¬ 
lisher  of  one  of  the  same  company’s 
newspapers  at  Roswell,  N.  M.,  was  re¬ 
cently  appointed  business  manager  of  the 
Tucson  (.\riz.)  Daily  Star. 


DAILY  STARTS  ACTION 
AGAINST  RAILROADS 

31  Companies  Named  in  Chicago 
Tribune  Complaint  Demanding 
Better  Stations  and  Electrifica¬ 
tion  Within  50  Miles 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  through,  the 
Tribune  Company,  has  made  all  the  31 
railroads  entering  Chicago  defendants  in 
a  complaint  filed  before  the  Illinois 
Commerce  Commission  Aug.  8. 

This  action  is  taken,  says  the  Tribune 
on  behalf  of  Chicago  and  its  citizens, 
seeking  new  passenger  stations  for  those 
which  are  antiquated  and  archaic ;  and 
electrification  within  a  radius  of  50  miles 
in  place  of  the  present  steam 
locomotives. 

The  complaint,  prepared  by  Attorneys 
Luther  M.  Walter,  John  S.  Burchmore 
and  N.  D.  Belnap,  petitions  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  line  of  action : 

That  the  commission  conduct  an  inves¬ 
tigation  in  which  each  defendant  be  re- 
(|uired  to  transmit  to  the  commission 
the  report  of  its  engineers  and  all  plans 
for  enlargement  of  its  passenger  termi¬ 
nal  facilities  and  for  electrification 
thereof. 

That  each  defendant  lie  reciuired  to 
file  within  30  days  with  the  commission 
a  report  in  detail  as  to  the  sums  neces¬ 
sary  to  modernize  existing  stations  or 
to  build  new  ones  and  to  electrify 
through  suburban  zones. 

That  after  hearing  and  investigation, 
the  commission  shall  determine  the 
equipment  and  services  to  be  furnished 
by  each  defendant  and  shall  issue  an 
order  directing  such  changes  and  im¬ 
provements  to  be  made  within  a  time 
to  be  specified,  and  also  to  require  the 
defendants  to  construct  “reasonable  and 
sufficient  passenger  terminal  facilities  in 
the  city  of  Chicago,  including  particu¬ 
larly  the  electrification  thereof,  within 
an  area  of  approximately  50  miles  from 
such  passenger  terminal  facilities.” 

The  Tribune  attorneys  point  out  the 
comfort  and  convenience  which  this 
would  mean  to  the  citizens  of  Chicago 
who  use  suburban  lines  and  to  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  visitors  to  Chicago,  particularly 
during  the  1933  World  Fair.  They  cite 
the  advantages  of  doing  the  job  now, 
when  money  is  cheap  and  work  needed 
by  many. 

The  Chicago  and  North  Western 
Railroad,  which  is  said  to  have  had  ex¬ 
tensive  plans  for  electrification  ready 
for  years,  without  action  from  the  di¬ 
rectorate.  is  the  first  defendant. 

The  complaint  holds  that  the  Union 
station  is  of  sufficiently  modern  design, 
but  that  trains  enter  and  leave  by  steam. 

The  Grand  Central  station,  the  La¬ 
Salle  Street  station,  the  Dearborn  sta¬ 
tion  and  the  Central  station  at  12th 
street  are  described  in  the  complaint  as 
lieing  overcrowded  and  wholly  lacking 
in  proper  facilities  for  the  handling  of 
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Mr.  Malkus  told  EIditor  &  Publisher 
that  plans  for  his  press  bureau  were  not 
completed.  The  letter  which  described 
his  proposal  follows: 

“Two  years  ago  I  organized  the  pub¬ 
licity  department  of  this  agency — the  first 
it  had.  Today  the  department,  of  which 
I  am  director,  has  branches  in  four  cities 
and  a  staff  of  18  members.  Service  is 
being  given  to  35  clients. 

“It  is  my  observation  that  advertising 
agencies  cannot  arbitrarily  ignore  the 
publicity  ambitions  of  clients,  and  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  wise  to  do  so.  At  the 
same  time  a  publicity  department  can  be 
a  great  trouble  and  often  a  source  of 
irritation.  In  short  there  is  a  dilemma. 

“The  advertising  agency  cannot  turn 
to  any  independent  publicity  organization. 
Some  of  them  follow'  crude  methods,  and 
few  are  able  to  organize  publicity  pro¬ 
grams  on  the  same  scientific  plan  that 
must  govern  advertising.  In  short  there 
is  no  plentiful  supply  of  executive  timber 
for  agency  publicity  activities. 

“I  am  not  only  experienced  in  general 
publicity  but  in  agency  practice,  and  so 
am  forming  an  independent  publicity  or¬ 
ganization  manned  with  a  staff  that  has 
been  trained  in  advertising  agency  work. 
W’e  hope  to  be  able  to  serve  advertising 


Eugene  Lorton,  publisher  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  with  Mrs.  Lorton  and 
their  son  Robert,  photographed  on  the  Scythia  in  New  York,  Aug.  9,  just 
before  they  sailed  for  a  vacation  in  Europe. 


passenger  trains. 

The  complaint  makes  an  exception  of 
the  Illinois  Central  Railway,  which  has 
had  its  lines  electrified  for  some  years. 

The  Tribune  points  out  that  Chicago 
is  the  second  city  in  the  United  States, 
the  fourth  in  the  world  and  that  more 
railroads  enter  Chicago  than  any  other 
city  in  the  world,  and  more  passenger 
trains  enter  and  leave  the  stations  in 
Chicago  than  in  any  one  city  in  the 
L’nited  States. 

The  complaint  then  recites  that  other 
large  cities  of  the  United  States  had 
taken  action  and  have  won  electrification 
and  it  is  time  Chicago  railroads  put  an 
end  to  the  procrastination  that  has  been 
prevalent  for  years  and  took  steps  to 
remedy  a  condition  which  the  complaint 
holds  is  “unsafe.”  improper,  inadequate 
and  insufficient.” 

WOLFE  A  DIRECTOR 

H.  Preston  Wolfe,  son  of  Harry  P- 
Wolfe,  has  been  made  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Columbus  Ohto 
.^tatc  Journal.  He  is  now  a  member  of 
the  State  Journal  editorial  staff.  H* 
attended  Princeton  for  a  time  and  did 
his  first  new'spaper  work  on  the  H’ash- 
ington  (D.C.)  Star. 
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SUBURBAN  AREAS  SHOW  LARGE  GAINS 

Small  Population  Increases  of  Metropolitan  Cities  Due  to  Growth  of  Commuter  Towns  Outside  City 
Limits,  Census  Study  Reveals — 1930  City  and  County  Census  Figures  Given 


By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 


VJTASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Aug.  14.— 
”  The  moderate  increase  in  population 
of  some  of  the  larger  cities  of  the 
country  in  the  last  decade,  as  revealed 
by  preliminary  figures  announced  by  the 
Census  Bureau,  has  been  keenly  disap¬ 
pointing  to  chambers  of  commerce  and 
other  booster  organizations,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  the  figures  to  cause  grief  to 
newspaper  publishers. 

The  Census  Bureau  has  been  literally 
deluged  with  protests  from  boosters  dis¬ 
satisfied  because  the  Federal  population 
check-up  has  not  given  their  urban  areas 
the  increase  in  population  which  the 
boosters  have  claimed. 

As  a  result  of  these  protests,  the  bu¬ 
reau  has  rechecked  a  number  of  cities 
and  usually  has  found  a  comparatively 
few  stray  citizens  who  were  not  enu¬ 
merated  the  first  time.  In  some  few 
cases  the  number  added  by  a  recheck  has 
been  substantial. 

The  real  reason  for  the  dissatisfaction 
of  the  boosters,  however,  is  not  that  the 
cities  have  failed  to  gain  as  they  should 
(with  some  exceptions,  of  course),  but 
that  they  have  spread  over  their  boun¬ 
daries  into  nearby  counties  or  adjacent 
states. 

The  Census  Bureau,  of  course,  does 
not  credit  to  a  city  the  population  of  ad¬ 
jacent  counties  or  nearby  sections  of 
other  states.  There  is  no  reason  why  it 
should. 

Nevertheless,  persons  living  just  be¬ 
yond  the  boundaries  of  large  cities  who 
work  in  those  cities  and  buy  in  those 
cities  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  live 
in  those  cities,  must  be  counted  as  a  part 
of  the  city  population  by  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,  who  naturally  do  not  stop  their 
circulation  at  city  boundaries. 

A  study  of  the  figures  thus  far  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Census  Bureau  reveals  un¬ 
mistakably  this  trend  of  growth  in  the 
suburban  areas  of  our  large  cities  and 
even  of  many  of  the  smaller  cities.  In 
some  cases  the  cities  themselves  have 
grown  comparatively  little,  but  the  sur¬ 
rounding  areas  reflect  astounding  growth. 
In  other  cases  the  cities  have  grown 
measurably  and  the  surrounding  areas 
have  kept  pace. 

At  any  rate,  the  growth  is  there  and 
the  census  figures  prove  what  already 
was  gOTerally  known  or  suspected — that 
there  is  a  steadily  growing  tendency  to¬ 
ward  decentralization  of  our  cities  and 
the  building  up  of  suburban  areas  near¬ 
by.  These  suburban  areas  are  opening 
up  rich  fields  for  merchants  and  new 
business  and  hold  out  the  same  allure¬ 
ments  to  newspaper  circulation  men. 

The  growth  of  the  suburban  areas 
around  New  York  City  is  striking,  as  is 
the  growth  of  outlying  sections  of  the 
city  itself.  Westchester  county,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  increased  its  population  from 
344,436  in  1920,  to  516,744  in  1930.  Nas¬ 
sau  county,  on  Long  Island,  rose  from 
126,120  to  302,468;  Queens  from  469,042 
to  1,079,357 ;  Bronx  from  732,016  to 
1,226,506.  Similarly,  Bergen  county, 
N.  J.,  from  which  thousands  commute 
daily  to  New  York  City,  increased  from 
210,703  to  365,40.5.  Union  county,  N.  J., 
rose  from  200,1.57  to  304,736. 

Philadelphia  boosters  protested  volubly 
to  the  Census  Bureau  because  the  enum¬ 
eration  there_  did  not  show  at  least 
2,000.000  residents.  The  preliminary 
population  announced  for  Philadelphia 
10^  ^  •^1,458  as  against  1,823,779  in 
1920.  The  Philadelphia  figures  have  been 
rechecked,  but  are  undergoing  further 
Maniination  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
City  boosters  will  get  their 
2,000.000  finally. 

What  the  boosters  do  not  take  into  ac- 
wunt,  however,  is  the  tremendous  growth 
in  the  counties  adjacent  to  Philadelphia, 
ror  ^  instance,  Delaware  county,  which 
adjoins  Philadelphia  on  the  west  and 
.of  whose  residents  work  in  Phila- 
1^1  'ooreased  in  population  from 
1/3,074  to  278,928.  Montgomery  county. 


adjoining  Philadelphia  on  the  north,  rose 
from  199,310  to  265,517. 

Across  the  Delaware  River  in  New 
Jersey  in  territory  which  is  part  of  the 
Philadelphia  metropolitan  area,  Camden 
county  increased  from  190,508  to  250,709 


and  Gloucester  county  from  48,224  to 
70,592. 

Similar  activity  is  revealed  around 
Chicago.  The  city  itself  registered  a  sub¬ 
stantial  gain,  rising  from  2,701,705  to 
3,375,235.  Dupage  county  increased  from 


42,120  to  85,388;  Will  county  from  92,911 
to  110,862;  Lake  county,  Ind.,  from  159,- 
957  to  261,325. 

Out  of  a  score  of  city  populations 
studied  by  Editor  &  Publish m’s  corre¬ 
spondent,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind,  were  the  only  ones  which  did 
not  register  gains  in  surrounding  coun¬ 
ties.  Both  those  cities,  however,  in¬ 
creased  their  own  populations  consider¬ 
ably.  Kansas  City  rising  from  324,410  to 
392,761  and  Indianapolis  from  314,194  to 
364,073. 

The  failure  of  the  counties  surround¬ 
ing  these  cities  to  show  gains  is  probably 
explained  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
largely  or  wholly  agricultural  in  charac¬ 
ter.  The  past  decade  has  been  anything 
but  favorable  to  the  development  of 
agriculture. 

Believing  the  detailed  figures  will  be 
of  interest  to  its  readers.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  is  printing  them  on  this  page. 

FIREPROOF  MAIL  SACKS 


Poitoffice  Expects  to  Eliminate  Losses 
in  Air  Mail  Service 

The  Postoflice  Department  will  shortly 
inaugurate  the  use  of  a  fireprixif  mail 
bag  in  the  air  mail  service  which,  it  is 
believed,  will  practically  eliminate  any 
loss  through  fire  of  mail  matter  of  every 
description  conveyed  by  this  most 
mixlern,  safe  and  speediest  method  of 
transportation. 

Following  years  of  experiments  and 
after  the  most  grueling  tests  conducted 
by  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Assistant  Post¬ 
master  General  Glover  that  fireproof 
mail  bags  will  be  used  on  the  night  air 
mail  service  between  New  York  and 
Chicago,  beginning  not  later  than  Sept. 
1.  They  will  be  used  on  other  night 
air  mail  routes  just  as  soon  as  practic- 
able. 

The  new  fireproof  mail  bag  is  slightly 
larger  than  the  pouch  at  present  in  use 
in  the  air  mail  service,  which  is  24  inches 
wide  by  41  inches  high.  The  pouch  is 
made  of  KM)  per  cent  pure  asbestos,  with 
lining,  inside  and  out,  of  high  grade 
canvas,  is  .steel  rivited  on  sides  and 
Ixittoin,  has  a  trijile  closing  device,  which 
prevents  flames  penetrating  the  bag 
through  its  neck. 

FOWLER  HEADS  INDIANA  GROUP 

Publiaher  of  Frankfort  Morning  Time* 
New  President  of  Home  Dailies 

Max  bowler,  publisher  of  the  Frank¬ 
fort  Mornhiji  Times,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Indiana  League  of  Home 
Dailies  at  a  meeting  .*\ug.  12,  in  Indi¬ 
anapolis. 

Other  officers  named  are  Hugh  Barn¬ 
hart  of  the  Rochester  Xcu’s,  vice-pres¬ 
ident.  and  H.  E.  Scheerer,  president  of 
Scheerer  Inc.,  Chicago,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

Plans  for  an  Employe  Service  that 
would  enable  a  member  to  obtain  an 
employe's  record  from  other  members  of 
the  organization  were  discussed.  Uni¬ 
form  styles  of  printing  county,  city  and 
state  advertising,  such  as  deliiu|uent  tax 
lists  and  pending  ordinances,  al.so  were 
considered. 

PLANE  GOLF  COVERAGE 

The  Des  Moines  (la.)  Rcf/ister  and 
Tribune  jilane,  ‘‘(jood  News  H”,  carried 
a  numlier  of  Des  Moines  golf  players  to 
Kansas  City  .Aug.  6  for  the  opening  of 
niidit  golf  there.  Bert  McGrane,  sports 
writer  for  the  dailies,  covered  the  meet, 
as  well  as  John  Robinson,  staff  photog¬ 
rapher.  Melio  Tonini,  caddy  at  the  \Va- 
konda  club  in  Des  Moines,  also  went  in 
the  plane  and  wrote  a  story  for  the  Trib¬ 
une,  giving  his  impressions  of  night  golf. 
The  shin  also  carried  four  well-known 
local  golfers. 


METROPOLITAN  CITY  AND  COUNTY  FIGURES 


Cities  and  Counties 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Borough  of  Manhattan . 

Bronx  . 

Kings  . 

Queens  . 

Richmond  . 

Nassau  county,  N.  Y . 

Suffolk  county,  N.  Y . 

Westchester  county,  N.  Y . 

Bergen  county,  N.  J . 

Union  county,  N.  J . 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA . 

Bucks  county,  Pa . 

Delaware  county,  Pa . 

Montgomery  county.  Pa . 

Camden  county,  N.  J . 

Gloucester  county,  N.  J . 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  . . 

Cook  county,  Ill  (including  Chicago) . 

Dupage  county.  Ill . 

Will  county,  Ill . 

Lake  county,  Ind . 

♦CLEVELAND,  O . 

Lake  county,  O . 

BALTIMORE,  MD.  (City) . 

Baltimore  county,  Md . 

Anne  Arundel  county,  Md . 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO . 

St.  Louis  county,  Mo . 

St.  Clair  county,  Ill . 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y . 

Erie  county,  N.  Y . 

Niagara  county,  N.  Y . 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C . 

Prince  Georges  county,  Md . 

Montgomery  county,  Md . 

Arlington  county,  Va . 

Alexandria,  Va . 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO . 

KANSAS  CITY,  KAN . 

Jackson  county.  Mo . 

Clay  county,  Mo . 

Wyandotte  county,  Kan . . . 

Johnson  county,  Kan . 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND . 

John.son  county,  Ind . 

Morgan  county,  Ind . 

Hendricks  county,  Ind . 

Boone  county,  Ind . 

Hamilton  county,  Ind . 

Hancock  county,  Ind . 

SEATTLE,  WASH.  . . 

King  county.  Wash,  (including  Seattle) . 

LOUISVILLE,  KY . 

Jefferson  county,  Ky.  (including  Louisville) _ 

PORTLAND,  ORE . . 

Multnomah  county.  Ore.  (including  Portland).. 

Washington  county.  Ore . 

Clackamas  county.  Ore . 

HOUSTON,  TEX . . 

Harris  county,  Tex.  (including  Houston) . 

DENVER,  COL.  . 

Jefferson  county,  Colo . 

Arapahoe  county,  Colo . 

Adams  county,  Colo . 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA . 

Jefferson  county,  Ala  .(including  Birmingham).. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN .  . 

Shelby  county,  Tenn.  (including  Memphis) . 

Crittenden  county.  Ark . 

SYRACUSE,  N.  'V’ .  . 

Onondaga  county,  N.  Y.  (including  Syracuse), 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN .  . 

I'airficld  county.  Conn,  (including  Bridgeport).. 


1930 

1920 

Population 

Population 

1.859,925 

2,284,103 

1,226,506 

732.016 

2,.596.L54 

2,018,3.56 

1,079,357 

469.042 

1-57,2,53 

116.531 

302,468 

126,120 

160,810 

110,246 

516,744 

.344,436 

365,405 

210,70.3 

304,736 

200,157 

l,%l,4-58 

1,823,779 

96,718 

82,476 

278,928 

173,074 

265,517 

199,310 

2.50,70') 

l‘)0.508 

70,592 

48,224 

3,375,235 

2,701, 7C5 

3,972,4.34 

3,05.3,017 

85,.388 

42.120 

110,862 

92.911 

261, .325 

1. 59.957 

900,376 

7%,841 

41,6.34 

28,667 

801.741 

7.33,826 

12.3.817 

74.817 

54,844 

4.3,408 

822,0.32 

772.897 

211,444 

100,737 

1.57.388 

1.36..520 

572,217 

.506,775 

760.5.30 

634,688 

151, .321 

118,705 

485,716 

437.-57 1 

tM).092 

43,.347 

48.897 

34,921 

26,06)9 

16.(M() 

24,185 

18,060 

392,761 

.324,410 

122..327 

101,177 

14,778 

1.5,4').5 

14,549 

14..365 

141.664 

122,218 

27,122 

18,314 

364,07.3 

314,194 

21.6')7 

20,7.39 

19,407 

20,010 

19.722 

20,291 

22,283 

23,575 

23,4.30 

24  222 

16,588 

17,210 

.36.3.1.34 

.31,5,312 

46M).609 

389,27.3 

.307.808 

234,891 

.3.55.-HO 

286,.369 

.301,311 

2.58.288 

.3.37.6).35 

275.8‘)8 

30,246 

26,376 

46.094 

37.6‘)8 

289,428 

1.38,276 

355.927 

186,667 

287,6'4 

256.491 

21.^>66 

14.400 

22.614 

13,766) 

20.212 

14.4.30 

257,657 

178.806 

42')..301 

310,0.54 

252.049 

162.351 

.304,788 

22.3.216 

39,723 

29..309 

207,007 

171,717 

289,292 

241.465 

147.206 

14.3,5.5.5 

384.272 

320,936 

♦Figures  for  Cuyahoga  county,  O.,  in  which  Cleveland  is  located,  have  not  been 
released. 
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HEARST  STRESSING  RADIO  PROMOTION 

Extensive  Broadcasting  Programs  Inaugurated  by  Practically  All  of  His  Newspapers — Hearst  Radio 
Service  Organized  With  Emile  J.  Gough  as  Director — How  Air  Time  Is  Being  Used 

By  JEROME  H.  WALKER 


At  the  request  of  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  the  Hearst  newspapers  re¬ 
cently  began  linking  themselves  closely 
with  radio  as  a  promotion  force,  and  at 
the  present  time  virtually  every  Hearst 


Emile  J.  Gough 

daily  has  undertaken  an  extensive  radio 
promotion  program. 

A  separate  organization,  Hearst  Radio 
Service,  was  recently  organized  with 
Emile  j.  Gough  as  director.  His  head¬ 
quarters  are  in  San  Francisco. 

Equipped  with  full  credentials  from 
Mr.  Hearst  to  back  up  his  plans  and 
suggestions,  Mr.  Gough  is  working  in 
connection  with  the  newly  organized 
radio  department  of  King  Features 
Syndicate.  Associated  with  Mr.  Gough 
in  the  direction  of  this  department  is 
\V.  H.  G.  Finch,  radio  engineer. 
Clark  Kinnard,  until  recently  promotion 
manager  of  King  Features  Syndicate,  has 
been  made  assistant  to  Mr.  Gough  with 
headquarters  in  New  York. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  Mr.  Gough  has 
the  distinction  of  being  a  pioneer  in  the 
field  of  radio  broadcasting  in  that  he 
inaugurated  programs  of  public  entertain¬ 
ment  long  before  commercial  broadcast¬ 
ing  stations  were  organized  and  nation¬ 
wide  chains  conceived. 

While  he  was  managing  editor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Call,  Mr.  Gough  arranged 
broadcasts  composed  of  news  bulletins, 
talks  by  notables,  and  vocal  and  instru¬ 
mental  selections  by  famous  musicians. 

Now.  Mr.  Gough  believes,  newspapers 
not  only  should  sponsor  programs  pro¬ 
viding  entertainment  and  educational  fea¬ 
tures,  but  should  adopt  a  critical  attitude 
toward  broadcasting  such  as  that  ac¬ 
corded  to  the  stage,  motion  pictures  and 
art.  A  column  of  reviews  of  previous 
programs  is  given  preference  over  a 
column  of  future  program  announce¬ 
ments  in  Mr.  Gough’s  plan  to  have  news¬ 
papers  recognize  radio  as  public  enter¬ 
tainment  and  not  as  an  advertising 
medium  alone. 

Radio  editors  are  being  urged  to  keep 
readers  informed  on  the  quality  of  cer¬ 
tain  broadcasts  and  on  the  character¬ 
istics  of  radio  artists  who  appear 
frequently.  In  this  treatment  the  veil 
of  anonymity  will  be  lifted  from  many 
prr^rams  and  the  identity  of  individual 
artists  will  be  revealed  from  beneath 
trade  titles. 

The  idea  of  making  radio  programs 
more  personal  to  listeners  is  being  en¬ 
couraged  by  both  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  and  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  Company,  with  their  pub¬ 
licity  staffs  sending  out  more  and  more 
material  concerning  the  artists  in  various 
programs,  or  special  features  of  those 
programs.  Newspapers  are  being  sup- 
pli^  also  with  many  photographs. 


Mr.  Gough  has  called  the  attention 
of  managing  editors  and  radio  editors 
of  Hearst  newspapers  to  “The  Loud 
Speaker”  column  written  by  Louis  J. 
Reid,  radio  editor  of  the  New  York 
American,  as  one  example  of  how  radio 
may  be  given  critical  treatment  similar 
to  that  accorded  other  forms  of  public 
entertainment.  In  his  column  Mr.  Reid 
often  discusses  the  faults  or  graces  of 
certain  types  of  programs,  suggests 
possibilities  for  programs,  and  tells  per¬ 
sonal  anecdotes  about  artist's  and  pro¬ 
grams.  Announcements  of  future  broad¬ 
casts  are  carried  as  news  items,  supple¬ 
menting  the  daily  program  chart. 

-Adoption  of  radio  broadcasting  as  a 
promotional  aid  is  regarded  as  a 
primary  function  of  modern  newspapers 
in  the  Hearst  Radio  Service  code. 
Several  months  ago  Mr.  Hearst  sent  a 
terse  letter  to  his  editors  and  publishers 
declaring  it  was  his  wish  that  the  Hearst 
newspapers  take  immediate  steps  to  ally 
themselves  with  radio,  either  through  es¬ 
tablishment  of  their  own  broadcasting 
facilities  or  by  co-operation  with  existing 
organizations. 

Since  then,  Mr.  Gough  has  found, 
virtually  every  member  of  the  Hearst 
chain  has  used  the  radio  to  disseminate 
news  features  or  entertainment.  Several 
are  on  the  air  with  regular  programs 
which  are  designed  to  advertise  news¬ 
paper  features  and  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  future  programs  that  may  be  sold 
to  advertisers  when  that  phase  of  Hearst 
radio  development  is  reached. 

A  recent  example  of  the  use  of  radio 
to  supplement  printed  news  dispatches 
was  cited  by  Mr.  Gough  in  the  Universal 
Service  broadcast'  on  the  Italian  earth¬ 
quake  from  Senator  Marconi's  yacht. 
The  story  of  the  arrangements  for  this 
broadcast  also  demonstrates  how  the 
initiative  for  an  ambitious  radio  venture 
may  be  taken  by  a  single  unit  of  the 
Hearst  organization  and  then  adopted  for 
the  entire  group. 

\N'hen  the  earthquake  story  broke, 
George  O.  Williams,  managing  editor  of 
the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union.  com¬ 
municated  with  officials  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  and  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  use  of  broadcasting  facilities 
over  WGY  and  the  short  wave  station, 
W2XAF.  in  relaying  a  first-hand  story 
of  the  disaster  from  Italy.  Then  Mr. 
Gough  was  told  of  the  possibilities  and 
he,  in  turn,  with  Prince  Pignatelli,  Rome 
correspondent  of  Universal  Service,  ar¬ 
ranged  to  use  the  broadcasting  facilities 
of  Marconi’s  yacht,  50  miles  off  the 
coast  of  Italy. 

An  international  hookup  was  effected 
and  Frederick  K.  Abbott,  manager  of  the 
International  News  Service  Paris  bu¬ 
reau.  and  Philip  Lemont  of  Universal 
Service  described  conditions  in  the  earth¬ 
quake  area.  Senator  Marconi  supple¬ 
mented  their  talks  by  telling  some  of  his 
experiences  in  the  great  earthquake  of 
Avezzano. 

First-hand  accounts  of  big  news 
stories,  either  by  principals  or  reporters, 
aer  proving  to  be  a  popular  and  very 
helpful  form  of  newsp.aper  promotion, 
Mr.  Gough  has  been  told  on  his  visits 
to  various  Hearst  offices. 

The  Boston  Evening  American  and 
Sunday  Advertiser  are  the  latest  in  the 
Hearst  chain  to  sponsor  a  series  of  pro¬ 
grams  featuring  interviews  with  people 
prominent^  in  the  news.  The  programs 
were  inspired  by  the  response  following 
an  impromptu  broadcast  of  the  Byrd 
reception  in  Boston  by  the  American 
radio  staff.  According  to  Arthur  S. 
Roberts,  director  of  the  .American  and 
Advertiser  radio  activities,  the  fan  mail 
o{  station  WHDH  has  greatly  increased 
since  the  presentation  of  the  newspapers’ 
interview  series.  The  Boston  daily  also 
has  a  program  devoted  to  garden  talks, 
dancing  lessons  and  a  circulation  con¬ 
test. 


A  daily  “news  flash”  period  has  re¬ 
cently  been  inaugurated  by  the  IVashing- 
ton  Times  over  station  WRC,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  outlet  of  the  National  Broadcast¬ 


ing  Company.  Late  every  afternoon 
William  Moore,  feature  editor  of  the 
Times,  gives  an  account  of  the  news 
highlights  of  the  day. 

This  new  service  supplements  the 
Times’  weekly  broadcast  over  station 
WMAL  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
system.  In  a  15  minute  period  every 
Friday  afternoon,  talks  are  given  by 
various  editors  under  the  title  of  “Topics 
of  the  Times.”  A  fashion  feature  is 
broadcast  at  11  a.  m.  every  Fridav  over 
WMAL. 

Through  a  tieup  with  station  WJR, 
the  Detroit  Times  puts  on  a  daily  broad¬ 
cast  at  6:30  p.m.,  know  as  “Today’s 
Best  Story.”  The  radio  feature  brings 
to  the  microphone  persons  connected 
with  news  of  the  day.  and  when  they  are 
unable  ,to  go  to  the  Times  office  studio, 
the  microphone  is  brought  to  them,  as 
in  one  case  recently  when  a  rep<irter 
held  a  “mike”  at  the  bedside  of  a  youth¬ 
ful  bandit  while  he  confessed  his  crime 
and  gave  a  word  of  warning  to  others 
that  crime  doesn’t  pay. 

In  the  regular  broadcast,  the  celebri¬ 
ties  are  interviewed  by  the  “radio  re¬ 
porter”  just  as  he  would  conduct  an 
ordinary  interview.  The  questions  and 
answers,  however,  are  pre-arranged. 
The  Times  has  dramatized  the  feature 
by  introducing  the  clatter  of  typewriters 
and  an  occasional  shout  of  “Copy,  boy!” 
for  background. 

For  more  than  two  years  the  New 
I  ark  Evening  Journal  has  been  staging 
air  programs,  built  largely  around  the 
newspaper’s  own  features.  The  present 
schedule  comprises  five  broadcasts  a 
week,  in  addition  to  news  flashes  twice 
daily  and  a  closing  market  report  each 
afternoon.  Two  women’s  hours,  a  movie 
hour,  a  concert  hour  and  a  sports  hour 
are  included  in  the  regular  schedule. 

“Now,  instead  of  bewailing  the  fact 
that  advertisers  are  spending  large  sums 
of  money  to  announce  their  products 
on  the  air,  far-seeing  publishers  realize 
that  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  pro¬ 
gressive  newspa[Kr  must  have  its  own 
broadcasting  facilities  for  selling  time 
on  the  air  along  with  space  in  its  adver¬ 
tising  columns,”  Miss  Margaret  Santry, 
director  of  the  Journal’s  radio  programs, 
wrote  in  a  recent  bulletin  of  her  de¬ 
partment’s  activities. 

“Should  a  chain  broadcasting  system 
for  the  Hearst  newspapers,  linking  each 
city  where  there  is  a  Hearst  newspaper, 
ever  exist,  such  presentations  as  the 
Journal  programs  have  comprised  could 


furnish  the  pattern  into  which  local  pro-  | 
motion  features  could  be  fitted,  making  f 
excellent  national  radio  exploitation  for 
our  newspapers  possible,”  Miss  Santry 
added. 


Radio  is  being  used  by  the  Omaha 
Bee-News  to  build  up  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  linage,  it  has  been  reported  to  Mr. 
Gough.  In  entertaining  programs  each 
night  various  classified  advertisements 
appearing  in  that  day’s  paper  are  read 
over  the  air.  During  one  month  after 
this  broadcast  was  started,  the  Bee-Xews 
gained  2,778  lines  in  classified,  it  re¬ 
ported,  pointing  out  that  solicitors  now 
have  the  new  sales  argument  that  a  cli¬ 
ent’s  advertisement  will  be  broadcast 
without  extra  charge. 

The  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union  has 
been  sponsoring  a  weekly  broadcast  of 
talks  by  leading  men  and  women  in  the 
field  of  education. 

When  Mr.  Gough  visited  the  Albany 
daily  last  week  he  found  that  its  radio 
editor.  Miss  Marion  Brewer,  also  has  a 
claim  to  distinction  as  a  pioneer  in 
broadcasting.  While  Mr.  Gough  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  arranging  early  programs 
on  the  West  Coast,  Miss  Brewer  was 
singing  in  the  first  entertainment  fea¬ 
tures  ever  broadcast  by  station  WGY  at 
Schenectady,  10  years  ago.  Incidentally, 
Miss  Brewer  was  featured  in  one  of  the 
first  air  programs  ever  sponsored  by  a 
newspaper,  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Press,  long  before  commercial 
broadcasts  were  undertaken  on  a  regular 
schedule. 

A  substantial  profit  at  the  end  of  the 
year  is  anticipated  hy  the  Milzvaukee 
(Wis.)  Neivs,  from  the  operation  of  its 
own  radio  station,  WISN.  The  station 
was  operating  at  a  loss  when  the  news¬ 
paper  took  it  over  two  years  ago.  Since 
then,  it  has  become  a  member  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 

One  of  the  most  spectacular  radio 
broadca.sts  undertaken  by  a  newspaper 
was  an  international  radio-telephone  con¬ 
versation  from  a  moving  plane,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner. 
Flying  over  tbe  Los  Angeles  basin  be¬ 
tween  the  San  Gabriel  Mountains  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  a  large  plane  carrying  re¬ 
porters  and  guests  established  a  radjo- 
telephone  communication  with  Premier 
Mussolini  in  Rome;  Ambassador  Dawes 
in  London;  Director  Milch  of  the  Luf¬ 
thansa  in  Berlin;  Major-General  J.  H. 
McBrien  in  Ottawa,  Canada ;  Colonel  L 
Maldonado  in  Mexico  City,  and  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  in  New  York 
city. 

interviews  with  celebrities  in  the  world 
of  sport  are  broadcast  weekly  by  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  through  station  KFBW. 

(Continued  on  page  55) 


Senator  Cnglielmo  Marconi  (seated),  shown  aboard  his  yacht,  off  the  coast 
of  Italy,  introducing  Frederick  K.  Abbott  (left).  International  News  Service 
Paris  bureau  manager,  and  Philip  Lemont,  Universal  Service  correspondent, 
to  tbe  radio  public  in  an  international  broadcast  of  talks  on  the  Italian 

earthquake. 
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CLEANUP  PLEA  DIVIDES  CHICAGO  DAILIES 

Letter  from  Publisher  of  Illustrated  Times  Calling  on  A.N.P.A.  Members  to  Make  Good  Their  Pledge 
for  Crime  Cleanup  Precipitates  Open  Hostility  Between  Tribune  and  Daily  News 


By  EDWIN  JOHNSON 


(By  telegra^  to  Editob  &  PuausHu) 
HICAGO,  August  14. — A  plea  that 
Chicago  newspaper  publishers  make 
good  their  pledge  to  end  corruption  and 
gang  activities  in  Chicago  has  precipi¬ 
tated  open  hostility  between  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  the  Chicago  Daily 
Sews. 

The  move  to  carry  out  the  pledge, 
made  two  days  after  the  slaying  of  Al¬ 
fred  (Jake)  Lingle,  Tribune  reporter, 
came  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  S.  E. 
Thomason,  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  Illustrated  Times,  to  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  Chicago  local  of  the  A.N,P.A, 
It  follows ; 

“(jentlemen:  You  will  recall  that 

our  last  meeting  was  held  at  the  call 
of  the  president  June  14,  and  no  meet¬ 
ing  has  ^en  called  since  that  date. 

‘At  the  last  meeting,  during  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  our  joint  resolution  of  June 
11,  Mr.  Herman  Black  proposed  that 
we  request  the  state’s  attorney  to  ap¬ 
point  two  special  prosecutors  to  work  in 
collaboration  with  Special  Prosecutor 
Charles  Rathbun  in  his  investigation  of 
the  murder  of  ‘Jake’  Lingle. 

“It  was  not  contended  that  Mr. 
Rathbun  was  not  competent  or  able, 
but,  as  I  have  understood  Mr.  Black’s 
purpose,  the  two  additional  prosecutors 
were  to  be  nominated  by  the  whole 
membership  of  our  association,  as  Mr. 
Rathbun  had  been  nominated  by  the 
Tribune.  The  purpose  of  this  suggestion 
appears  to  have  been  overlooked  in  the 
discussion  which  ensued,  and  the  meet¬ 
ing  adjourned  with  no  action  taken  in 
furtherance  of  the  June  11  resolution. 

"Seven  weeks  have  elapsed  since  the 
June  14  meeting,  and  the  developments 
in  the  meantime  demonstrate  clearly  the 
wisdom  of  a  vote  upon  these  proposals. 
Mr.  Rathbun  has  made  it  plain  that  he 
is  limiting  his  inquiry  strictly  to  the 
effort  to  find  and  punish  Lingle’s 
killers.  Presumably  in  so  doing  he  is 
proceeding  in  accordance  with  the 
state’s  attorney’s  directions  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  Tribune,  which  is 
financing  his  work.  I  understand  that 
he  is  making  progress,  and  I  cannot  see 
that  he  is  subject  to  any  criticism  for 
limiting  the  scope  of  his  work. 

“But  in  the  meantime  all  of  the  news¬ 
paper  members  of  our  association  stand 
jointly  pledged  to  ‘the  cleanup  of  gang, 
police,  official,  and  any  other  public 
viciousness  wherever  it  may  appear.’ 
.^nd,  as  an  organization,  we  have  not 
been  brought  together  nor  come  together 
to  discuss  ways  and  means  to  carry  out 
our  obligation. 

“T  h  e  legally  designated  officials, 
through  whom  this  pledge  can  be  effec¬ 
tively  discharged  are  the  state  and 
federal  prosecuting  officers,  the  state’s 
attorney  and  the  United  States  attorney. 
Only  by  collaborating  with  them  in  a 
determined  effort  can  we  get  anywhere 
in  discharging  the  obligation  we  jointly 
assumed  seven  weeks  ago. 

"I  propose,  therefore,  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  communication  be  sent  by  all  of  us 
‘acting  in  accord  and  unison’  to  these 
officials : 

^“‘To  State’s  Attorney  Swanson  and 
United  States  .Attorney  Johnson. 

‘‘‘Dear  Sirs:  June  11  the  publishers 
of'all  Qiicago  daily  papers  adopted  the 
following  resolution : 

“  ‘The  intolerable  outrages  of  the  past 
year  against  civic  decency  and  public 
security  in  Chicago  have  culminated 
dramatically  in  the  cowardly  murder  of 
J.  Lingle,  a  newspaper  reporter. 
.  “  ‘The  undersigned  Chicago  newspapers 
interpret  that  murder  as  an  especially 
significant  _  challenge  to  the  millions  of 
decent  citizens  who  have  suffered  the 
vicious  activities,  in  defiance  of  law  and 
order,  of  some  paltry  hundreds  of  crim¬ 
inal  vagrants  known  as  gangsters. 

“  ‘Considering  the  causes  and  the  con¬ 
notations  of  the  unbelievable  total  of  100 
Kang  murders  in  little  more  than  a  year 


and  acting  in  accord  and  unison,  we 
pledge  our  organizations  and  our  re¬ 
sources  to  the  cleanup  of  gang,  police, 
official,  and  any  other  public  viciousness 
wherever  it  may  appear,  in  order  that 
corruption  and  the  resulting  gang  ac¬ 
tivities  may  be  brought  to  an  end,  and 
thereby  restoring  to  the  citizens  of  Chi¬ 
cago  civic  decency  and  security  of  life 
and  property. 

“  ‘Chicago  Daily  Illustrated  Times, 

“  ‘Chicago  Daily  News, 

“  ‘Chicago  Evening  American, 

“  ‘Chicago  Evening  Post, 

“  ‘Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner, 

“  ‘Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce, 

“  ‘Chicago  Tribune.” 

“  ‘We  are  informed  that  Special  Assist¬ 
ant  State’s  Attorney  Charles  Rathbun  is 
confining  his  efforts  to  the  discovery  and 
punishment  of  A1  Lingle’s  murderers. 
To  carry  out  the  broader  purposes  of  our 
joint  resolution  we  call  upon  the  state’s 
attorney  of  Cook  county  to  appoint  two 
members  of  the  Chicago  bar,  conspicu¬ 
ous  for  their  energy,  courage,  experience, 
and  ability,  as  special  assistant  state’s  at¬ 
torneys  under  his  supervision,  charged  to 
investigate  gang,  police,  and  official  cor¬ 
ruption  and  viciousness. 

“  ‘We  bespeak  for  these  special  assist¬ 
ant  prosecutors,  when  appointed,  the  co¬ 
operation  and  assistance  of  the  United 
States  district  attorney,  whose  resources 
of  information  and  experience  will  be 
invaluable  in  the  inquiry  we  request. 
Assuming  the  appointment  of  competent 
and  able  men,  and  their  vigorous  prose¬ 
cution  of  their  duties,  we  commit  our¬ 
selves  to  the  'united  support  of  the  work 
of  the  special  assistant  state’s  attorneys 
so  appointed,  and  we  shall  in  every  possi¬ 
ble  manner  carry  out  the  terms  of  our 
resolution  of  June  11.’ 

‘‘I  have  asked  the  secretary  of  Chicago 
local  to  submit  to  a  written  vote  of  the 
members  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of 
sending  this  communication. 

“Personally,  I  cannot  believe  that  our 
June  11  pledge  can  be  forgotten  with 
impunity  to  ourselves  or  Chicago.  I 
know  that  all  the  other  members  of 
Chicago  local  share  this  high  regard  for 
the  obligations  of  that  pledge.  I,  there¬ 
fore,  hope  this  proposal  will  have  your 
favorable  vote.” 

.Attached  to  the  Thomason  letter,  as 
sent  to  the  Chicago  publishers,  was  a 
ballot  reading  as  follows : 

“I  vote — (in  favor  of) — (against)  — 
the  transmission  to  the  state’s  attorney  of 
Cook  county  and  the  U.  S.  district  at¬ 
torney  of  the  communication  quoted  in 
Mr.  Thomason’s  letter  of  Aug.  6.” 

Space  is  left  for  the  signature  of  the 
publisher  and  the  name  of  the  newspaper 
he  represents. 

In  reply  to  the  letter,  the  Tribune, 
in  its  news  columns,  set  forth  a  number 


of  reservations  or  limitations  to  agree¬ 
ing  upon  such  a  course.  The  text  of 
the  Tribune  letter  follows: 

“Dear  Mr.  Thomason :  In  replying 
to  your  question  of  Aug.  6  I  find  it 
necessary  to  correct  some  of  the  state¬ 
ments  in  your  letter  and  to  make  some 
observations  indispensable  to  an  answer. 

“The  agreement  to  appoint  Mr. 
.Rathbun  an  assistant  state’s  attorney 
to  prosecute  the  Lingle  murderer  was 
entirely  separate  from  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  publishers  to  cooperate 
in  the  eradication  of  crime. 

“The  first  was  the  Tribune’s 
motion  and  referred  to  the  only  con¬ 
nection  between  the  newspapers  and 
gangland  known  to  it  at  that  time,  the 
murder  of  Lingle.  The  second  was 
adopted  upon  your  suggestion  and  was 
introduced  by  you  because  of  information 
you  had  received  that  the  three  news¬ 
paper  men  named  Read,  Reese,  and 
[♦  *  *]  had  been  involved  in  gangland. 
At  that  meeting  all  the  publishers  were 
undoubtedly  sincere  in  their  desire  for 
the  punishment  of  the  Lingle  murderer 
and  for  the  cleaning  up  of  gangland. 

“It  was  at  the  second  meeting  that 
Mr.  Black  introduced  his  suggestion 
that  two  additional  attorneys  be  appointed 
to  investigate  the  Lingle  murder — one 
by  the  Hearst  interests  and  one  by  the 
Chicago  Daily  News.  This  suggestion, 
so  mystifying  at  the  time,  it  has  since 
been  made  public,  was  caused  by  a  double 
motive — first,  to  prevent  the  exposure  of 
Reese  and  Rosenheim  of  the  News,  of 
Tod,  Read,  and  Foley  of  the  Hearst 
papers,  and,  second,  to  prevent  a  success¬ 
ful  prosecution  of  the  Lingle  murderers. 

“No  one  can  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
these  were  the  motives  who  has  seen  the 
persistent  and  unceasing  attempts  of  the 
Daily  News  and  the  Hearst  papers  to 
interfere  with  the  course  of  justice — at¬ 
tempts  which  began  when  the  fact  that 
Foster  was  wanted  by  the  police  was 
published  by  the  Hearst  papers  36  hours 
ticfore  the  policemen  sent  to  apprehend 
him  could  reach  Los  Angeles,  where  he 
was  hiding,  and  which  have  continued 
daily  throughout  two  months  and  are 
still  continuing. 

“It  cannot,  therefore,  correctly  be  as¬ 
serted  that  the  publishers  can  ask  for 
the  appointments  of  assistant  state’s  at¬ 
torneys  as  a  part  of  their  previous  action. 

“It  may,  however,  arise  as  a  new 
movement  and  as  an  expression  of  the 
change  of  heart  on  the  part  of  the 
Hearst  papers  and  the  Daily  News, 
whose  conduct  has  been  entirely  prejudi¬ 
cial  to  the  in\estigation  of  the  murder 
of  Lingle  and  the  enforcement  of  law. 

“If  this  new  resolution  is  to  mean  that 
the  support  once  offered  to  the  state’s 
attorney  and  then  withdrawn  is  now  to 
be  given  loyally  and  continuously,  then 


the  Tribune  will  be  glad  to  cooperate. 

“However,  as  one  action  may  be  the 
precursor  to  another,  even  as  remote  as 
your  proposed  action  today  is  from  that 
undertaken  by  the  publishers  at  its  pre¬ 
vious  meetings,  it  seems  necessary  for 
the  Tribune  to  make  plain  its  position 
in  any  further  proposed  joint  action  of 
the  publishers. 

“In  the  past  the  publishers’  organiza¬ 
tion  has  been  composed  of  six  or  more 
newspapers,  no  more  than  two  of  which 
were  ever  under  a  single  control.  At 
the  present  time,  as  we  all  know,  the 
Hearst  papers  and  the  Daily  News  are 
connected  by  the  same  financial  house 
and  are  working  in  close  sympathy,  while 
the  Daily  News  is  a  large  owner  of 
stock  in  the  Daily  Times. 

“With  four  of  the  six  members  of 
the  association  allied  financially,  and 
with  the  Tribune  in  disaccord  with  three 
of  them,  it  is  obvious  that  henceforth 
the  Tribune  can  participate  in  pub¬ 
lishers’  meetings  solely  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  no  action  of  any  kind  bind¬ 
ing  upon  the  members  may  be  taken  ex¬ 
cept  by  unanimous  consent. 

“In  conclusion,  then,  I  may  say  that, 
agreeable  to  the  facts  as  repeated  in 
this  letter  and  to  the  limitation  of  obliga¬ 
tion  stated  herein,  the  Tribune  will  be 
glad  to  join  the  other  newspapers  in  the 
suggestion  that  two  leaders  of  the  bar 
be  requested  to  investigate  crime  condi¬ 
tions  as  they  have  existed  in  Chicago. 

The  Chicago  Tribune.” 

The  Daily  News  on  Wednesday  pub¬ 
lished  an  editorial  in  which  the  Tri¬ 
bune  was  taken  to  task  for  the  charges 
made  in  the  letter.  The  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

“In  agreeing  provisionally  to  the 
plan,  suggested  by  Mr.  Thomason,  pub- 
li.sher  of  the  Daily  Illustrated  Times, 
that  State’s  Attorney  Swanson  be 
asked  by  the  members  of  the  Chicago 
Publishers’  Association  to  appoint  two 
outstanding  lawyers  as  special  assistant 
state’s  attorneys  to  conduct  an  inves¬ 
tigation  of  gang,  police  and  official  cor¬ 
ruption  in  this  city,  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  has  chosen  to  make  certain  false 
and  libelous  charges  against  the  Daily 
News. 

“The  purpose  of  those  charges,  and 
of  charges  of  a  like  nature  made  by 
the  Tribune  against  other  local  news¬ 
papers,  was  ostensibly  to  furnish  jus¬ 
tification  for  the  Tribune’s  demand  that 
any  action  taken  on  any  subject  by  the 
Chicago  Publishers’  Association,  to  be 
binding  upon  its  members,  should  be 
taken  only  by  unanimous  consent.  Pos¬ 
sibly  that  was  the  actual  purpose  of 
the  Tribune.  For  on  various  occasions 
in  recent  weeks  it  has  assumed  the 
role  of  lone  juror  in  impeding  efforts 
made  by  the  other  newspapers  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  broad  and  untrammeled  inquiry 
by  the  proper  authorities  into  the  rami¬ 
fications  of  gang  influences  in  Chicago. 

“The  Tribune  has  held  steadily  to  the 
position  that  the  iniiuiry  into  the  murder 
of  it's  reporter,  Lingle,  conducted  by  its 
own  lawyer  as  an  assistant  staters  at¬ 
torney,  selecterl  and  paid  by  the  Tribune, 
should  be  the  sole  inquiry  into  that  mur¬ 
der.  Now  it  demands  the  power  of  veto 
over  any  additional  investigation  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Chicago  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

“Yet  in  the  face  of  these  facts  the  Trib¬ 
une  in  its  strange  rancor  dares  to  assert 
that  the  conduct  of  the  Daily  News  has 
been  entirely  prejudicial  to  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  murder  of  Lingle  and  the 
enforcement  of  law.  Eiiually  outrageous 
is  its  implied  charge  that  the  Daily  News 
has  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  shield  the 
Lingle  murderers. 

“The  Daily  News  is  happy  to  concede 
— since  the  Tribune  insists  upon  the  point 
— that  the  Tribune  is  not  as  other  news¬ 
papers  are.  But  the  persistent  efforts  of 
the  Tribune  to  recluce  its  misery  over 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


SPENT  VACATIONS  IN  BERMUDA 


Scripps-Howard  executives  photographed  in  Bermuda  recently  where  they  a 
spent  vacation.  Left  to  right:  George  B.  Parker,  editorial  director  of  the 
group;  George  B.  Parker,  Jr.,  his  son;  Frank  Rostock,  editor,  Cincinnati 
Post;  and  W.  H.  Kramer,  financial  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Post. 
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Romances  of  American  Journalism  < 


Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


^HE  effect  of  modern  American  busi- 

ness  efficiency  on  newspaper  editors 
is  a  salubrious  sign  of  the  times,  in  the 
opinion  of  Ralph  Harmon  Booth,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  eight  Booth  dailies  in  Michi¬ 
gan  and  who  is  now  serving  as  United 
States  Minister  to  Denmark  under  the 
recent  appointment  of  President  Hoo¬ 
ver. 

Although  the  old-time  newspaper  edi- 
tew  was  a  colorful  figure  occasionally 
“with  the  stamp  of  genius  upon  him,” 
he  was  marked,  Mr.  Booth  says,  with 
“one-sidedness  and  lack  of  business  ca¬ 
pacity.”  “Editors  still  have  something 
of  the  old  temperament,”  he  adds,  “but 
progress  and  changing  cemditions  are  de¬ 
veloping  a  new  type.  Although  the 
amalgamation  of  journalistic  genius  and 
business  acumen  has  not  yet  been  com¬ 
pletely  accomplished,  we  are  getting 
nearer  to  it.” 

Another  eventuality  of  the  new  Ameri¬ 
can  temper  is  the  passing  of  newspapers 
devoted  to  propaganda  and  partisan  poli¬ 
tics,  Mr.  Booth  believes.  He  once  said 
in  this  regard: 

“The  modem  independent  newspaper 
publisher  believes  that  the  people  should 
be  allowed  to  decide  important  questions 
for  themselves,  and  the  organ  of  the 
propagandists  and  iwliticians  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  thing  of  the  past.  With  this 
recognition  of  broader  policies,  the  news¬ 
paper  has  at  once  assumed  the  character 
of  a  social  institution  and  a  public  util¬ 
ity  with  what  is  sometimes  called  a 
‘tacit  franchise  from  the  people.’ 

“The  editor-publisher  of  today  is  find¬ 
ing  the  solution  in  the  truly  fair  and 
judicially  edited  newspaper.  He  has 
conceived  that  the  greater  and  more  un¬ 
selfish  his  service  to  the  people,  the 
greater  the  financial  benefits  which  ac¬ 
crue  as  the  result.” 

These  beliefs  Mr.  Booth  has  demon¬ 
strated  as  practicable  in  the  eight 
Booth  dailies — the  Flutf  Journal,  Sagi- 
*wa'  News,  Bay  City  Times,  Jackson 
Citizen-Patriot,  Muskegon  Chronicle, 
Grand  Rafnds  Press,  Kalamazoo  Ga¬ 
zette,  and  Ann  Arbor  Aezvs.  All  eight 
are  independent  in  pilitics  and  in  indi¬ 
vidual  editorial  policy.  In  six  of  the 
eight  cities,  the  Bmith  papers  are  the 
only  papers.  All  have  shared  in  the 
growth  and  prosperity  that  has  come 
to  Michigan  through  the  development 
and  steady  expansion  of  the  automobile 
industry. 

The  Booth  group  of  newspapers  is 
one  of  the  oldest  groups  in  the  country, 
and  its  development  is  perhaps  Mr. 
Booth’s  greatest  journalistic  achieve¬ 
ment. 

It  began  in  1906,  when  41  newspapers 
were  attempting  to  prosper  in  the  14 
leading  cities  of  the  lower  peninsula  of 
the  state  where  now  there  are  22  in  a  pop- 
lation  three  times  as  large.  Mr.  Booth’s 
first  ^  ventures  were  the  purcliase  of 
the  (iratid  Kapids  Herald  and  the  Jack- 
son  Citizen  Press.  The  Herald  was  sold 
the  following  year  and  in  its  stead  Mr. 
Booth  acquired  the  controlling  interest  in 
the  Muskegon  Chronicle,  Saginaw  Xews 
and  Hint  Journal. 

In  1914  Mr.  Booth,  his  brother  George 
G.  Booth,  and  associates,  merged  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  Booth  Publishing  Company, 
now  Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.,  which 
brought  together  the  Grand  Rapids 
Press,  Hint  Journal,  Saginaw  News 
Courier,  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot,  Bay 
City  Times  Tribune  and  Muskegon 
Chronicle,  the  latter  five  Mr.  Booth’s 
contribution  to  the  joint  enterprise.  Sub¬ 
sequently  the  company  acquired  the  .\nn 
Arlior  Times  News  and  the  Kalamazoo 
Gazette,  b^ach  of  these  papers  was  heir 
to  several  others  which  had  given  up 
individual  existence  in  the  steady  process 
of  newspaper  consolidation  and  elimina¬ 
tion  in  the  eight  cities  represented,  traces 
of  the  consolidation  process  being  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  names  or  mastheads  of  prac¬ 
tically  all.  (The  double  names  have 
now  been  atiandoned  by  all  except  the 
Jack.son  Citizen  Patriot.) 


ing  rank  among  the  municipal  collec¬ 
tions  in  this  country.  He  is  also  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Detroit 
Symphony  Society,  which  supports  the 
Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the 
noted  conductor  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch, 
and  has  been  a  leader  in  other  move¬ 
ments  to  give  Detroit  residents  the 
cultural  pleasures  and  opportunities  of 
dwellers  in  old  European  capitals. 

Mr.  Booth  was  married  in  1906  to 
Mary  M.,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  H.  Balterman  of  Chicago.  They 
have  two  children,  John  Lord  and 
Virginia  Kingswood  Booth. 


ADVERTISING  IS  KEY 
TO  PROSPERITY 


Speaker*  at  Chicago  Merchants’  Con¬ 
vention  Stress  Value  of  Paid 
Space — Newspapers  Best 
for  Retailers 


“.Advertising  is  the  key  to  prosperity" 
2.200  retailers  of  the  Midwest,  in  Chi¬ 
cago  for  the  Interstate  Merchants’  coun¬ 
cil  meeting  last  week,  were  told  by 
numerous  speakers  in  their  addresses. 
Different  men  who  appeared  before  the 
trade  group  in  the  Hotel  Sherman  con¬ 
vention  rooms  emphasized  the  fact  that 
extensive  advertising,  especially  in  news¬ 
papers,  would  get  business  whether  there 
is  a  general  depression  or  not. 

V.  B.  Russell  of  the  Dennison  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  was  one  of  the  cham¬ 
pions  of  advertising  at  the  meetings.  He 
said  in  part : 

“Advertising  has  made  this  country  as 
progressive  as  it  is  today.  It  is  the  guid¬ 
ing  star  for  mass  production  that  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  middle  class  to 
live  like  kings.  Advertising  might  be 
compared  to  a  lighthouse,  the  guiding 
light  over  poor  business  to  a  better  day, 
and  if  we  follow  that  guidance  whole¬ 
heartedly  we  shall  have  very  little  to 
worry  about. 

“If  you  had  a  small  boy  and  the  bully 
of  the  street  was  attacking  him,  would 
you  wait  until  the  scrap  was  over  or  get 
into  the  fight?  You  would  assist  him 
when  he  needed  help,  of  course.  The 
moral  is,  don’t  desert  your  business  when 
hard  luck  has  pounced  upon  it,  but  bring 
to  it  the  reenforcements  of  vigorous  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion.” 

Newspaper  advertising  was  advocat^ 
by  D.  F.  Kelly,  president  of  the  Fair 
department  store,  as  the  most  efficient  for 
the  retailer.  Speaking  at  a  banquet  for 
members  of  the  merchant  body  he  de- 
cl^rcci  * 

spec, ally  drawn  for  Editor  &  Publisher  by  Seymour  Marcus  ..qj  ’  jnumerable  types  of  advertis¬ 

ing  the  newspaper  has  proved  itself  the 
ir-in-chief  with  the  Detroit  Neivs  in  1906.  best  for  the  department  store.  Here  ac¬ 

tion  with  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  became  curate  illustrations  coupled  with  attrac- 
he  enter-  interested  in  building  up  his  group  of  tive  copy  will  produce  results.  Advertis- 
tinued  to  Michigan  dailies.  i„g  jg  a  problem  that  merchants  must 

Mr.  Booth  brings  to  his  new  work  face  in  their  own  way,  but  the  fact  re- 
ironiinent  as  minister  to  Denmark  a  much  broader  mains  that  the  public  will  buy  merchan- 
tssociated  acquaintance  with  European  life  and  jise  of  dependable  character  when  it  is 
•ice-presi-  affairs  than  is  possessed  by  the  average  properly  advertised. 

organiza-  envoy  appointed  from  civil  life.  Drawn  “Nationally  advertised  lines  are  no 
irector  in  by  his  interest  in  art,  which  has  impelled  longer  to  be  avoided  by  the  modern  re¬ 
group  of  him  to  build  up  one  of  the  choice  private  tail  store.  They  carry  lack  of  sales  re- 

ancial  m-  collections  of  paintings  in  the  Middle  sistance  that  will  produce  excellent  re- 

ork  with  Mest  and  as  president  of  the  Detroit  suits  when  the  goods  are  locally  adver- 

Michigan  Municipal  .Arts  Commission  to  devote  tispH  for  the  snerial  event  at  verv  low 
Company  himself  to  the  development  of  the  Detroit  prices  ” 

1.  Institute  of  Arts  into  a  gallery  of  jbe  Interstate  Merchants’  council  is 

nto.  Sept,  modern  and  classic  art  enjoying  a  repu-  auxiliarv  of  the  Chicago  Association 
from  his  tation  well  outside  the  confines  of  the  of  Commerce.  During  its  sessions,  trade 
ss  career  Lnited  States,  Mr.  Booth  has  spent  much  expositions  are  being  held  in  (Chicago. 
National  time  in  European  travel.  These  include  an  art  and  giftware  show, 

ler  of  the  As  president  of  the  municipal  arts  jewelrv  show,  fashion  show,  merchan- 
;  business  commission,  Mr  Booth  has  been  the  mov-  d'isplav  and  several  wholesale  ex¬ 

secretary  ing  spirit  in  bringing  about  the  con-  i,;b;t« 


RALPH  H.  BOOTH, 
President,  Booth  Newspapers. 


WASHINGTON  PAPER  SOLD 

M.  H.  Tones  has  sold  the  Garfield 
(Wash.)  Enterprise  to  Carl  P.  Dilts. 
Mr.  Dilts  has  been  with  the  paper,  a 
weekly,  for  four  years. 


IT  IS  nothing  uncommon  for  the  fourth  generation 
to  be  reading  the  Florida  Times-Union.  It’s  a 
long  span  from  1865!  Yet  in  all  the  years  there 
has  been  a  definite  editorial  provision  for  the  child  — 
in  the  social  news,  play  events,  special  pages  and  daily 
features.  We  frankly  seek  the  sustained  interest  of 
the  child  —  and  there  are  more  than  35,000  of  them, 
under  15,  in  the  daily  family  circulation  of  The 
Florida  Times-Union.  As  they  maintain  their  morn¬ 
ing  paper  “habit”  they  develop  strong  loyalty  —  as 
have  their  49,000  fathers  and  mothers  —  with  their 
own  parents  before  them.  It  is  this  loyalty  to  “my 
newspaper”  which  assures  such  effectiveness  for  the 
advertiser. 


JACKSONVILLE. 

FLORIDA 
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THE  LOCAL  SOUCITOR’S  ROUND  TABLE 

Every  Paper  Can  Claim  an  Exclusive  Market  Made  Up  of  a  Habitual  Reading  Clientele — Proof  Is  Clear 
Enough  When  Volume  Stays  Up  Over  a  Period  on  Segregated  Items 


By  GUY  HUBBART 


ARTICLE  XLIX 

ILLUSTRATING  REPETITION  OF  ITEMS  IN  A  SECOND 
PAPER  WITH  SOME  DEPARTMENTS  ADDED 

Both  Evening  Papers  and  same  day. 


Items  in  First  Paper 

One-piere  frocks . $16.50 

Silks,  yd .  1.00 

Cloves,  5  items,  50c  to .  2.95 

Men’s  suits .  35.00 

Men’s  shirts .  1.95 


Whole  store  sales . 

Advertised  department  sales. 


$8,600 

1,200 


Extra  Items  in  Second  Paper 

Umbrellas .  $3.50 

Evening  slippers .  12.50 

Curtains,  pair .  2.70 

Women’s  sport  hats .  4.25 

(Together  with  five  depart¬ 
ments  in  first  advertisement.) 

Whole  store  sales . $8,600 

Advertised  department  sales..  2,200 


Direct  (item)  sales  from  both  sets,  $800. 

Ordinarily  direct  returns  on  the  first  set  of  items  would  run  $350  on  an 
$8,600  whole  store  day.  By  adding  the  four  extra  items  direct  returns  run 
up  partly  due  to  combined  circulation  but  mostly  to  the  kind  of  items  added : 
seasonal  and  in  universal  demand.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  direct  returns 
came  in  on  curtains  and  evening  slippers,  because  the  second  paper  has  that 
type  of  clientele. 

Advertised  department  sales  on  second  paper  ran  upward  because  of  wide 
variety  represented;  no  other  reason  in  the  world,  but  a  very  logical  one. 


T'HE  following  interesting  query  was 
received  this  week: 

“Is  there  a  definite  reason  fqr  stores 
using  one  set  of  items  in  one  paper  and 
a  partial  repetition  in  another  but  with 
extra  items  in  the  second  paper?  One 
of  our  stores  runs  an  advertisement  in 
our  paper  with  items  from  six  depart¬ 
ments  and  revises  the  presentation  for 
a  comi)eting  paper  with  three  extra  de¬ 
partments  represented. — T  hey  claim 
better  response  from  the  other  paper. 
Is  this  real  or  just  an  argumetit?’’ 

This  situation  with  some  stores  is 
quite  real.  With  others  it  is  merely  a 
caprice  of  a  department  manager  or 
merchant,  or  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  As  yet,  few  retailers  give  suffi¬ 
cient  thought  to  the  fact,  no  longer  dis¬ 
putable  if  tested  out,  that  each  news¬ 
paper,  no  matter  how  much  circulation 
duplication  may  exist  between  two 
papers,  has  a  definite  market  of  its  own. 
Rather,  a  clientele  not  easy  to  point  to 
in  a  iffiysical  way,  but  none  the  less  real 
in  terms  of  daily  response. 

National  advertisers  using  papers  to 
cover  a  localized  territory  are  more 
likely  to  realize  this  than  local  retailers, 
especially  if  the  product  is  keyed  on 
coupons  and  sold  exclusively  through 
one  outlet  in  a  town  or  one  type  of  out¬ 
let.  By  checking  street  addresses  on  the 
return  coupons  quite  often  a  very 
definite  picture  comes  up  showing  that 
on  certain  types  of  goods  a  given  paper 
undoubtedly  has  a  large  percentage  of 
people  in  its  circulation  who  respond 
habitually  to  what  it  carries  in  adver¬ 
tisements.  This  is  good  proof,  if  proof 
is  needed,  to  bring  out  the  fact  that 
each  paper  has  wrapped  up  in  its  circula¬ 
tion  several  little  markets  of  its  own 
in  addition  to  the  general  market  it  and 
all  other  local  papers  reach  in  common. 

It  would  be  an  advance  in  newspaper 
practice  if  stores  and  papers  alike  would 
bend  some  effort  in  the  direction  of 
formulating  the  viewpoint  that  what  a 
paper  does  today  and  fails  to  do  to¬ 
morrow  for  a  store  is  largely  a  matter 
of  two  things:  (a)  what  goes  into  the 
space  on  different  days  and  (b)  the 
gaps  in  consumer  activity  that  naturally 
occur  as  peaks  and  valleys  of  spending 
rotate  through  a  population  and  a  sell¬ 
ing  period,  such  as  a  period  of  six  days. 

The  store  that  expects  a  paper  to  draw 
uniformly  high  every  day  pays  a  great 
compliment  to  its  circulation,  popularity 
and  influence.  In  medium-sized  cities, 
from  40,000  and  up  to  80,000,  with 
maybe  two  or  three  papers  and  six  to 
14  department  and  general  stores,  there 
simply  cannot  be  enough  general  buying 
activity  every  day  to  bring  uniformly 
high  response  to  the  scores  of  items  ap¬ 
pearing  for  a|l  stores  in  all  papers,  not 
even  if  the  city  is  largely  populated  by 
retired  farmers  and  successful  bankers. 


In  congested  metropolitan  centers,  there 
is  a  difference:  population  outnumbers 
the  ratio  of  stores  per  1,000  of  customers 
and  store  visits  per  customer  are  greater 
simply  because  a  greater  percentage  of 
the  population  have  easy  access  to  the 
stores. 

What  the  merchant  ought  to  expect 
from  a  given  paper  is  that  it  keep  daily 
buying  action  at  a  certain  level  based  on 
the  kind  of  values  featured,  except  of 
course,  in  the  case  of  big  departmental 
promotions.  And  the  paper  itself  would 
do  well  to  modify  its  claims  to  the  same 
standard,  not  only  under  present  condi¬ 
tions,  but  always. 

Back  to  the  query :  It  is  likely  that  the 
store’s  purpose  in  adding  extra  and  dif¬ 
ferent  items  to  the  other  paper  is  because 
of  special  stock  conditions.  Often  a  store 
has  a  limited  number  or  quantity  of  a 
certain  type  of  value  it  knows  to  be  in 
steady  demand  and  which  will  sell  out  on 
one  day’s  featuring.  If  so,  it  puts  it  in 
one  paper  and  leaves  it  out  of  another 
to  save  space  cost  and  to  be  not  over¬ 
advertised  on  it.  Also  the  idea  may  exist, 
with  definite  grounds  to  back  it  up,  that 
the  type  of  customer  most  interested  in 
the  value  is  more  likely  to  respond  from 
one  paper  as  against  the  other.  The  real 
or  most  common  reason,  however,  is  that 
the  store  has  set  out  to  use  one  paper  to 
build  up  a  given  type  of  business  and 
consistently  merchandises  its  space  in  that 
paper  to  that  end.  Practically  every  lead¬ 
ing  department  store  in  big  cities  like 
New  York,  Chicago,  Cincinnati  and  so 
on,  do  this. 


The  chart  example  shows  how  item 
composition  affects  daily  returns  where 
one  set  of  items  runs  in  one  paper  and 
the  same  set  with  added  items  runs  in 
another.  The  action  is  ^rfectly  natural 
and  neither  reflects  credit  or  detracts  it 
from  either  paper  used,  because  people 
buy  items,  not  papers,  when  they  read 
advertisements.  They  are  supplying 
specific  needs  and  respond  to  what  they 
see  in  the  two  different  pieces  of  copy. 
This  is  not  so  much  a  rule  as  a  principle 
of  circulation  sales  effect  and  is  subject 


to  many  variations  depending  on  day 
season,  price  and  store  prestige. 


PLAN  INTERESTS  LAWYERS 


Advertising  Proposal  of  Massachusetts 
Groups  Printed  in  Quarterly 

Secretary  Charles  M.  Calhoun  of  the 
Hampden  County  (Mass.)  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  has  received  many  inquiries  from 
other  bar  associations  throughout  the 
country  about  the  Massachusetts  group’s 
proposal  to  adopt  some  form  of  collec¬ 
tive  advertising,  reported  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  The 
current  issue  of  the  Massachusetts  Lou 
Quarterly  prints  the  report  of  the 
Hampden  committee,  suggesting  estab¬ 
lishment  of  some  form  of  collective  ad¬ 
vertising  which  shall  be  accepted  by  the 
profession  as  ethical.  The  Quarterly 
comments:  “This  interesting  report  re¬ 
flects  the  economic  pressure  which  the 
bar  as  a  whole  is  beginning  to  feel.” 

Definite  action  is  pending  in  the  hands 
of  a  committee  of  leading  lawyers  of 
Western  Massachusetts.  Increasing  com¬ 
petition  from  accountants,  real  estate 
agents,  trade  associations,  banks  and 
trust  companies  making  free  use  of  ad¬ 
vertising  space  is  cited  by  the  lawyers 
as  the  cause  of  the  proposal. 


DOLLAR  DAYS  DREW  LINAGE 

The  Canandaigua  (N.Y.)  Daily  Mes¬ 
senger,  in  its  issue  of  Aug.  6,  carri^ 
3,702  inches  of  paid  advertising,  a  record 
never  before  equalled  in  its  133  years, 
according  to  F.  A.  and  John  P.  Rotert- 
son,  publishers.  The  occasion  was 
Dollar  Days  in  Canandaigua,  Aug.  8  and 
9.  The  paper  ran  32  pages,  with  72% 
advertising. 


Largest  Indiana 
Coverage  at 
Lowest  Cost 

The  Star  Newspapers — Indianapolis  Star, 
Terre  Haute  Star-Post  and  Muncie  Star — 
have 

More  Circulation 

than  can  be  obtained  by  grouping  other 
papers  in  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute  and 
Muncie. 

And  the  Rate  Per 
Line  is  Less 

Natiotutl  Representatives 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

New  York — Chicago— Philadelphia 
Boston — Detroit — Atlanta 


Representing  a  limited  number  of  LEADING 
NEWSPAPERS  with  a  selling  force  assuring 
intensive  individual  service. 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO. 

Newspaper  RepresentatUses 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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Arcs 

Per  cent  oi 
Populetion 

Per  cent  of  Totel 
Toothbruih  Selei 

Educetional 

Rank 

A 

9.4 

26.9 

1 

B 

8.2 

9.6 

5 

C 

2.1 

1.1 

4 

D 

23.0 

14.4 

3 

B 

133 

8.4 

7 

P 

20.4 

26.1 

2 

G 

7.4 

— 

— 

H 

163 

133 

6 

Thst*  Bodinls  sr*  th* 

independent  drug  etoree 

reenlt  of  s  65  per  cent 
in  the  city. 

anrvey  of  all 

How  the  Toothbrush  Stock 
Moves  in  Philadelphia 

Philadelphia  has  eight  major  buying  areas,  indicated  by  the 
white  hexagons  in  the  gray  space.  Their  sizes  denote  re¬ 
spective  incomes  as  well  as  degrees  of  education  and 
familiarity  with  the  advantages  of  personal  hygiene.  The 
table,  lower  left  corner,  shows  how  Philadelphia’s  tooth- 
brush  stock  moves  in  the  various  buying  areas.  Area  G, 
the  business  section,  being  transiently  a  source  of  supply 
for  all  areas,  is  omitted.  Compare  table  and  hexagons  and 
you  see  at  once  that  buying  follows  income,  education  and 
a  high  scale  of  living — not  population. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  anyone  can  afford  the  cost  of  a  tooth¬ 
brush.  But  not  everyone  is  alive  to  the  necessity  of  one 
and  to  frequency  of  change,  as  the  table  shows.  So,  while 
toothbrush  sales  are  not  essentially  a  matter  of  income, 
they  are  decidedly  a  matter  of  the  background  which  it 
creates  and  maintains.  Proof  of  this  is  in  the  fact  that 
Area  A,  with  only  two-thirds  the  population  of  Area  E, 
buys  three  times  as  many  toothbrushes. 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  know  the  best  possible  way  to  dis¬ 
tribute  your  product  in  Philadelphia,  how  to  advertise  it, 
how  to  do  both  at  the  lowest  cost?  You  can  know  how  to 
short-cut  your  selling  and  step  up  its  speed,  while  you 
cover  the  proper  spots  for  a  steady  and  rapid  turnover  of 
merchandise  and  cash.  Write  today  for  information  about 
the  Cawl  Survey  and  how  it  can  and  will  help  you. 

The  Cawl  Survey  is  admittedly  the  most  painstaking,  most 
comprehensive  collection  of  economic  data  ever  gathered 
in  any  city.  It  is  not  made  up  of  desk-chair  theories.  It  is 
a  great  library  of  facts  which  show,  definitely,  what  to  do 
and  whom  to  reach  so  that  profits  will  not  be  whittled  away 
by  advertising  guesses  and  errors.  Write  for  the  informa¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  obligation  at  all. 

PUBLIC  LEDGER 

Morning  -  Evening  •  Sunday 
Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  Presid»mt 

Independence  Square,  Philadelphia 
Three  Great  Newspapers  in  the 
Third  Largest  City 
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NEW  $250,000  ADDITION  TO  CLEVELAND 
PRESS  PLANT  IS  COMPLETED 

Fourth  Story  Added  to  Present  Building — ^Will  Be  Occupied 
Exclusively  by  Editorial  Department — Permits  Doubling 
Size  of  Composing  and  Engraving  Departments 


The  Cleveland  Press  this  week  occu¬ 
pied  the  fourth  story  addition  to  its 
publishing  plant  at  East  Ninth  street  and 
Rockwell  avenue  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
the  entire  addition  being  used  by  the 
editorial  departme,  ..  It  provides  one  of 
the  most  modem  and  largest  editorial 
department  layouts  of  any  newspaper, 
and  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  about 
$250,000. 

The  Press  in  its  progress  in  recent 
years  has  twice  enlarged  its  plant  and 
the  new  addition  was  decided  upon  late 
last  year  by  Robert  P.  Scripps  and  Roy 
W.  Howard  when  President  Hoover 
called  upon  business  of  the  country  to 
advance  construction  as  a  beneficial  step 
in  meeting  changed  business  conditions. 
The  Press  building  enlargement  is  but 
one  of  several  expansions  for  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers. 

Mr.  Scripps  and  Mr.  Howard  instruct¬ 
ed  the  paper's  editorial  and  business  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  architects  to  devise  as  ef¬ 
ficient  an  arrangement  for  the  editorial 
offices  as  possible.  G.  B.  Parker,  W,  G. 
Chandler,  R.  A.  Huber  and  E.  E.  Cook 
joined  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor,  John  G. 
Meilink,  business  manager,  and  John  J. 
Lynch,  assistant  business  manager,  in 
conferences  which  worked  out  final  plans 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  Press  build¬ 
ing. 

In  addition  to  editorial  department  ex¬ 
pansion  the  enlargement  makes  possible 
the  doubling  of  size  of  the  composing 
room  and  engraving  room.  To  the  build¬ 
ing  as  a  whole  alxrut  one-third  of  its 
previous  capacity  and  size  have  been  add¬ 
ed.  The  addition  conforms  in  architec¬ 
tural  style  with  the  original  plant,  erected 
in  1912,  and  to  which  an  enlarged  me¬ 
chanical  unit  was  added  in  1925.  It  is 
of  brick  and  fireproof  construction. 

The  fourth  story  erected  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  previous  building  pro¬ 
vides  16,808  square  feet  of  floor  space. 
The  new  editorial  rooms  are  so  arranged 
that  the  staff  has  daylight  working  si»ce 
along  238  feet  of  space  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  addition,  providing  ample  lighting. 

Arrangement  of  the  rooms  provides  a 
continuous  process  in  the  handling  of 
news,  copy  always  moving  forward. 

P'rom  the  elevator  and  entrance  to  the 
spacious  rooms  come  first  the  informa¬ 
tion  desk,  offices  of  the  editor  and  edi¬ 
torial  writers  and  then  the  special  fea¬ 
ture  and  departmental  staffs.  There  is 
also  a  reception  room.  Separate  quar¬ 
ters  are  provided  for  A.  T.  Burch,  edi¬ 
torial  writer;  Fred  H.  Sterbenz,  current 
events  writer ;  Garland  Ashcraft,  editor¬ 
ial  feature  writer,  and  John  W.  Raper, 
editorial  columnist. 

A  large  enclosed  space  serves  the 
women’s  and  society  departments.  Then 
follow  quarters  for  the  science,  radio, 
theatrical,  promotion  and  sports  depart¬ 
ments.  Near  the  center  of  the  large 
room  are  enclosed  quarters  for  the 
United  Press  printers  and  beyond  this 
the  financial  news  staff  and  library  and 
reference  department. 

More  than  a  third  of  the  space  is  as¬ 
signed  to  the  news  staff  under  Ned  Doyle, 
managing  editor,  and  John  R.  Markham, 
city  ^itor. 

The  large  universal  copy  desk  is  cen¬ 
trally  located  with  the  sports  and  finan¬ 
cial  departments  and  the  press  associa¬ 
tion  and  telegraph  quarters  nearby.  The 
rewrite  staff  and  telephone  board  con¬ 
necting  every  desk  are  close  to  the  news 
executives,  and  a  systematic  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  desks  of  the  reportorial  staff 
brings  them  close  to  the  city  editor  and 
assistants. 

The  photographers  each  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  with  separate  dark  rooms,  and  they 
also  have  studio  quarters. 

The  art  department  has  separate  space 
with  direct  connection  with  the  engrav¬ 
ing  room  on  the  floor  below. 

Copy  is  sent  to  the  composing  room  on 
the  third  floor  by  pneumatic  tube,  and  a 


stairway  also  leads  from  the  desks  of 
the  managing  editor  and  assistants  to  the 
make-up  section  of  the  composing  room. 

Another  feature  is  a  direct  teletype 
service  constantly  connecting  the  local 
news  department  with  the  staff  at  the 
central  police  station. 

The  latest  lighting  equipment  has  been 
installed  giving  “daylight”  light  in  the 
darker  hours  of  the  working  periods  for 
the  day  and  night  staffs  which  the  paper 
maintains. 

The  former  editorial  quarters  are  be¬ 
ing  rearranged  for  the  composing  room 
force,  providing  5,608  square  feet  of  ad- 
tional  space.  In  this  is  to  be  installed 
new  typesetting  and  other  equipment. 
The  engraving  department  receives  3,584 
square  feet  of  additional  space,  also  per¬ 
mitting  new  equipment. 

The  press  and  stereotype  rooms  only  a 
few  years  ago  were  enlarged  and  new 
mechanical  equipment  installed. 

The  business  departments  occupy  the 
first  and  second  floors  of  the  main  build¬ 
ing  and  the  new  addition  also  permits  re¬ 
lease  of  some  space  by  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  for  further  expansion  of  the 
business  offices. 


REPORTER  IMPRISONED  BY 
HORNETS 

H4ROLD  A.  COATES,  reporter 
for  the  Lockport  (N.Y.)  Union 
Sun  and  Journal,  was  trapped  in 
his  summer  home  at  Olcott  Beach, 
near  that  city,  recently,  hy  a  swarm 
of  hornets  which  flew  about  the 
door  in  such  numbers  as  to  make 
it  impossible  to  leave.  Like  all 
good  reporters  he  immediately 
telephoned  his  office. 

A  consultation  was  held.  The 
editor  decided  poison  gas  would 
chase  hornets.  Mr.  Coates  filled  a 
spray  gun  with  ammonia,  squirted 
it  before  him  as  he  opened  the 
door,  escaping  successfully. 


GIRL  “CUB”  OBTAINED 
INTERVIEW  WITH  FORD 

Detroit  College  Student  Got  Auto, 
mobile  Magnate’s  Views  on 
Motor  Production  and 
Tariff  Law 


TELLS  STORY  OF  DAILIES 

A  24-page  rotogravure  booklet  called 
“Racing  with  the  Hours”  has  been 
issued  by  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times- 
Union  and  Democrat  &  Chronicle, 
Gannett  newspapers.  The  booklet  tells 
the  story  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
newspapers  gather,  publish  and  distribute 
the  news.  It  is  profusely  illustrated. 


COPY  PRIZES  AWARDED 


New  York  and  Kansas  City  Firms  Win 
Bronze  Plaques 

The  Franklin  Society  for  Home  Build¬ 
ing  and  Saving,  New  York,  was  awarded 
a  bronze  plaque  for  the  best  exhibit  of 
advertising  for  a  large  association  sub¬ 
mitted  in  a  contest  conducted  as  a  feature 
of  the  .38th  annual  convention  of  the 
Ignited  States  Building  and  Loan  league, 
held  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  recently. 
The  Anchor  Building,  Saving  &  Loan 
association  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  was 
given  a  similar  prize  for  the  finest  ex¬ 
hibit  of  advertising  submitted  by  a  small 
association. 

The  judges,  who  based  their  selections 
on  the  probable  effectiveness  of  the  copy 
used  in  the  various  forms  of  advertising 
submitted  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
displays,  were  Miss  Elizabeth  Mary 
Shoemaker,  of  Chicago,  publicity  direc¬ 
tor,  United  States  Building  and  Loan 
I.eague;  Preston  E.  Reed,  executive  sec¬ 
retary.  Financial  Advertisers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Chicago,  and  C.  H.  McMahon,  vice- 
president,  Financial  Advertisers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Detroit. 


TO  ATTEND  PRISON  CONGRESS 

John  Kidman,  of  the  editorial  staff, 
Montreal  Gazette,  sailed  Aug.  12  for 
England  en  route  to  Prague  where  he 
will  attend  the  quinquennial  International 
Prison  Congress,  as  the  sole  delegate 
from  Canada.  Mr.  Kidman  is  secretary 
of  the  Canadian  Prisoners  Welfare  As¬ 
sociation. 


The  dream  of  all  cub  reporters— 
“scooping  the  world” — was  achieved 
Saturday,  Aug.  9,  by  Madelon  Lee  Camp- 
sail,  20-year  old  neophyte  reporter  on  the 
Windsor  (Ont.)  Border  Cities  Star 
when  she  obtained  an  exclusive  inter¬ 
view  with  Henry  Ford. 

The  interview  was  also  carried  on  the 
United  Press  and  Associated  Press  wires 
from  Detroit  giving  the  Windsor  paper 
credit.  Newspaper  men  in  Detroit  said 
that  the  story  was  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
formative  interviews  given  by  Mr.  Ford 
in  years. 

In  the  interview  Mr.  Ford  predicted 
a  ten-month  year  for  the  automotive  in- 
dustry,  explained  his  views  on  the  present 
tariff  situation,  and  said  that  business 
men  caring  more  for  quick  profits  than 
for  good  products  at  low  prices  had  much 
to  do  with  the  unemployment  situation. 

Miss  Campsall,  a  student  at  Mary 
Grove  College  in  Detroit,  has  been  work¬ 
ing  for  the  Star  only  tw'o  weeks. 


NAMED  SOCIETY  EDITOR 

Miss  Phyllis  Taylor,  a  graduate  of 
Swarthmore  college,  has  been  made 
society  editor  of  the  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Er’cning  Nnvs,  succeeding  Miss  Zoe  B. 
Fales,  who  has  been  assigned  to  features. 


WRITING  TRAVEL  COLUMN 

The  Toledo  Blade  and  other  news¬ 
papers  owned  by  Paul  Block  have  started 
a  bi-weekly  series  of  articles  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  entitled  “Roaming  About  the 
World  With  Maurice  Hansem.”  Han¬ 
son  has  been  engaged  to  travel  over 
Europe  and  record  his  impressions. 


MR.  PUBLISHER: 

Let  us  make  up  that 
lineage  shortage  for  you 
this  year  —  have  a  real 
worth  -  while  Industrial 
or  Historical  Edition,  ex¬ 
ploiting  your  lines  of  in¬ 
dustry  in  an  impartial 
manner  —  or  a  Series 
of  Weekly  Sections  or 
Pages. 

Let  us  tell  you  what 
we  are  doing  for  other 
papers. 

John  B.  Gallagher  Co., 

45  Weat  45tli  Street 
New  York  City 


New  England’s  Second  Largest  Market 

Rhode  Island 
Resources 

The  total  resources  of  all  Rhode  Island  banks 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1930,  were 
$596,846,49 1 .  This  represents  an  increase 
of  $12,441,418  over  the  previous  year. 

Savings  deposits  in  all  Rhode  Island  banks 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1 930,  amounted 
to  $345,430,472.87.  While  the  savings  for 
1930  were  below  1929,  they  are  ahead  of 
the  1928  savings  account  figures. 

The  Providence  Journal 

and 

The  Evening  Bulletin 

■with  a  circulation  of  more  than  1 28,000  net 
paid,  offer  advertisers  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  reach  this  highly  concentrated 
market. 

Providence  Journal  Company, 

Providence,  R.  /. 

Rtprtt€ntmtiV€M 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY  COMPANY  R.  J,  BIDWELL  COMPANY 

Boston  New  York  Chicago  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco  Seattle 
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National  Representatives  •  Kelly-Smith  Co. 

N«w  York  Chicago  Boaton  Atlanta  Detroit  Philadolgkia 


!  WESTCHESTER 


The  Nations  Sixth  Great  Advertising  Center 


In  the  second  quarter  of  1930,  Westchester 
County  newspapers  ranked  sixth  in  the  country 
in  total  volume  of  advertising  linage. 

Th  e  figures  are  from  Media  records  and  are 
a  total  for  all  newspapers — morning,  evening, 
and  Sunday--- in  the  cities  indicated. 


Brooklyn] 


Agate  Lines 

1930 

Populetien 

42,804,087 

6,959,915 

21,247,891 

3,373,753 

20,424,6o6 

783,451 

19,430,553 

1,961,458 

17,53  1,697 

1,231,730 

14,727,720 

516,744 

14,380,732 

1,564,397 

13,629,593 

669,631 

12,781,626 

485,716 

12,449,755 

625,974 

12,343,005 

801,741 

11,984,354 

822,032 

11,378,147 

901,482 

10,280,931 

444,170 

10,262,925 

455,792 

9,979,459 

392,640 

9,971,693 

325,019 

9,698,186 

568,962 

9,381,349 

572,913 

9,095,818 

464,674 

9,063,627 

363,134 

8,936,077 

289,056 

8,788,679 

307,808 

8,750,019 

299,122 

8,611,303 

449,331 

8,392,534 

347,991 

7,373,936 

278,883 

7,134,830 

290,787 

Westchester  County  Publishers,  Inc. 

WHITE  PLAINS  NEW  YORK 


New  York  Gty  [Inc. 
Chicago  . 

Boston 
Philadelphia  . 

Los  Angeles 

*  WESTCHESTER  COUNTY, 

Detroit  . 
Pittsburgh  .  . 

Washington,  D.  C. 
San  Francisco 
Baltimore 
St,  Louis 
Cleveland 
Newark  . 

New  Orleans 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Rochester 
Milwaukee  . 
Buffalo  . 
Minneapolis  . 
Seattle  . 
Columbus 
Louisville 
Portland,  Ore.  . 
Cincinnati 
Atlanta 
St.  Paul  . 

Toledo 

*  Evening  only. 


e  of 
made 
I.Y.) 
)e  B. 
lures. 


John  N.  Hammer  [who  lives  in  Westchester] 
has  painted, For  us,his,conception  of  the  typical 
Westchester  home  —  or  should  we  say  family 
—  where  standards  of  living  are  highest  of 
anywhere,  and  per  capita  wealth  is  so  uniformly 
great  as  to  make  "cost”  a  secondary  item. 
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Partlowe  Remits  and 
Partlowe  Incomparable 
Records  continue 
unequalled  and 
unapproachable  infields 
of  every  she  for 
newspapers — both  large 
and  small. 


Ife 


Partlowe  added  circulation  is  clean  circulation. 
Every  subscription  secured  may  be  verified  and 
authenticated  by  the  publisher.  Compare  Partlowe 
results  with  claims  or  statements  of  any  other  cir¬ 
culation-building  plan,  method  or  organization. 


Cbe  Charles  Partlowe  Co* 

-  Member,  Better  Business  Bureau. 

>  ^  '  • 

6th  Flooi'  Occidental. Building  Indianapolis, Indiana 


’*The  PARTLOWE  PLAN  has  given  us  such 
a  substantial  gain  ....  the  Atlanta 
Journal  is  now  enjoying  the  largest 
circulation  in  its  history”. 


/4  CifkiimL  of jQufotion 

Newspaper  circulation-building  history  has  no 
greater  successes  in  its  annals  than  that  exempli¬ 
fied  in  the  life  of  John  D.  Simmons,  present  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Manager  of  Circulation 
for  The  Atlanta  Journal. 

Starting  in  August,  1883  as  a  carrier  boy,  working 
in  every  department  of  circulation,  becoming  the  head 
of  that  department  in  1889,  Mr.  Simmons  has  devoted 
almost  fifty  years  in  placing  The  Journal  in  a  predom¬ 
inant  position  among  the  great  publications  of  the 
country. 

The  growth  and  the  present  standing  of  The  Journal 
has  been  due  in  a  large  part  to  his  energy  and  judgment 
and  to  his  ability  in  surrounding  himself  with  a  most 
capable  and  aggressive  staff. 

Situated  in  a  highly  competitive  held,  the  position 
has  demanded  ability,  resourcefulness  and  a  mind  to 
keep  in  step  with  The  South’s  rapid  growth  and  devel¬ 
opment — all  requisites  brought  to  The  Atlanta  Journal 
through  Mr.  Simmons’  untiring  efforts  and  devotion 
to  the  work.  The  ever  increasing  circulation  gains  of 
The  Journal  have  been  steady,  substantial  and  sound, 
Mr.  Simmons  always  advocating  permanent  methods 
rather  than  spectacular  mediums. 


,10HN  D.  SIMMQ/yg 


He  has  been 

a  Part  Owner  of  The  Journal 
and  a  Member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors 
since  1890 


The  Charles  Partlowe  Company  take  immeasurable  pride  in  having  been  chosen  to 
serve  The  Atlanta  Journal.  After  Mr.  Simmons’  nearly  hfty  years  experience  with  other 
circulation  plans,  methods  and  stimulants,  he  selected  the  Partlowe  Plan  to  bring  The 
Atlanta  Journal’s  circulation  to  the  highest  point  ever  attained.  His  letter  shows  his 
approval  of  the  glorious  success  and  accomplishment  which  the  Partlowe  Plan  achieved 
for  this  truly  great  newspaper  institution. 


Cte  Charles  Partlowe  Co* 

Member,  Better  Business  Bureau. 

6th  Floor  Occidental  Building  Indianapolis, Indiana 
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MAJ.  E.  B.  STAHLMAN,  NOTED  SOUTHERN 
PUBLISHER,  DIES  IN  87TH  YEAR 

Owner  of  Nashville  Banner  Rose  from  Railroad  Laborer  to 
High  Position  in  Journalism,  Politics  and  Business — 

Had  Been  Ill  for  18  Months 


{By  telegraph  to  Editok  &  Pubushe*) 

Nashville,  tenn.,  Aug.  12— 

Major  Eldward  Bushrod  Stahlman, 
publisher  of  the  Naslnnlle  Banner  and 
one  of  the  South’s  outstanding  figures, 
died  at  his  home  in  Nashville  today  at 


Major  EL  B.  Stahlman 

Photographed  in  June,  1928,  at  S.NJ*,A. 
convention. 

5:40  A.  M.,  after  an  illness  of  18 
months. 

Major  Stahlman,  who  was  in  his 
eighty-seventh  year  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  had  risen  from  railroad  laborer  to 
railroad  executive,  business  man  and  pub- 
lislier. 

Age  did  not  dim  his  interest  in  business 
and  public  affairs.  The  mental  vigor  and 
I'hysical  stamina  that  had  carried  him 
from  poverty  to  eminence  and  then 
throi^h  many  a  bitter  political  campaign 
remained  with  him  until  the  end. 

Major  Stahlman  attended  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  Associated  Press  and  the 
American  Newspaper  Publisher’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  New  York  in  ld28.  In  June, 
1928,  he  was  present  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Southern  Newspajwr  Publisher’s 
Association  meeting  at  hklgewater  Gulf, 
Miss.  There,  as  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  postal  affairs,  he  was  largely 
instrumental  in  winning  the  fight  for  the 
restoration  of  the  1920  postal  rate.  He 
attended  the  sessions  in  a  wheel  chair. 

Tlie  man  who  was  to  become  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Nashville  Banner  came  with 
his  family  to  America  from  Gustow, 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  Germany,  in  1853. 
His  father  had  been  a  school  teacher  in 
Germany,  and  it  was  in  the  school  room 
that  Major  Stahlman  received  an  injury 
that  remained  with  him  through  life.  A 
school  bench  turned  over  on  him,  break¬ 
ing  his  leg  and  leaving  him  a  cripple. 

The  Stahlman  family  settled  in  West 
Union,  Doddridge  county,  W.  Va.  Soon 
afterward  the  father,  Frederick  Stahl¬ 
man,  died,  and  Mrs.  Stahlman  .subse¬ 
quently  married  Louis  Haniish,  a  natur¬ 
alized  American  citizen,  her  children 
thereupon  becoming  citizens  of  this  coun¬ 
try. 

In  the  years  of  struggle  that  followed 
his  father’s  death,  young  Stahlman,  on 
whose  shoulders  had  fallen  a  large  part 
of  the  burden  of  supporting  the  family, 
became  acquainted  with  Albert  Fink,  who 
later  became  general  manager  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  rail¬ 
road.  This  friendship  was  to  play  a 
significant  part  in  Major  Stahiman’s  life. 

It  was  while  working  as  a  laborer  on 
a  tunnel  near  Gallatin,  not  far  from 
Nashville,  that  Major  Stahlman  again 
came  in  contact  with  Mr.  Fink,  then  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Louisville  Nashville 
railroad.  He  recognized  young  Stahlman 
by  his  limp  and  frail  build,  and  had  him 
made  clerk  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
work. 

The  young  clerk  was  subsequently 
transferred  to  Bristol,  where  he  became 
a  representative  for  the  Southern  Ex¬ 


press  Company.  He  later  came  to  Nash¬ 
ville  and  in  1871  became  contracting 
freight  agent  for  the  L.  &  N.  It  was 
in  this  capacity  that  he  intr^uced  the 
domestic  use  of  coal  by  haying  it  dis¬ 
tributed  free  along  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany’s  lines.  The  coal  was  furnished 
free  by  the  mines  and  transported  free 
by  the  railroad. 

He  resigned  this  position  in  1881  and 
purchased  the  Union  Stockyards  at 
Nashville.  He  soon  gave  this  up,  how¬ 
ever,  and  returned  to  the  railroad  field 
as  vice-president  of  the  Louisville,  New 
Albany  &  Chic^o  railway.  In  1885  he 
was  chosen  third  vice-president  of  the 
IvOui.sville  &  Nashville  railroad,  serving 
later  as  commissioner  of  the  Southern 
Steamship  &  Railway  Lines  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  .Atlanta. 

He  later  declined  the  general  manag¬ 
ership  of  the  Santa  Fe  system  and  the 
presidency  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  railroad. 

Major  Stahlman  closed  his  railroad 
career  in  1890,  having  purchased  the 
Nashville  Banner  in  1^5,  which  helped 
him  to  win  the  famous  Tennessee  Mid¬ 
land  railroad  controversy.  He  opposed 
the  issuance  of  a  million  dollars  in  bonds 
by  the  city  to  build  the  Tennessee  Mid¬ 
land,  which  was  to  compete  with  the 
N.  C.  &  St.  L.  railway  and  the  L.  &  N. 
railroad. 

Under  the  direction  of  Major  Stahl¬ 
man  the  Banner  was  built  from  a  paper 
of  a  few  thousand  circulation  to  one  of 
metropolitan  proportions  and  of  wide 
reputation  as  a  public  journal. 

The  pul>lisher  participated  in  many 
local  and  state  political  contests  in 
which  his  life  was  threatened  because  of 
his  position  and  the  stand  taken  by  the 
Banner.  In  all  of  these,  some  successful 
and  others  unsuccessful,  he  maintained 
his  position  and  fought  straight  through 
to  a  finish. 

Major  Stahlman  took  up  the  fight  of 
the  people  in  the  Tennessee  Central  rail¬ 
way  case  in  1901.  With  other  business 
leaders  of  Nashville,  the  publisher 
fought  one  of  his  bitterest  fights,  and 
lost.  He  lived  to  see  the  day,  however, 
when  his  stand  was  vindicated. 

The  case  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
Tennessee  Midland  affair.  Promoters  of 
the  Tennessee  Central  wanted  the  city 
of  Nashville  to  issue  $1,000,000  in  bonds 
to  help  build  the  road.  Major  Stahlman 
not  only  fought  the  proposition  with  his 
newspaper  but  took  the  stump  against 
it.  He  took  the  stand  that  the  proposi¬ 
tion  was  not  a  good  one  for  Nashville 
and  that  the  city  would  lose  money.  The 
railroad  went  bankrupt,  and  it  was  not 
until  later  years  when  the  road  was  sold 
to  a  group  of  Nashville  capitalists  that 
it  was  put  on  a  paying  basis. 

The  Major  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
“independent  judiciary’’  campaign  in 
1910  and  was  successful  in  ^is  fight. 


The  world’s  finest 
array  of  comics. 


He  later  supported  Governor  Ben  W, 
Hooper,  Republican,  in  his  law-enforce¬ 
ment  program,  which  was  successfully 
carried  out. 

While  the  Banner  was  against  the  en¬ 
actment  of  the  prohibition  laws,  as  soon 
as  these  were  placed  on  the  statute 
books,  the  paper  advocated  their  strict 
enforcement  and  has  done  so  ever  since. 
Law  enforcement  was  one  of  the  cardinal 
principals  enunciated  by  Major  Stahl¬ 
man. 

At  one  time  the  publisher  of  the  Ban¬ 
ner  was  considered  for  appointment  to 
the  United  States  Senate  by  Governor 
Hooper,  but  after  due  consideration 
Major  Stahlman  declined  the  honor.  He 
believed  that  the  power  of  a  newspaper 
was  too  great  for  a  publisher  to  subject 
himself  to  the  temptation  to  pervert  this 
power  to  his  personal  ends. 

Always  with  the  good  of  the  public 
in  mind  and  without  regard  for  himself, 
it  has  been  said  many  times  of  Major 
Stahlman  that  it  was  doubtful  if  there 
ever  has  been  a  private  citizen  who 
fought  for  the  public  good  who  received 
such  wholesale  abuse  and  calumny.  Al¬ 
though  quick  to  forgive,  he  was  a  man 
of  bitter  enmities  and  strong  friendships. 

The  last  great  fight  made  by  Major 
Stahlman  was  that'  to  protect  the  water 
power  resources  of  the  state  from  seizure 
and  exploitation.  This  he  made  for 
three  years  even  to  the  very  last  days 
of  his  personal  direction  of  the  Banner. 

His  fight  against  political  corruption 
of  state  government',  no  matter  how 
firmly  entrenched,  was  carried  into  his 
last  active  days.  His  concern  in  public 
affairs  remained  until  the  last.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  with  interest  the  recent  successful 
campaign  of  his  friend.  Judge  Cordell 
Hull,  for  the  United  ^tates  Senate. 

Major  Stahlman  was  an  ardent  civic 
worker.  He  was  at  one  time  president 
of  the  board  of  aldermen  and  served  two 
terms  on  the  city  board  of  education.  He 
was  an  important  factor  in  the  fight  to 
land  the  great  Muscle  Shoals  nitrate 
plant  for  Florence,  Ala.  He  organized 
and  headed  the  Mecklenburg  Real  Estate 
Company,  owners  of  the  Stahlman 
Building,  Nashville’s  finest  office  struc¬ 
ture. 

The  publisher  was  the  first  lay  mem¬ 
ber  in  Na.shville  of  the  Grand  Central 
Art  Galleries.  He  gave  both  personal 


encouragement  and  financial  aid  to  artis¬ 
tic  ventures  in  Nashville. 

He  also  gave  freely  to  campaigns  for 
charity  and  for  funds  for  local  dvic  and 
educational  institutions.  He  was  well- 
known  for  the  aid  to  younj?  men  and 
women  in  getting  a  start  in  life,  and  one 
of  his  outstanding  characteristics  was  his 
personal  interest  and  generosity  toward 
those  in  his  employ.  His  atmual  gift  of 
a  turkey  to  every  employe  of  the  Banner 
at  Christmas  has  become  legendary. 

Major  Stahlman  was  a  member  of 
Cumberland  Lodge,  No.  8,  F.  and  A.  M., 
a  Knight  Templar  and  a  Shriner.  He 
took  the  Scottish  Rite  at  83  and  was 
chosen  president  of  the  class.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  several  country  clubs. 

Major  Stahlman  was  married  twice. 
He  married  Miss  Millie  T.  Qaimome  of 
Nashville  in  1866.  Of  this  union,  Frank 
Carl  Stahlman,  vice-president  of  Ae 
Banner  Publishing  Company  and  the 
Mecklenburg  Real  Estate  Company,  sur¬ 
vives.  His  second  marriage  was  to  Miss 
Sarah  Shelton,  of  Nashville,  in  1920. 
One  child.  Gray  Stahlrnan,  of  this  union, 
survives. 

Others  who  survive  Major  Stahlman 
are  a  brother,  George  W.  Stahlman;  two 
half-sisters,  Mrs.  George  Bowles  and 
Miss  Louise  Harnish,  of  Parkersburg, 
W.  Va. ;  a  half-brother,  Albert  Harnish, 
and  the  following  grandchildren:  James 
G.  Stahlman,  executive  director  of  the 
Nashville  Banner,  Edward  B.  Stahlman 
II,  Frank  Carl  Stahlman  II,  Mrs.  Byrd 
Douglas,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Hunt. 

GRAHAM  TAKES  NEW  POST 

George  N.  Graham  has  been  appointed 
advertising  director  of  the  New  Bu¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  Times.  Mr.  Graham  was 
for  seven  years  advertising  manager  of 
the  Syracuse  Herald,  two  years  in  charge 
of  the  advertising  department  of  the 
Mihvaukee  Sentinel  and  four  years  as 
business  and  advertising  manager  of  the 
Worcester  Evening  Post. 

NEW  “SKIPPY”  SERIES 

A  new  series  of  “Skippy”  cartoons  by 
Percy  Crosby,  publication  of  which  began 
this  week,  points  out  the  evils  of  gang 
rule  and  the  ludicrousness  of  the  “pro¬ 
tection”  system  that  exists  in  many 
American  cities. 


The 

Archineer 


NEA  Service,  Inc., 

1200  W.  3rd  St..  Cleveland.  Ohio 


WHAT  will  it  cost?  This  is  generally  the  first 
question  to  come  up  in  any  serious  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  new  and  better  newspaper  plant. 

The  importance  of  getting  the  tight  answer  demands 
that  you  enlist  the  aid  of  engineers  and  architects  who 
possess  the  specialized  ability  and  the  judgment  to  help 
you  get  the  utmost  for  your  money.  You  want  thor¬ 
oughly  competent  assistance  in  planning  ^nd  building 
a  plant  that  "fits.” 

This  is  the  kind  of  cooperation  we  offer  you.  This  is  the 
kind  of  service  for  which  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  the 
Oklahoman  and  others  among  our  newspaper  clients 
have  always  commended  us.  We  shall  be  glad  to  discuss 
your  program  with  you,  even  if  it  is  now  only  in  the 
tentative  stage. 

Frank  D.  Chase,  Inc. 

Engineers  and  Architects 
720  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
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Nation 


One  Man*s  Loss 

The  advertiser  in  the  Chicago  market  who  fails  to  make 
adequate  use  of  the  Chicago  Evening  American  suffers  a 
loss  that  is  his  wiser  competitor’s  gain.  For  if  his  com¬ 
petitor  is  wiser  he  is  using  the  Chicago  Evening  Ameri¬ 
can  as  it  should  be  used,  and  is  reaching  over  100,000 
more  Chicago  families  than  any  other  evening  paper  can 
offer  him. 

Proof?  The  Chicago  Evening  American  sold  a  daily  aver¬ 
age  of  555,980  copies  in  the  first  seven  months  of  1930;  the 
second  Chicago  evening  paper  sold  442,024. 

Thus  the  consistent  user  of  the  Chicago  Evening  American 
in  that  period  enjoyed  regular  contact  with  113,956  more 
evening  newspaper-reading  families  than  the  advertiser 
who  didn’t  use  it  at  all,  and  got  a  far  better  break  than 
the  hit-or-miss  user. 

And  the  solid  standing  of  the  Chicago  Evening  American 
with  this  great  plus-reader  body  is  revealed  in  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  its  leadership.  Today  it  is  in  its  tenth  consecutive 
year  in  the  forefront  of  its  field,  and  its  fifth  year  of  lead¬ 
ing  its  nearest  evening  competitor  by  over  100,000  copies 
daily. 

CHICAGO  EVENING 

AMERICAN 

a  good  newspaper  now  in  its  TENTH  YEAR  of 
circulation  leadership  in  Chicago’s  evening  field 


al  R  epresentatives :  RODNEY  E.  BOONE  ORGANIZATION 


IN  EGYPT 


HEADLINES,  FEATURE  STORIES  TABOO 
ON  138-YEAR-OLD  N.  Y.  WEEKLY 


MIAMI  DAILY  NEWS  SUED 


FRIEDE  PAYS  $300  FINE 


Defeated  Candidate  Asks  $50,000,  New  York  Publisher  Sold  “An  Ameri- 
Charging  He  Was  Libelled  can  Tragedy”  in  Boston 

The  Metropolis  Publishing  Company,  I>onald  A.  Friede,  Xew  York  book 
publisher  of  the  Miami  Daily  News,  has  publisher,  who  was  ordered  a  year  ago 
been  named  in  a  $50,000  damage  suit  to  pay  a  $300  tine  for  selling  the  banned 
tiled  against  it  by  j.  H.  Swink,  unsuc-  book,  “An  American  Tragedy,”  in  Bos- 
cessful  candidate  for  state  attorney  in  ton  and  failed  in  an  appeal  to  the 
Dade  county.  Supreme  Court,  paid  his  fine  Aug.  11, 

cow  or  had  a  visitor  last  week  is  of  far  editorial,  published  May  25,  en-  in  Boston. 

more  interest  to  his  readers,  in  Mr.  Hall  s  titled  “The  Two  Major  Evils”  was  the  Friede  was  to  have  appeared  in  Su- 
opinion,  than  the  murder  of  a  summer  basis  of  the  action.  Swink  alleges  the  perior  Court  a  week  ago  and  when  ht 

Daily  News  “became  greatly  envious  of  failed  to  come  was  ordered  defaulted, 
his  happy  state  and  contrived  to  injure  The  default  was  removed  by  Judge 
his  good  name  and  bring  public  infamy  Henry  T.  Lummus  Monday, 
upon  him  by  publishing  libels.”  The  New  York  publisher  came  to 

The  editorial  in  question  held  Swink  Boston  about  a  year  ago  and  sold  two 

and  one  other  candidate  up  as  candidates  volumes  of  the  b<iok  to  a  Boston  police 

of  the  underworld  in  its  attempt  to  cap-  inspector.  He  was  promptly  arrestd 

ture  the  law  enforcement  machinery.  At  and  found  guilty  of  selling  an  obscene 

one  point  it  states :  book. 

“Imagine  what  would  happen  if  this  - - - 

law  enforcement  machine  were  turned  BRITISH  JOURNALIST  TO  TOUR 
over  again  to  such  men  as  Pine  (the  Horace  Wyatt,  secretary  of  the  Im- 
other  candidate)  and  Swink,  men  known  p^rjal  Motor  Transport  Council,  and 
league  with  the  dregs  of  manager  of  Motor  Transport  and  Bus  & 
sodety.  ’  Coach,  will  arrive  in  New  York  Oct.  5. 


No  Heads  Larger  Than  Eight  Point  Allowed  in  Editor  Hall’s 
Catskill  Recorder,  Founded  in  1792 — Page  One  Devoted 
to  Personal  Items  from  Surrounding  Communities 


ARKY  HALL  of  Catskill.  N.  Y..  is 
an  editor  who  still  operates  on  the 
iry  that  the  country  weekly  public 
prefers  neighlior- 

<ither  its  week- 
*1  ly  publication,  and 

Modern  ma- 
|h  1  j  chinery  and  high 

[  priced  printers  in 

carder  shop  turn 
out  a  grist  of 
correspo  ndence, 
personal  mention 
and  “odds  and 
ends  gatherings” 
in  exactly  the 
same  style  and  much  the  same  content  as 
$12  a  week  men  put  up  in  hand-set  col¬ 
umns  when  Mr.  Hall  went  into  his 
father’s  plant  51  years  ago. 

The  fact  that  the  Recorder,  though 
Democratic,  has  one  of  the  largest  cir¬ 
culations  of  any  paper  in  a  county  that 
is  predominantly  Republican  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  his  theory  alxiut  what  is 
valuable  news  for  a  weekly  paper  has  at 
least  partial  foundation  in  fact.  Some 
of  the  prestige  of  his  publication,  Mr. 
Hall  admits,  however,  must  I>e  credited 
to  the  sound  reputation  built  on  the 
rocks  of  accuracy,  dependability  and  per¬ 
sonal  news  coverage  by  his  father,  the 
late  J.  B.  Hall,  and  his  brother,  the  late 
Frazier  Hall. 

Harry  Hall's  aim  throughout  the  28 
years  of  his  sole  management  has  been 
to  maintain  the  reputation  of  the  paper 
by  following  as  closely  as  possible  the 
successful  pathway  carved  by  his  father 
and  elder  brother.  He  has  come  now  to 
the  point  where,  at  the  age  of  74.  he  is 
at  once  the  oldest  active  business  man  in 
Catskill  and  proprietor  of  the  oldest  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  community.  It  is  also  one 
of  the  oldest  upstate  papers  and  probably 
has  the  longest  record  of  continuous 
publication  of  any  in  the  state. 

The  Recorder  came  into  being  as  the 
Catskill  Packet  in  1792  as  a  newspaper 
and  printing  venture  by  Mackey  Cros- 
well  and  his  brother.  Dr.  Thomas  O’Hara 
Croswell,  who  came  from  Connecticut  to 
give  the  frontier  hamlet  on  the  Hud.son 
the  two  things  which  they  considered  it 
needed  most,  a  print  shop  and  a  drug 
store,  which  is  also  still  doing  business 
just  across  the  .street  from  the  Recorder 
office.  Farsighted  business  men  were  the 
Croswells.  who.  according  to  local  his¬ 
tory,  started  their  enterprises  when  Cats¬ 
kill  was  comprised  of  but  ten  buildings 
and  about  190  inhabitants. 

“Fifty  years  ago,”  says  Mr.  Hall,  “the 
Recorder  was  considered  one  of  the  liest 
weekly  papers  in  New  York  State.  I 
can’t  hold  the  reins  much  longer,  but  as 
long  as  I  do  I  am  going  to  maintain  it 
as  my  father  and  brother  made  it. 
When  some  younger  man  takes  it  over 
he  probably  won’t  run  it  as  1  have.  Most 
papers  have  changed  with  the  times  and 
I  guess  the  Recorder  will  have  to  change 
some  day — but  not  while  I  sit  in  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  chair.” 

Five  columns  of  correspondence  on  the 
front  page — invariably  led  by  Athens, 
Coxsackie  and  New  Baltimore — are 
broken  by  a  few  verses  of  poetry  at  the 
top  of  the  fifth  column  from  the  left 
and  the  next  tw'o  columns  are  filled  with 
miscellaneous  information,  local  and 
timely  or  otherwise,  with  a  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  editor,  if  it  is  particularly  in¬ 
teresting.  leading  the  seventh  column.  A 
news  story,  if  it  is  of  particular  imixirt 
and  wide  interest,  may  sometimes  lead 
that  column,  but  headlines  are  talxx). 
Nothing  larger  than  an  eight  point  cap 
head  ever  appears  in  the  Recorder. 
Usually  upper  and  lower  case  is  used. 
The  fact  that  Mrs.  Mary  Robinson  lost  a 


THE  RECORDER. 


Harry  Hall 


Front  page  of  Catskill  Recorder  afterward  founde 
re.sort  visitor  or  an  automobile  accident,  i^iftsburg. 

The  last  noticeable  change  the  Re- 
corder  underwent  was  when  the  present  NASON  O 

editor  substituted  front  page  advertising  Harry  B.  Nasoi 
with  correspondence  early  in  his  regime,  of  the  Philadelf>hi 
Since  then  the  Recorder  has  not  varied  spending  his  vac 
an  iota  in  front  page  appearance  or  gen-  home  at  Ventnor, 
eral  make-up.  In  these  days  of  splash-  and  their  two  chi 

ing  heads  and  original  features,  it  is  _ 

unique ;  but  it  is  the  paper  that  Greene  I 
county  swears  by.  1 1 


Pennsylvania 
Dailies  Quality  Group 


BRODIE  IN  AUTO  CRASH 

Edward  E.  Brodie.  .American  .Minister 
to  Finland  and  publisher  of  the  Oregon 
City  (Ore.)  Daily  Enterprise,  was 
slightly  injured  in  an  automobile  acci¬ 
dent  near  Helsingfors,  -Aug.  11,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  wireless  dispatch  to  the  Nezv 
York  Times.  The  envoy’s  car  was 
forced  into  a  ditch  when  he  attempted 
to  pass  a  truck  which  failed  to  give  way. 
Mr.  Brodie  received  only  slight  cuts 
from  glass.  His  wife  and  daughter  who 
were  with  him  were  unhurt. 


National  advertisers  interested  in  these 
markets  know  that  they  are  getting  the 
leading  and  dominant  paper  in  each 
city  when  advertising 


DUNSTER  VISITING  NEW  YORK 

R.  Dunster,  adverti.sement  manager  of 
the  Cape  Town  office  of  the  Argus  South 
.African  Newspapers,  Ltd.,  is  in  New 
York  for  two  weeks  and  is  making  his 
headquarters  with  the  American  office 
of  his  company,  S.  S.  Koppe  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Times  building. 


Pennsylvania 
Dailies  Quality  Group 


Berwick  Enterprise 
Bristol  Courier 
Canonsburg  Notes 
Coatesville  Record 
Columbia  News 
Doylestown  Intelligencer 
Hazleton  Plain  Speaker 
Hazleton  Standard  Sentinel 


Phoenixville  Republican 
Pittston  Gazette 
Pottstown  News 
Pottsville  Republican 
Pottsville  Morning  Paper 
Stroudsburg  Record 
Sunbury  Item 
Towanda  Review 


THE  BENTON 
EVENING  NEWS 


is  to  Franklin  County 
what  Egypt’s  Associ¬ 
ated  Dailies  is  to 
Southern  Illinois  — 
It  covers  the  field 


Represented  By 


COAL— FRUIT— GRAIN 
Enameled  stoves 


Hamilton-DeLisser,  Inc 

NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Greater  advertising  Discrimination 


The  days  of  advertising  largess  ceased  on  the  day  the  lambs  were 
slaughtered  in  Wall  Street.  Business  men  quickly  learned  their 
advertising  must  shoulder  a  heavier  duty  than  ever  before.  Their 
advertising  dollar  assumed  a  greater  intrinsic  value — and  the 
battle  cry  of  advertising  became  “RESULTS.”  Such  conditions 
contributed  to  make  this  record. 


For  the  twelve  months  ending  July  31,  1930 
The  Commercial  Appeal  Carried  (  more 

advertising  than  any  other  Memphis  Newspaper — 
The  Memphis  Evening  Appeal  carried  more 
advertising  than  the  other  afternoon  paper. 


DURING  THE  TWELVE  MONTHS  ENDING  JULY  31,  1930 

All  Memphis  Newspapers  carried  a  total  of  30,628,759  lines  of  advertising.  Of  this 
total  the  Appeal  Papers  (The  Commercial  Appeal,  Daily  and  Sunday,  and 
The  Memphis  Evening  Appeal)  carried  22,345,064  lines. 

The  dominance  of  the  Appeal  P  apprs  in  the  Memphis  field  is 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  i  n  these  days  of  advertising 
discrimination  they  were  chosen  to  carry  out  of  all 
advertising  run  in  Memphis — 


SIX  DAYS 
A  WEEK 


% 


SIX  DAYS 
A  WEEK 


The  Commercial  Appeal 


Memphis  Evening  Appeal 


Comparative  Lineage  Month  By  Month 


Computed  In  Lines 

The  Commerelal 
Appeal 
(6  da>s  only) 

Other 

Afternoon 

paper 

. 6:1.5,817 

610,.561 

655,095 

845,2.50 

741,174 

. 72K,«26 

Xovember,  10‘*9  . 

771,666 

611,170 

5a5,404 

605,8.56 

. 60.5,247 

March,  Vo3U  . 

April,  1930  . 

714,091 

845,803 

May,  1030  . 

62.5,177 

582,:158 

July,  1030  . 

Comparative  Lineage  Month  By  Month 


Computed  In  Lines 

The  Memphis 
Evenlnn 
Appeal 

Other 

Afternoon 

paper 

August,  1929  . 

610,561 

655,005 

845,250 

741,174 

771,666 

611,170 

585,404 

605,856 

714,091 

845,803 

625,177 

582,.358 

September,  1020  . 

October,  1020  . 

. . 704.774 

January,  1030  . 

February,  1030  . 

. 630,168 

March,  1 030  . 

July,  1030  . 

S.nOT.TOS  8,283,095  8,546,153 

During  the  Twelve  Months  Ending  July  31, 1930,  the  Sunday 
Commercial  Appeal  Carried  4,831,148  Lines  of  Advertising 


THE  APPEAL  PAPERS 


8,283,603 


THE  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  MEMPHIS  EVENING  APPEAL 

The  South's  Largest  Newspaper  Fastest  Growing  Newspaper 
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CARRIER  DELIVERY  SYSTEM  FIRMLY 
ESTABLISHED  BY  BROOKLYN  DAILY 


Eagle  Distributing  33,000  Copies  Daily  in  Densely  Populated 
Apartment  House  Districts — Care  Taken  Not  to 
Conflict  With  Deliveries  of  Route  Dealers 


Home  delivery,  once  considered  im¬ 
practical  as  a  method  of  newspaper 
distribution  in  New  York’s  densely  popu¬ 
lated  residential  sections,  has  become 
firmly  established  during  the  past  two 
years  in  Brooklyn,  the  city’s  largest  bor¬ 
ough.  The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  which 
experimented  with  the  system  for  a  year 
before  seriously  adopting  it  now  depends 
on  carrier  boys  to  handle  33,000  of  its 
circulation,  according  to  K.  W.  Fleming, 
manager  of  home  delivery. 

The  Eagle’s  carrier  boy  system,  which 
started  with  six  branchy,  now  extends 
to  all  parts  of  the  borough,  Mr.  Flem¬ 
ing  told  Editok  &  Publisher  this  week 
in  recounting  the  sto^’  of  the  growth  of 
that  department.  This  is  the  second 
home  delivery  service  to  establish  itself 
successfully  in  Brooklyn.  The  Brooklyn 
Times  was  placed  on  a  carrier  delivery 
basis  some  time  ago. 

The  Eagle’s  carriers  work  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual  merchant  plan.  Each  boy  buys  his 
papers  from  the  home  office  at  two  cents 
a  copy  daily  and  three  cents  on  Sunday, 
and  sells  them  for  three  and  five  cents 
respectively. 

"In  this  way  we  feel  that  we  teach  the 
boys  to  look  on  their  jobs  with  a  sense 
of  responsibility  while  at  the  same  time 
they  receive  a  business  training,”  Mr. 
Fleming  said.  “Before  we  hire  the  boys 
we  have  one  of  our  men  talk  with  their 
parents  and  explain  the  advantages  of 
working  as  a  carrier.  'The  job  keeps  the 
Iwys  out  of  mischief  after  school  hours 
and  during  vacation  we  provide  plenty 
of  sports  and  educational  work  to  oc¬ 
cupy  them  when  they  are  not  delivering 
their  routes  or  collecting.” 

Home  delivery,  although  started  by  the 
Eagle  in  a  small  way  two  years  ago, 
was  not  developed  to  a  great  extent  until 
the  acquisition  of  the  paper  by  Frank 
E.  Gannett  in  January,  \92B.  The  other 
Gannett  newspapers  were  working  largely 
on  a  home  delivery  basis  and  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  make  a  serious  attempt  at  es¬ 
tablishing  a  carrier  system  on  the  Eiagle. 
The  plan  has  proved  extremely  success¬ 
ful,  according  to  Mr.  Fleming. 

“We  were  up  against  a  different  prob¬ 
lem  than  newspapers  in  other  cities,”  the 
home  delivery  manager  declared.  “It  is 
harder  to  get  New  York  l>oys  interested 
in  the  job  than  it  is  to  interest  the  boys 
in  othCT  localities.  The  boys  here  are 
accustomed  to  a  somewhat  different  mode 
of  existence.  They  have  many  other 
things  to  interest  them,  and  occasionally 
their  environment  is  not  conducive  to 
business  enterprise.  Because  of  the  good 
influence  of  our  branch  managers  and 
the  instructive  nature  of  the  work,  our 
carrier  system  is  practically  a  form  of 
boy  welfare  work.” 

When  the  home  delivery  started  only 
6,000  papers  were  distributed  by  this 
method.  This  numlier  increased  to  33,- 
000  before  the  \isual  summer  slump  hit 
circulations.  The  hot  weather  has  forced 
the  total  down  about  2,000,  Mr.  Flem¬ 
ing  said,  but  this  is  expected  to  be  re¬ 
gained  in  September. 

One  of  the  first  problems  met  by  the 
Eagle  in  establishing  its  delivery  system 
was  that  of  possible  cutting  into  news¬ 
stand  sales.  Before  delivery  was  installed 
in  any  district  a  check-up  was  made  of 
stand  sales  in  that  particular  district.  It 
was  found  that  in  the  Flathush,  Bedford 
and  Bay  Ridge  sections  of  Brooklyn, 
where  the  newsstand  totals  were  highest, 
they  were  not  affected  at  all.  In  outly¬ 
ing. districts.  however,  slight  inroads  were 
made  into  the  stand  sales. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  transfer  sub¬ 
scribers  from  the  big  route  dealers  to  the 
home  delivery  lists,  Mr.  Fleming  said. 
On  the  contrary,  every  possible  effort 
has  been  made  to  have  Eagle  readers, 
who  receive  papers  from  these  dealers, 
continue  to  do  so.  When  it  is  discov¬ 
ered  that  a  home  delivery  subscriber  has 
switched  from  a  route  dealer,  the  sub¬ 


scriber  is  requested  to  return  to  the 
dealer.  In  this  way  the  Eagle  is  assured 
that  almost  the  entire  home  delivery  cir¬ 
culation  is  additional  distribution. 

Unceasing  efforts  are  made  to  keep  the 
boys  interested  in  their  work  and  to  en¬ 
courage  them  to  bring  in  new  subscrip¬ 
tions.  A  commission  of  25  cents  is  paid 
for  each  home  delivery  subscriber  added 
by  the  boys.  In  addition  to  this  a  bonus 
of  50  cents  is  given  for  each  single  sub¬ 
scription  by  which  a  boy’s  route  is  in¬ 
creased  during  the  month.  For  instance: 
if  a  boy  has  60  names  on  his  route  and 
at  the  end  of  J'une  this  is  increased  to  61, 
he  receives  a  50-cent  bonus;  if  it  reaches 
62,  he  gets  one  dollar  bonus. 

In  the  summer,  when  the  carriers 
have  more  time  to  themselves,  due  to 
cessation  of  school  activities,  the  Eagle 
conducts  swimming  contests,  beach  parties 
and  baseball  games  to  occupy  their  atten¬ 
tion  and  keep  them  off  the  streets  as 
much  as  possible.  The  parties  and  con¬ 
tests  are  run  continuously  through  the 
vacation  period.  At  the  end  of  the 
summer  a  general  field  day  is  held,  in 
which  the  “world  series”  for  the  base¬ 
ball  leagues  are  held.  There  are  four 
such  leagues,  divided  according  to  car¬ 
rier  districts. 

On  mornings  when  contests  or  beach 
parties  do  not  take  up  the  time  of  some 
of  the  700  boys  in  the  27  districts,  they 
devote  their  efforts  to  canvassing. 

Added  stimulus  is  given  to  the 
soliciting  of  new  subscriptions  by  a  plan 
of  giving  the  boys  whatever  they  want 
as  merchandise  prizes,  Mr.  Fleming 
pointed  out.  If  a  boy  wants  a  football, 
a  bathing  suit  or  a  new  suit  of  clothes, 
he  is  told  how  many  new  subscriptions 
will  be  required  for  the  article  and,  when 
he  has  brought  in  that  number  he  re¬ 
ceives  what  he  has  requested.  At  cer¬ 
tain  times  definite  prizes  are  offered  for 
increases  shown  over  special  two  or 
three-day  periods.  I^st  week  each  boy 
who  brought  in  new  subscriptions  on 
either  Friday  or  Saturday  received  a 
watermelon.  Recently  bathing  suits 
were  given  as  rewards. 

The  foundation  of  the  home  delivery, 
Mr.  Fleming  explained,  was  laid  by 
house-to-house  solicitation.  When  enough 
circulation  was  guaranteH  in  a  certain 
district  a  branch  was  formed.  After  the 
branch  had  been  established,  solicitation 
by  the  carriers  was  relied  upon  to  obtain 
additional  subscribers. 

The  winter  months  find  the  carriers 
with  not  so  much  time  to  spare  from 
school  work,  and,  during  that  period. 
Eagle  activities  are  limited  to  meetings 
of  branch  groups  and  inter-district 
basketball  games.  \X  the  group  meet¬ 
ings  a  member  of  the  Eagle  staff  usually 
talks  to  the  boys  on  selling  and  business 
conduct.  The  boys  are  given  instruc¬ 
tions  in  how  to  meet  people  and  how  to 
solicit  subscriptions. 

The  activities  of  the  700  carriers  are 
recorded  monthly  in  the  Tclgae  Ncivs, 
official  organ  of  the  Telgae  Clubs,  the 
carriers’  branch  organizations.  Officers 
of  the  clubs  are  elected  from  among  the 
boys.  “Telgae”  is  “Eaglet”  spelled  back¬ 
wards. 

The  Telgae  News  is  edited  and  printed 
by  the  Eagle  and  news  of  each  branch 
is  accompanied  by  pictures  of  carriers 
who  have  obtained  increases  in  their 
routes. 

The  boys  who  are  to  serve  as  carriers 
are  chosen  carefully  by  the  Eagle,  Mr. 
Fleming  declared. 

“We  receive  a  lot  of  co-operation  in 
this  work  from  the  schools,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “Many  of  our  carriers  are 
selected  with  the  co-operation  of  school 
principals,  and,  due  to  this  care,  there 
is  very  little  change  in  our  carrier 
organization.  The  only  real  turn-over 
comes  in  the  summer  when  many  of  the 
Ixjys.  particularly  those  from  the  better 
sections  of  Brooklyn,  go  away  on  vaca¬ 
tions.  We  usually  try  to  give  these  boys 


their  jobs  again  when  they  return  from 
the  country.” 

In  selecting  carriers,  the  Eagle  en¬ 
deavors  to  make  places  for  boys  from 
needy  families  whenever  possible,  Mr. 
Fleming  said. 

“We  always  try  to  place  these  boys 
when  we  can,”  he  declared,  “and  we  give 
them  routes  in  their  own  neighborhood. 

“What  we  eventually  hope  to  do,” 
Mr.  Fleming  continued,  “is  to  arrange 
with  the  schools  for  some  system  of 
picking  boys  according  to  their  scholastic 
standing.  We  hope  to  work  out  a  method 
of  using  carrier  jobs  as  a  stimulus  to 
urge  the  boys  to  better  scholastic  work.” 


STARTING  LAWSON  MEMORIAL 


Foundation  Completed  for  $2,400,000 
Y.M.C.A.  Structure  in  Chicago 

All  contracts  have  been  let  for  the  23- 
story  Lawson  department  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  a  memorial  to  Victor  F.  Lawson, 
late  owner  and  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News.  Foundations  for  the  new 
building,  which  it  is  said,  will  be  the 
finest  “Y”  structure  in  Chicago,  have  been 
completed  at  Chicago  avenue  and  Dear¬ 
born  street. 

“The  building  is  to  be  a  monument  to 
commemorate  the  life  and  the  works  of 
Victor  F.  Lawson,”  John  V.  Farwell, 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  said 
in  announcing  the  awarding  of  contracts; 
“it  is  a  tribute  especially  to  Mr.  Law¬ 
son’s  generosity  toward  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.” 

The  structure  will  contain  700  rooms. 
For  18  stories  the  building  will  cover  the 
entire  site,  139  by  104  feet,  and  will  ^ 
topped  by  a  five-story  setback.  Total  cost' 
will  be  $2,400,000. 


DeFOE  TOURING  EUROPE 

Murl  H.  DeFoe,  co-publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Charlotte  (Mich.)  Tribunc- 
Repuhlican  and  postmaster  of  that  city, 
is  touring  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Den¬ 
mark  as  a  member  of  a  conducted  party 
of  the  John  C.  Calhoun  Highway  associ¬ 
ation  of  South  Carolina. 


DEFENDS  ADVERTISING 


Street  Railway  President  Says  I|. 
creased  Budget  Vital  to  Company 

Powell  C.  Groner,  president  of  the 
Kansas  City  Public  Service  Company, 
appearing  Aug.  5,  at  Jefferson  City  be¬ 
fore  the  Missouri  Public  Service  Com¬ 
mission  at  a  hearing  called  on  its  applica¬ 
tion  for  increase  in  fare  from  eight  to 
ten  cents,  defended  the  action  of  the 
directors  in  boosting  the  annual  advertis¬ 
ing  appropriation  from  ^,000  to  $80,(0) 
annually.  He  also  denied  the  assertioa 
that  the  street  railway  should  not  adver¬ 
tise  liecause  it  is  a  monopoly  and  has 
no  competition. 

“The  increase  was  made  because  the 
company  and  myself  believe  in  advertis¬ 
ing,”  he  told  the  commission.  “If  the 
company  had  the  money,  we  would  have 
spent  much  more  in  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  and  in  other  mediums.  It  is  es¬ 
sential  to  a  utility  to  cultivate  good  rela¬ 
tions  beween  itself  and  the  public  through 
advertising.” 

Mr.  Groner  branded  as  a  fallacy  the 
claim  that  a  street  railway  has  no 
competition. 

“VVe  have  the  most  strenuous  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  hundreds  of  automobiles  that 
are  owned  in  Kansas  City,”  he  said. 


CHIEF  ATTACKS  EDITOR 

O.  D.  Stiles,  editor  of  the  Hollywood 
(Fla.)  News,  was  attacked  and  b«iten 
last  week  by  Police  Chief  Qaire  Stout 
Articles  uncomplimentary  to  the  official 
are  said  to  have  aroused  his  ire.  Chief 
Stout  said  he  had  submitted  to  repeated 
newspaper  attacks  from  time  to  time. 
Stiles  indicated  he  would  not  seek  redress 
in  court. 


NEW  TEXAS  PAPER 

The  Mission  (Tex.)  Citizen,  weekly, 
recently  made  its  appearance  in  that 
city,  bringing  Mission’s  total  of  news¬ 
papers  to  three.  The  paper  is  an  eight 
page  tabloid  under  the  direction  of  Bob 
Jeffries. 


Forget  Price!  T ry  Quality! 

When  quality  is  merely  mentioned  or 
inferred  and  price  appeal  is  stressed, 
quality  is  generally  absent. 

Surely  no  one  expects  bargains  every 
day;  invariably  slashed  prices  denote 
slashed  quality. 

With  Certifieds  the  sole  appeal  is  their 
quality;  the  best  we  know  how  to  make, 
offered  at  the  lowest  price  consistent 
with  Certified  quality. 

A  case  of  500  Certifieds  will  demonstrate 
Certified  quality  much  better  than  words 
can  ever  describe  it. 

Forget  price !  T ry  quality !  It  pays ! 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  ^  New  York,  N.Y 
For  dependable  sfereofypirKj  use  Cert! fied  Dry  lAats 

AUOe  IN  THE 
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MN  RATES  IOWA  BUSINESS  HRST 


Burlington  Daily  Purchases  New  Plane 


The  airplane  shown  above,  is  the  new  ship  recently  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Burlington  Gazette,  one  of  the  Iowa  Daily  Press 
Association  dailies  at  Burlington.  The  plane  is  an  American 
Eagle  three-passenger  cabin  ship,  and  is  piloted  by  Harold 
Phillips.  It  will  be  used  to  secure  pictures  and  stories  for  the 
Gazette.  The  plane  is  powered  by  a  Kinner  Motor,  has  a  top 
speed  of  one  hundred  thirty  miles  an  hour,  a  cruising  speed 
of  one  hundred  ten  miles  an  hour,  and  climbs  five  hundred 
to  six  hundred  feet  per  minute. 

Rapid  progress  on  the  new,  eighteen-plane,  all-steel  hangar, 
for  the  Burlington  air  port  is  being  made,  and  ground  plans 
for  the  80x100  building  have  already  been  turned  over  to  City 
Engineer  Harry  Vollmer,  who  is  to  supervise  the  erection  of 
the  new  building.  Local  labor  will  be  used  throughout. 


Paving  Work  Now  Well  Ahead  of  Schedule 


IOWA’S  EXPORTS 
MAKE  BIG  GAIN 


1929  Total  Is  16  Per  Cent 
More  Than  1928,  Says 
Government  Bureau 


Exports  of  Iowa  products,  for 
the  year  1929,  showed  a  16  per 
cent  gain  over  those  of  1928, 
according  to  Buel  A.  William¬ 
son,  Iowa  district  manager  for 
the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce.  As  shown  in  William¬ 
son’s  report,  made  recently, 
Iowa  exports  In  1929  amounted 
to  $37,401,376,  as  compared 
with  a  total  valuation  of  $32,- 
305,237  for  1928.  The  figures 
are  for  goods  shipped  on  direct 
export  bills  of  lading,  and  no 
figures  are  available  for  the 
amount  of  indirect  exports; 
the  value  of  these,  Williamson 
said,  has  been  estimated  at 
from  $5,000,000  to  $25,000,000. 

Lard  Leads  Export  List 

Iowa’s  prominence  in  both 
agricultural  and  Industrial 
lines  is  demonstrated  in  the 
list  of  major  Iowa  exports  for 
1929.  Some  of  the  state’s  ex¬ 
ports,  in  order  of  the  total  value 
of  1929  shipments  are:  1.  Lard, 
$12,693,801;  2.  Tractors,  $4,- 

485,630;  3.  Bacon,  $4,296,253; 
and  4.  Hams,  $3,759,006.  Other 
important  exports  were  indus¬ 
trial  machinery  and  parts, 
corn  starch  and  fiour,  corn 
syrup,  corn,  pickled  pork,  can¬ 
ned  meats,  furs,  oatmeal, 
wheat  fiour,  wood  and  paper 
manufactures,  iron  and  steel 
manufactures,  and  chemicals. 

That  Iowa’s  export  business 
is  constantly  on  the  increase  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
bureau’s  report  lists’  a  total  of 
140  new  foreign  connections 
made  in  1929,  bringing  $604,- 
533.35'  worth  of  new  business 
to  the  state. 


With  108  miles  of  paving 
laid  on  Iowa  roads  between 
July  1,  and  July  15,  Chief 
Engineer  F.  R.  White,  of  the 
state  highway  commission,  re¬ 
cently  announced  that  approxi¬ 
mately  two-thirds  of  the  1,000 
mile  paving  program  for  1930 
would  be  completed  by  August 
1.  White  also  explained  that, 
since  the  end  of  July  marks 
the  half-way  point  in  the  pav¬ 
ing  construction  season,  the 
remaining  months  of  August, 
September  and  October  would 
be  ample  time  to  complete  the 
year’s  paving  schedule. 


According  to  reports  of  the 
commission,  427.8  miles  of 
paving  were  laid  before  July  1, 
and  the  work  done  the  first 
half  of  July  brings  the  year’s 
total  to  nearly  536  miles,  or 
considerably  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  1,000  miles  of  pav¬ 
ing  planned  for  1930. 

Although  final  figures  for 
July  construction  have  not  yet 
been  compiled,  paving  work 
for  the  month  Is  expected  to 
continue  the  record-breaking 
marks  set  in  May  and  June. 


NEW  BUILDING  FOR 
SIOUX  CITY  CUDAHY 
BRANCH  COMPLETED 


Sioux  City  —  Greatly  in¬ 
creased  facilities  for  handling 
wholesale  trade  have  recently 
been  announced  by  the  Cud¬ 
ahy  Packing  Company  here, 
with  the  opening  of  a  new  dis¬ 
tributing  plant. 

The  new  plant  is  located  at 
Leech  and  Chambers  Streets, 
in  close  proximity  to  the  other 
properties  of  the  Cudahy  Com¬ 
pany,  and  the  new  building  is 
connected  with  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  packing  plant  by 
overhead  conveyors.  Modern 
equipment,  complete  In  every 
respect,  has  been  installed,  and 
includes  beef  coolers,  produce 
coolers,  general  cooler  sales 
space,  and  a  smoked  meat 
room.  A.  R.  Wesson,  who  has 
been  with  the  Cudahy  Com¬ 
pany  for  sixteen  years,  is  to 
be  supervisor  of  this  new 
branch  distributing  plant. 


Building  Permits 

Still  Increasing, 

Report  Shows 

Contract  awards  for  new 
construction  of  all  types  In 
Iowa  showed  large  gains  as 
compared  with  both  the  preced¬ 
ing  month,  and  with  June, 
1929,  according  to  a  report  re¬ 
cently  published  by  the  F.  W. 
Dodge  Corporation. 

For  the  first  six  months  of 
the  year,  new  construction 
undertaken  in  the  state 
reached  a  total  of  $62,209,400, 
a  substantial  gain  over  the 
total  of  $35,425,400  for  the 
same  period  in  1929.  The  June 
total  of  $26,614,700  is  far  ahead 
of  the  $6,040,300  figure  re¬ 
corded  for  May,  and  c’ompares 
with  a  total  of  $9,725,100  for 
June,  1929. 

Sioux  City  Still  Gaining 

Sioux  City  building  permits 
continued  to  be  an  important 
part  of  the  state’s  1930  in¬ 
crease  in  construction,  when  it 
was  announced  recently  that 
the  city’s  permits  lor  the  first 
six  months  of  1930  exceed 
those  for  the  same  period  last 
year  by  more  than  a  million 
and  a  quarter  dollars.  The  total 
value  of  permits  granted  up  to 
June  30,  of  this  year,  is  $2,- 
409,680,  as  compared  with  $1,- 
202,813  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1929,  a  net  increase  of  more 
than  100  per  cent.  Two  of  the 
largest  permits  issued  in  June 
went  to  the  International  Mill¬ 
ing  Company,  for  construction 
of  new  storage  bins,  and  to 
the  Texas  Oil  Company,  for  a 
bulk  and  filling  station  located 
on  East  Fourth  Street.  Alter 
issuing  80  permits  during  June, 
the  city  building  department 
estimated  that  the  season’s 
construction  total  will  ap¬ 
proach  $5,000,000. 

Ames  Permits  Doubled 

Ames  was  also  high  among 
the  Iowa  cities  showing  in¬ 
creases  in  construction  work 
during  the  first -half  of  1930.  In 
the  first  six  months  of  1930, 
building  permits  totaling  $368,- 
011  were  issued  by  City  Man¬ 
ager  J.  H.  Ames.  This  is 
nearly  4wice  the  value  of  the 
permits  issued  during  the  same 
period  in  1929,  when  the  per¬ 
mits  totaled  $190,625. 


Iowa's  motor  registration 
figures,  for  the  six-months 
period  ending  June  Ist,  indi¬ 
cate  the  reason  why  motor 
menufacturers  ore  still  finding 
Iowa  to  be  an  important  mar¬ 
ket  for  their  'products.  Regis¬ 
tration  receipts  for  the  period 
were  $12,063,548.54,  an  increase 
of  $1,183,534.39  over  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  of  1929,  and 


STATE  6IVEN  GOLD 
RATING  FOR  FIFTH 
SUCCESSIVE  MONTH 


Iowa  Only  State  to  Get  High¬ 
est  Place  on  Babson  Sales 
Map  for  July 


The  Babson  Sales  and  Credit 
Map,  published  monthly  by  the 
Babson  Statistical  Organization, 
showed  Iowa  to  be  the  only 
state  with  excellent  business 
opportunities,  during  the 
month  of  July.  The  gold  rat¬ 
ing,  symbolizing  the  highest 
classification  of  sales  and  busi¬ 
ness  opportunities,  was  thus 
given  to  Iowa  for  the  fifth 
successive  month  by  Babson. 

A  study  of  the  Babson  maps, 
for  the  past  five  months,  re¬ 
veals  that  no  other  state  haa 
enjoyed  the  continued  excellent 
business  as  has  Iowa.  South 
Dakota  maintained  the  highest 
rating  for  four  months,  but 
dropped  to  a  green  rating,  sec¬ 
ond  highest,  in  July;  and  in 
that  month,  Iowa  was  the  only 
state  of  all  the  forty-eight  to 
be  honored  with  the  gold  clas¬ 
sification. 

Rating  Based  on  3  Points 

The  Babson  gold  rating  is 
based  on  a  study  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  points:  1.  Business  must 
show  a  gain  over  the  sama 
period  of  the  preceding  yeai 
and  preferably  with  a  tendency 
for  this  percentage  of  gain  to 
increase.  2.  It  should  show  an 
increase  over  the  same  period 
averaged  for  several  years. 
3.  There  should  be  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  reversal  of  trend  in  the 
near  future. 

In  addition  to  the  gold  rating 
received  on  a  basis  of  the 
above  points,  Iowa  received 
the  highest  classification  for 
July  in  the  matter  of  Portland 
cement  shipments  received,  in 
life  insurance,  and  electric 
power. 

No  Tendency  to  Slacken 

Iowa’s  gold  rating  for  fivei 
successive  months  shows  that 
there  is  no  tendency  to 
slacken,  in  the  matter  of 
general  business  conditions 
throughout  the  state,  and  that 
the  Hawkeye  state,  alone,  con¬ 
tinues  to  enjoy  a  period  of 
good  business,  even  in  the  face 
of  the  current  business  depres¬ 
sion  being  felt  in  most  other 
states  of  the  Union. 


more  than  the  total  collections 
for  that  year. 

An  increase  of  more  than  $1.- 
000,000  in  gas  tax  collections 
for  the  same  period  shows  that 
lowans  are  doing  more  driving 
than  ever  before.  No  wonder 
the  gasoline,  oil,  tire,  and  ac¬ 
cessory  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  consider  Iowa  a 
stronghold  for  their  sales! 


rVDVERTISERS  who  understand  the  state 
realize  that  Iowa  is  not  one  market  but  a  group 
of  markets,  each  served  by  its  own  local  daily 
newspapers.  Consequently,  to  get  your  full  share 
of  Iowa  business,  newspapers  in  each  of  its 
twenty-seven  commercial  centers  are  necessary. 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  IOWA 

hmtt  . Tribune 

. Newe-Republican 

Burlington  . Gazette 

Burlington  . Hawk-Eye 

Cen-oll  . Daily  Herald 

Cedar  Rapids  . Gazette 

A  Republican 

Centerville. lowegian  A  Citizen 

Clinton  . Herald 

Council  Bluffs  . Nonpareil 

Creston  . News- Advertiser 

Davenport  . Democrat 

A  Leader 

Davenport  . Times 

Dubuque  ...Telegraph-Herald 
and  Times-Joumal 

Fort  Dodge  . Messenger 

A  Chronicle 


Fort  Madison  . Democrat 

Iowa  City . Press  Citizen 

Keokuk  . Gate  City 

Marshalltown  . Times- 

RepubUcan 

Mason  City . Globe-Gazette 

Muscatine  . Journal  A 

News-Tribune 

Newton  . News 

Oelwein  . Daily  Register 

Oskaloosa  . Herald 

Ottumwa  . Courier 

Perry  . Chief 

Sioux  City  . Journal 

Sioux  City  . Tribune 

Washington  . Journal 

Waterloo . Daily  Courier 

Waterloo  . Tribune 


Car  Registrations  Show  Big  Increase 
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RATE  DIFFERENTIAL  PROBLEM  SHOULD 
BE  STUDIED  BY  INDIVIDUAL  CITIES 

Advertising  Manager  Opposes  National  Advertisers’  Practice 
of  Lumping  All  Papers  Together  in  Discussing  Situation — 
Lower  Retail  Rate*^Aids  Distribution 


By  DON  U.  BRIDGE 

AdvertUinc  Manafer,  Indianapoiit  News 


There  is  very  little,  if  any,  conten¬ 
tion  that  general  newspaper  rates  are 
too  high  in  relation  to  productive  value 
or  in  relation  to  competitive  media.  The 
discussions  revolve  entirely  around  the 
fact'  that  l<x:al  retailers  are  charged  rates 
that  average  less  than  the  rates  paid  by 
general  advertisers.  Just  who  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  any  such  rate  differen¬ 
tial?  The  retailers  of  the  commodities 
s(dd  by  the  national  advertisers!  Cer¬ 
tainly  national  advertisers  benefit  from 
the  advertising  of  their  retailers. 

Very  few  manufacturers  could  operate 
without  retail  outlets.  It  wfwld  appear 
that  national  advertisers,  realizing  the 
possible  reaction  upon  themselves  of 
shrinking  profits  in  many  retail  lines, 
would  look  with  favor  on  a  system  that 
permits  retailers  to  use  large  units  of 
newspaper  space — particularly  when 
they,  themselves,  are  obtaining  a  rate 
that  is  well  in  line  with  the  cost  of  other 
media.  The  retailer  uses  the  saving  to 
purcha.se  more  space  with  which  to  sell 
more  merchandise  that  he  buys  from  the 
manufacturer. 

Value  per  dollar  of  investment  cer¬ 
tainly  is  the  primary  consideration  in 
the  purchase  of  any  commodity  or  serv¬ 
ice,  newspaper  space  included.  There  has 
been  much  discussion  of  retail  and  gen¬ 
eral  rate  differentials,  but  apparently 
very  little  consideration,  at  least  in  those 
discussions,  of  basic  values. 

In  many  cities  there  are  excellent 
newspapers  with  general  milline  rates 
that  are  below  the  average.  Isn’t  an 
analysis  of  individual  newspaper  values 
more  significant  than  any  other  consider¬ 
ation?  How  much  does  it  cost  to  reach 
and  sell  a  prospect  through  newspaper 
advertising  at  established  rates  as  com¬ 
pared  v'ith  the  cost  through  other  media? 
Isn’t'  that  the  only  really  important  ques¬ 
tion? 

It  is  not  the  contention  that  all  exist¬ 
ing  differentials  are  justified.  Some  may 
be  too  high.  Some  may  be  too  low. 

■Although  local  costs  and  values  largely 
govern  rate  schedules,  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  average  differential 
now  existing  is  an  approximate  basis 
that  is  not  unfair  to  the  average  manu¬ 
facturer  or  the  average  newspaper.  Most 
newspaper  rate  schedules  are  not  at  all 
accidental.  Newspapers  are  operated  by 
good  business  men.  Neither  has  any 
newspaper  been  immune  from  normal 
economic  laws  during  the  past'  years 
when  rate  schedules  and  policies  were 
being  formulated.  It  does  .seem  probable 
that  a  very  high  differential  cannot  be 
justified  anymore  than  the  contention  that 
there  .should  not  even  be  sufficient  differ¬ 
ential  to  pay  the  agency  commission. 

It  is  apparent  that  most  expressed 
opinions  on  the  differential  subject  have 
endeavored  to  consider  purely  .  localized 
conditions  on  a  nation-wide  basis.  If 
individual  market  situations  are  studied 
from  the  standpoint  of  individual  news- 
l)aper  values,  the  differential  problem  will 
approach  solution  more  rapidly,  more 
fairly  and  with  less  temporarv  loss  to 
general  advertisers  of  true  advertising 
values.  Also,  a  newspaper  does  not  find 
proper  encouragement  to  keep  its  differ¬ 
ential  within  average  limits  when  all 
new'spapers,  regardless  of  the  degree  of 
differential,  are  considered  as  a  unit 
rather  than  individually. 

Apparently  all  figures  expressing  dif¬ 
ferential  percentages  have  been  based 
upon  a  comparison  of  gross  general  rates 
with  net  retail  rates.  It  appears  that  the 
only  logical  method  is  to  compare  the 
average  net  retail  rate  with  the  average 
net  general  rate.  That  logical  compari¬ 
son  produces  a  somewhat  different  per¬ 
centage  of  differential. 

Different  and  somewhat  more  signifi¬ 
cant  figures  expressing  the  degree  of 


newspaper  rate  differentials  also  would 
lie  obtained  if  the  calculations  were  lim¬ 
ited  to  a  selected  group  of  newspapers 
that  carry  the  majority  of  the  total  gen¬ 
eral  linage.  Most  of  those  newspapers 
sell  general  advertising  at  rates  repre¬ 
senting  differentials  that  are  less  than 
the  average  for  all  newspapers.  Al¬ 
though  exceptions  exist  to  all  rules,  in 
many,  probably  most  cases  the  general 
adverti.ser  is  able  to  buy  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive,  medium  and  still  pay  the  lowest 
differential  percentage.  As  might  l)e  ex¬ 
pected.  these  newspapers  are  of  the  type 
that  charge  general  rates  for  general  ad¬ 
vertising  and  retail  rates  for  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  in  all  cases  alike  rather  than 
f)perating  fluctuating  rate  schedules  that 
can  be  broken  under  buying  pressure. 

.A  differential  of  reasonable  size  is 
thoroughly  justified  from  the  .stand¬ 
points  of  both  newspaper  costs  and  ad¬ 
vertising  values.  Here  are  summaries  of 
.some  of  the  reasons : 

1.  General  rates  are  discounted  15  i»r 
cent  to  pay  for  agency  service — a  service 
that  represents  definite  and  practically  in¬ 
dispensable  value  to  the  adverti.ser.  Such 
commission  is  not  paid  on  retail  adver¬ 
tising. 

2.  An  additional  two  per  cent  cash  dis¬ 
count  is  paid  on  general  advertising  that 
is  not  allowed  to  retail  advertisers  by 
most  newspapers. 

3.  Local  advertising  represents  several 
times  the  total  volume  of  general  ad¬ 
vertising. 

4.  Retail  advertising  provides  a  rraire 
steady  “load”  throughout  the  year  than 
the  more  widely  fluctuating  seasonal 
variations  of  general  advertising  volume. 
Overhead  is  with  us  always  and  the 
newspaper  must  lx-  manufactured  daily 
without  curtailment  in  news. 

3.  There  is  a  distinct  news  value  and 
circulation  promotion  value  in  retail  ad¬ 
vertising.  That  news  value  attracts  ad¬ 
vertising  readership  that  is  of  definite 
value  to  the  general  advertiser  and  un¬ 
obtainable  in  any  other  type  of  medium. 

6.  Selling  costs  are  materially  higher 
for  general  advertising  than  for  retail 
advertising — probably  two  to  four  times 
higher  as  an  average.  Nevertheless,  news¬ 
paper  selling  costs  probably  are  not 
higher  in  the  general  field  than  those  of 
other  general  media. 

7.  The  cost  of  unusual  and  expensive 
forms  of  merchandising  service  must  be 
included  in  general  rates,  as  frequently- 
stated  during  recent  years.  It  must  be 
time  for  all  such  service  proposals  and 
requests  to  be  limited  to  the  compara¬ 
tively  few  functions  that  the  newspaper 
can  perform  cheaper  or  l>etter  than  the 
advertiser  can  do  them  for  himself. 
Newspaper  “sideshows"  cost  money  and 
someone  must  pay  for  the  ticket. 

8.  The  average  general  advertiser  can 
utilize  the  complete  circulation  of  a 
newspaper  to  better  advantage  than  the 
average  retail  advertiser  due  to  a  greater 
number  of  retail  outlets  located  wherever 
the  newspaper  circulates. 

9.  There  are  far  more  claims  for  ad¬ 
justments  or  reruns  on  general  advertis¬ 
ing  that  are  based  upon  technicalities. 
Publications  desire  to  be  fair  in  making 
any  justified  adjustments,  but  it  costs 
money  to  rerun  an  advertisement  l)e- 
cause  of  factors  that  did  not  materially 
detract  from  its  effectiveness. 

10.  General  advertisers  surround  their 
orders  with  far  more  restrictions  and 
conditions,  all  of  which  add  to  the  cost  of 
handling. 

Fortunately  the  majority  of  advertis¬ 
ers,  agency  executives  and  newspaper 
men  have  approached  the  retail-general 
rate  problem  in  a  sane,  cooperative  man¬ 
ner.  Certainly  a  community  of  interests 
exists.  Newspapers  need  general  adver¬ 
tising.  General  advertisers  need  news¬ 


papers.  While  not  sacrificing  in  the  least 
the  obvious  right  to  establish  their  own 
rate  schedules,  newspaper  managers  have 
definitely  demonstrated  their  desire  to 
study  thoroughly  all  phases  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  to  act  with  fairness  to  all.  In 
fact,  many  progressive  newspaper  men 
thoroughly  understood  and  appreciated  the 
complete  problem  years  ago  and  con¬ 
structed  their  rate  schedules  accordingly. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  Construc¬ 
tive  action  of  newspaper  men  is  the 
definitions  of  retail  and  general  adver¬ 
tising  adopted  last  May  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion.  These  logical  definitions  have 
since  l)een  approved  and  adopted  by  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Pacific  Northwest 
newspapers.  Similar  action  may  be 
taken  by  other  important  newspaper 
groups.  It  is  generally  recognized,  of 
course,  that  proper  definitions  provide 
the  logical  first  step  in  the  solution  of 
the  complete  problem. 


NEW  BRANCH  PLANT  FOR 
CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


Work  Started  on  $500,000  Structure 
on  South  Side — When  Completed 
Daily  Will  Have  Two  Auxil- 
iary  Production  Units 


The  Chicago  Daily  Xnvs  has  met 
with  such  success  in  its  auxiliary  North 
Side  printing  plant  that  construction  of 
a  similar  set-up  on  the  South  Side  has 
been  started  to  expedite  deliveries  of  the 
paper  in  that  territory. 

The  structure,  which  will  represent  an 
investment  of  more  than  $300,000,  will 
be  at  W'est  .36th  street  and  the  tracks 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  just 
east  of  Oakley  avenue.  The  site  ex¬ 
tends  north  to  Garfield  boulevard. 

The  plant  will  contain  13  press  units, 
and  will  permit  distribution  of  papers 
many  minutes  ahead  of  existing 
schedules. 

The  North  .Side  plant  of  the  Daily 
News  was  established  last  year.  Matrices 
for  the  pages  of  each  edition  are  made 
at  the  main  plant.  400  W'est  Madison 
street  and  speeded  to  the  North  Side 
plant.  There  plates  are  cast  and  papers 
printed  for  rapid  distribution.  Fast  small 
automobiles  are  able  to  make  the  run 
through  traffic  to  the  auxiliary  plant 
much  quicker  than  cumbersome  trucks. 
This  summer  the  automobile  service  to 
the  North  Side  plant,  which  is  on  the 
river  hank,  has  been  supplemented  by 
use  of  speedboats.  Motor  cars  will  be 
used  for  the  South  Side  plant. 

The  new  plant  was  designed  by  Joshua 
D’Esposito,  consulting  engineer,  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  the  mechanical  staff  of 
the  Daily  News,  and  it  is  regarded  as 
a  modern  printing  plant  in  every  respect. 
It  is  designed  for  straight-line  produc¬ 
tion. 

The  site  comprises  .30,340  .square  feet. 
A  private  switch  track  with  a  150- foot 
loading  platform  will  make  it  possible 
to  unload  paper  directly  from  railway 
cars. 

The  building  itself  will  be  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  three  stories  in  height,  fronting 
north  on  W^est  .36th  street,  and  set  back 
15  feet  from  the  street.  It  will  he  of 
steel  and  reinforced  concrete  construc¬ 
tion,  fireproof  and  will  have  an  exterior 
of  face  briek  trimmed  with  Bedford 
stone.  It  will  he  80  hv  196  feet  and  will 
contain  15.700  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

The  pressroom,  extending  the  full 
length  of  the  structure  will  be  31  feet 
4  inches  in  height  and  40  feet  wide.  A 
balcony  the  entire  length  of  the  room 
will  make  it  possible  for  visitors  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  whole  battery  of  presses  in 
operation.  The  building  will  have  22 
per  cent  of  its  area  of  glass,  which,  with 
skylights,  will  make  it  unusually  light 
and  airy.  There  will  be  storage  space 
for  12  trucks  and  1.200  tons  of  paper. 

The  presses  are  being  built  by  the 
Hoe  Company  and  will  be  of  the  same 
general  type  as  those  in  the  main  plant 
of  the  Daily  News,  but  of  an  improved 
design.  The  R.  C.  Weibolt  Company  is 
general  contractor. 


“CONNIE” 

By  Frank  Godwin 


The  Prettiest  Girl 
in  the  Comics 


Daily  6-Col.  Continuity  Strip 
Weekly  4-Color  or  Blaek-and- 
White  Full  Page 

The  strip  is  drawn  in  a  series  of 
complete  episodes,  each  standing 
alone  but  comprising  one  con¬ 
tinuous  comedy. 

Godwin  has  put  into  this  comic 
every  element  that  circulation  ex¬ 
perts  are  now  demanding: 

REAL  STORY-TELLING 
CONTINUITY 
BEAUTIFUL  GIRLS 
SPRIGHTLY  COMEDY 
SUSPENSEFUL  MELODRAMA 
MASTERFUL  TECHNIQUE 

"It  it  ttldom  that  a  strip  gets  the 
public  approval  thrU  CONNIE  hat  en¬ 
joyed  to  soon  after  its  introduction, 
but  this  hat  all  of  the  necessary  ele¬ 
ments  of  good  art,  adventure,  ro¬ 
mance  and  also  wholesomenest.  In 
short,  we  think  it  a  very  good  page 
and  ttrip,’’^W,  Lawrence  Dickey, 
KANSAS  CITY  JOURNAL-POST. 

"I  have  found  CONNIE  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  girl  whose  adventures  have  cre¬ 
ated  a  great  deal  of  reader  interest. 
We  have  published  CONNIE  from 
the  first  appearance  of  the  strip,  and 
it  hat  steadily  improved  from 
month  to  month."— H.  M.  Crist, 
BROOKLYN  DAILY  EAGLE. 

“We  find  that  our  readers  take 
exceptional  interest  in  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  CONNIE.  It  is  a  factor  in 
building  reader  interest,  and  we  hear 
frequent  comment  on  its  excel¬ 
lence  in  draftsmanship  as  well  as 
wit." — NEWARK  LEDGER. 

“Frank  Godwin's  comic  strip 
CONNIE  which  we  have  been  using 
but  a  few  weeks,  now  hat  taken  a 
big  hold  upon  the  community.  It 
was  a  success  almost  from  the  day 
of  its  Erst  appearance,  and  we  count 
it  now  at  one  of  our  strongest  fea¬ 
tures.  The  story  it  interesting  and 
altogether  clean.  The  art  work  it 
particularly  good.  I  hope  it  will 
continue  to  hold  its  present  popu¬ 
larity  for  many  years  to  come." - 

Frank  M.  Sparks,  Editor,  GRAND 
RAPIDS  HERALD. 

“You  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  we  are  using  CONNIE  to  head 
off  our  comic  page  and  consider  it  a 
splendid  feature."— Chat.  A.  Hazen, 
MONROE  NEWS-STAR. 

LEDGER 

SYNDICATE 

PHILADELPHIA 
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Why  Washington  wa 
of  the  Big  Four 


That  THE  STAR  stood  fourth  in  advertising  linage  among  all  the  newspapers  of  the 
country  for  the  first  six  months  of  1930,  exceeded  only  by  the  Detroit  News,  New  York 
Times  and  Chicago  Tribune,  is  due  to  two  factors: 

The  importance  of  the  Washington  Market  to  the  manufacturers  of  both  commodities 
and  luxuries. 

And,  recognition  of  the  complete  coverage  assured  through  THE  STAR. 

In  local  display  advertising  THE  STAR  outclassed  EVERY  newspaper  ANY¬ 
WHERE  in  the  United  States — significant  of  what  local  business  KNOWS  of  THE 
STAR’S  all-including  home  circulation. 


You’ll  find  a  study  of  the  Washington 
Newspaper  Reader  Survey  just  completed 
by  the  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  both  interesting  and  convincing. 


^  vm  CTaMT  MMino  nmoi 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C 

Member 

The  100,000  Group 
of  American  Cities 


New  York  Office: 

Dan  A.  Carroll 
110  E.  42nd  Street 


Chicago  Office: 

J.  E.  Lutz 

Lake  Michigan  Bldg. 
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TOLEDO  BLADE  BOY  BASEBALL  LEAGUES 
CREATING  HIGH  LOCAL  INTEREST 

Two  Groups  of  Eight  Teams  Each  Carefully  Organized  for 
Boys  Under  16— Uniforms  and  Equipment  Furnished  by 
Papers — Team  Coaches  Donate  Their  Time 

By  CHARLES  HENDERSON 

Promotion  Editor,  Toledo  Blade 


Baseball,  without  doubt,  iias  the 

greatest  hold  upon  young  America 
of  any  sport  today.  There  is  a  certain 
fascination  about  tliis  fast-moving  game 
which  seizes  the  youthful  fancies  and 
exerts  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
cliaracter  and  lives  of  those  who  engage 
in  it. 

W’hidi  explains  something  of  what 
Paul  Block,  publisher  of  the  Toledo 
Blade  and  other  newspapers,  and  the 
other  oflicials  of  the  Blade  had  in  mind 
when  they  planned  the  Blade's  two  liase- 
l>all  leagues  for  boys  under  16  years  of 
age  this  spring. 

The  immediate,  enthusiastic  respon.se 
w'ith  which  Toledo  boys  welcomed  the 
project,  and  the  loyal,  wlwle-hearted 
support  df  the  adult  (>opulation  far  ex- 
ce^ed  anything  that  had  been  hoped 
for.  Though  the  season  in  the.se  two 
leagues,  of  eight  teams  each,  is  a  little 
more  than  half  played  out,  tlx-re  has  been 
iK<  let-up  in  interest,  either  among  the 
hoys  who  play  or  the  crowds  who  come 
to  witness  the  games.  Instead,  each 
wi^ek  brings  a  greater  evidence  of  the 
following  which  these  teams  are  gather¬ 
ing. 

The  opening  announcement  of  the  pro¬ 
ject  was  made  in  the  Blade,  March  31. 
A  full  page  of  the  sporting  section  was 
devoted  to  the  opening  smash.  This  in¬ 
cluded  a  two-column  story  about  the  two 
leagues,  their  formation,  their  purposes, 
aims,  manner  of  operation,  the  induce¬ 
ments  which  were  held  out  to  the  Itoys. 

It  also  contained  a  reproduction  of  the 
telegram  received  from  Babe  Ruth  in 
which  he  accepted  the  Blade’s  invitation 
to  act  as  the  honorary  president  of  the 
leagues.  A  picture  of  the  Babe  also  was 
used.  Then,  t(K),  there  were  several  let¬ 
ters  of  commendation  printed,  coming 
from  oflicials  and  executives  of  the  big 
leagues  and  from  prcmiiiient  Toledo 
sportsmen. 

This  first  sma.sh  was  followed  daily 
with  other  stories  and  pictures  relative 
to  this  project. 

Every  boy  who  lived  within  the  city 
limits  of  Toledo  and  who  wtiuld  not  hi' 
16  years  of  age  before  July  1,  1*>.K),  (the 
middle  of  the  playing  .season)  was  in¬ 
vited  to  enter  the  competition  for  mem- 
Iwrship  on  the  16  teams  which  were  to 
l)e  formed. 

These  teams  were  to  comprise  the  “Na¬ 
tional”  and  “American”  leagues.  Each 
of  these  16  teams  was  to  represent  a  cer¬ 
tain  section  of  the  city.  Tlie  teams  were 
given  the  names  of  the  real  American 
and  National  leagues  clubs,  such  as  the 
Athletics,  Indians,  (iiants.  Senators,  etc. 
These  names  were  decided  by  lot,  the 
coaches  in  each  league  drawing  the  names 
fr()m  a  box. 

To  avoid  disputes  as  to  iHiundary  lines 
of  districts  and  arguments  as  to  which 
section  any  boy  might  live  in  (should  his 
hcHne  be  on  one  of  the  streets  which 
were  boundary  lines)  the  Blade  obtained 
from  the  Board  of  Elections  a  city  map 
divided  into  wards,  using  the  wards  as 
the  districts  to  be  represented,  leaving 
no  chance  for  argument.  The  north  and 
west  sections  of  the  city  were  formed 
into  the  National  league  and  the  south 
and  east  sections  into  the  American 
league. 

There  was  one  problem  there,  however. 
The  city  is  divided  into  20  wards.  The 
Blade  wanted  but  16  teams.  This  was 
easily  overcome  by  combining  certain 
wards  into  one  district.  To  make  this 
merging  just  and  fair  as  possible,  and  to 
have  as  many  youngsters  in  one  district 
as  in  another,  school  records  were  con¬ 
sulted  and  the  school  population  of  each 
ward  determined,  approximately. 

To  arrive  at  these  figures  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  go  over  several  school  maps 
of  the  city,  block  by  block,  and  add  up 
the  totals  in  the  different  wards,  for  the 


different  grades  and  the  different  schools. 
This  required  considerable  work  but  was 
valuable  in  arriving  at  an  approximate 
equalization  of  the  child  population. 

Entrance  in  the  competition  then  was 
urged  through  the  daily  stories  and 
through  four-page  leaflets  distributed  to 
the  older  school  boys  by  carriers  from 
the  Blade  stations  in  every  part  of  the 
city.  A  coupon  was  print^  daily  in  the 
sporting  .section  and  in  the  pamphlets 
which  the  lK>ys  might  use  to  join  the 
leagues.  These  coupt)ns  required  name, 
«^e,  date  of  birth,  residence,  signature, 
signature  of  parent  or  guardian,  numlxT 
of  ward,  name  of  sc1uk)1  he  attended  and 
pf)sition  for  which  each  bov  wished  to 
try. 

In  less  than  two  weeks  there  were 
thou.sands  of  entries  in  the  hands  of 
the  Blade  representative  who  had  been 
named  as  .secretary  of  these  two  leagues. 
-As  fast  as  they  arrived  they  were  sorted 
by  ward  numbers  and  their  names  anti 
other  data  copied  onto  large  forms  which 
had  l)een  prepared  for  this  purpose. 
These  forms  were  to  aid  the  coaches 
in  .selection  of  their  teams  later. 

I’^ch  lK)y  was  limited  to  try  out  only 
for  the  teaiu  representing  the  ward  in 
which  he  lived.  Once  he  played  with' 
that  team  he  must  stay  with  it  through¬ 
out  the  season,  no  matter  to  what  part  of 
the  city  his  parents  might  move.  "This 
was  done  to  avoid  all  opportunity  for 
undue  influence  in  the  switching  of  play¬ 
ers  from  one  team  to  another. 

However,  every  boy  was  allowed  to 
try  out  for  any  position  on  the  team  and 
was  not  restricted  to  the  position  for 
w^hich  he  asked  on  his  entrance  coupon. 
This  was  a  fine  thing,  too,  for  many  an 
outfielder  proved  to  be  a  remarkable 
catcher  or  pitcher  or  first  baseman. 

Coaches  with  experience  in  the  handl¬ 
ing  of  boys  and  with  wide  baseball  train¬ 
ing  and  kn<.)wledge  were  obtained  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  each  team.  These 
coaches  were  urged  to  form  their  own 
staffs  of  assistants  who  would  handle 
these  boys  in  the  mo.st  efficient  manner 
and  teach  them  real  baseball  from  the 
start. 

Among  the.se  coaches  was  “Topsy” 
Hartsel.  a  di.sciple  of  Connie  Mack  .some 
years  ago  and  a  member  of  some  of  the 
earlier  .Athletic  teams.  Topsy  later  be¬ 
came  manager  of  the  Toledo  Mud  Hens 
and  has  had  an  active  part  in  amateur 
baseball  in  the  city  for  years. 

Other  coaches  were  men  who  have 
Ix'en  active  in  clean  sports  for  years, 
most  of  them  being  former  high  school 
and  college  athletic  stars.  None  of  the.se 
coaches  are  in  the  employ  of  the  Blade. 
.All  donate  their  time  and  services. 

When  entries  for  the  competition 
closed  .April  11.  the  several  groups  of 
Ixiys  were  turned  over  to  their  respective 
coaches  and  the  “spring  training  season” 
for  the  Blade  leagues  began  with  the 
first  tryout  on  Saturday.  April  12.  Four 
Saturtlays,  ending  with  May  3,  were  de¬ 
voted  to  these  tryouts. 

On  these  days  the  l)oys  assembled 
with  their  coaches  and  were  worked  out 
in  the  position  for  which  they  asked  or 
in  any  other  that  the  coach  thought  they 
might  fill  to  better  advantage.  During 
the  week  the  boys  worked  out  alone,  or 
with  their  coaches  when  possible,  to  per¬ 
fect  their  play. 

On  the  fourth  and  final  tryout  Satur¬ 
day,  each  coach  selected  his  team  of  16 
f)oys.  This  was  done  with  the  assistance 
of  a  registration  chart  which  had  been 
prepared  by  the  Blade  Leagues’  secretary, 
showing  the  boys’  names,  ages,  addresses, 
the  numlter  of  times  they  had  reported 
for  practices,  the  positions  for  which 
they  had  tried  o-t,  and  whatever  notes 
the  coach  cared  to  make  thereon  as  the 
training  season  progressed.  These  notes 
pertained  to  their  batting,  fielding,  run- 


ROUSED  WOMEN’S  IRE 


Managing  Editor  Henry  Ansley  of 
the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald  who 
offered  in  his  daily  roinmn.  to  bet 
that  no  local  woman  rould  remain 
silent  10  hours.  The  result — 113 
eaneelled  subscriptions.  However, 
111  reconsidered  when  Ansley  visited 
them  bringing  a  box  of  randy  as  a 
peace  offering. 

ning,  throwing,  sliding  and  other  phases 
of  Ixiseball.  .All  of  these  items  were 
allotted  space  on  the  registration  chart. 

Once  the  teams  were  selected,  on  May 
3,  they  were  outfited  by  the  Blade  so 
that  they  were  ready  to  play  their  first 
scheduled  game  on  May  10.  .A  uniform 
was  given  to  every  boy — trousers,  belt, 
.shirt,  cap.  socks  and  spiked  shoes. 

Complete  outfits  for  the  catchers  were 
furnished  to  each  of  the  16  teams,  also, 
consisting  of  mask,  glove,  chest  protector 
and  shin  guards.  Bats  and  balls  for  their 
practice  sessions  and  for  their  scheduled 
games  also  are  provided  by  the  Blade.  _ 
Complete  .schedules  for  14  games — in 
which  each  team  plays  every  other  team 
in  its  league  twice — were  made  out  for 
each  league  and  a  copy  of  them  filed 
with  the  City  Recreation  Department 
where  reservations  were  made  for  certain 
l)aseball  grounds  in  certain  parks  on  the 
dates  mentioned  in  the  schedules.  These 
reservations  were  made  for  the  season 
and  were  made  early  enough  so  that  there 
would  be  no  “hitch”  in  the  program  later. 

.Arrangements  were  made  with  the 
Greater  Toledo  Umpires  Association 
comprising  experienced  umpires  to  take 
charge  of  the  Blade  Leagues'  games. 
They  are  paid  for  this  service.  Mem- 
Ix'rs  of  the  Toledo  Scorers  Associations 
are  the  official  scorers  for  these  games. 
They  al.so  are  paid. 

Games  are  played  every  Saturday  at 
2:30  P.  M.  in  the  city  parks  and  are 
free  to  the  public.  Each  week  sees 
larger  and  larger  crowds  attending  these 
games  in  preference  to  the  games  of 
other  semi-professional  teams.  The  sec¬ 
tional  rivalry  has  developed  as  Blade 
Leagues  officials  had  l)elieved  it  would, 
jiarents,  neighbors  and  friends  of  the 
players  taking  a  keen  interest  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  development  of  the  team  in  their 
district. 

Three  open  dates  were  left  in  the 
schedules  so  the  boys  might  have  chances 
for  vacations.  Each  of  these  left  a  two- 
week  period  during  which  there  was  no 
game.  This  gave  all  the  boys  ample 
opportunity  to  get  to  their  boy  scout  or 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  camps,  or  wherever  they 
might  want  to  go. 

The  final  game  of  the  season  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  Aug.  30.  The  winning  team  in 
each  league  is  to  be  given  a  pennant  and 
each  member  gets  a  small  gold  baseball 
medal.  The  members  of  the  teams 
which  are  runners-up  in  these  leagues 
are  to  get  silver  medals. 

The  pennant  winners  also  will  meet  in 
a  three-game  little  “World  Series”  to 


determine  the  championship  of  the  two 
leagues.  Still  another  prize,  as  yet  un¬ 
announced,  will  ^  awarded  the  “cham¬ 
pion”  team.  This  “World  Series”  will 
DC  played  in  Swayne  Field,  home  of  the 
Toledo  Mud  Hens  in  the  American 
Association. 

Complete  uniforms  and  playing  equip¬ 
ment  were  offered  to  the  boys  as  the 
first  inducement  to  bring  out  the  best 
players  and  to  make  every  lad  strive  to 
win  a  place  on  his  team  (and  thus  get 
the  equipment)  by  giving  the  best  he 
had  in  him. 

As  a  means  of  maintaining  his  best 
service  the  rules  under  vvhich  tlie  Blade 
leagues  are  operated  provide  that  changes 
in  team  personnel  might  be  made  by  the 
coach  (through  written  notice  to  the 
Blade  Leagues’  secretary  one  week  in 
advance)  at  any  time  he  should  become 
dissatisfied  with  any  boy’s  performance, 
up  to  July  1.  After  that  date  each  team 
was  required  to  complete  its  season  as  it 
was  organized  then. 

Of  course,  no  project  of  this  sort 
would  be  complete  without  its  “Judge 
Landis”  and  so  the  Blade  provided  for 
that,  too.  Dmis  J.  “Dutch”  Mauder, 
well-known  in  many  sports,  was  named 
Commissioner  of  the  leagues  and 
authorized  to  pass  upon  all  «lisputed 
points. 

Games  in  the  Blade  leagues  are 
limited  to  seven  innings  so  that  the  boys 
will  not  be  tired  too  greatly.  'The  wis¬ 
dom  of  this  has  been  shown  in  many 
games,  especially  those  in  which  boys  of 
12  and  13  predominate.  Every  measure 
has  been  taken  to  protect  the  health  and 
development  of  these  lads  and  to  give 
them  the  best  of  ba.seball  training. 

Records  of  batting  and  fielding,  with 
lK)th  individual  and  team  averages,  are 
priiiteel  during  the  week  following  each 
game.  Daily  .stories  still  are  printed 
dealing  with  the  activities  of  the  teams 
and  their  games  for  the  coming  week. 
A  feature  column  under  the  heading 
“Hit  .And  Run”  is  used  daily  and  con¬ 
tains  notes  from  the  teams  including  the 
days,  hours  and  places  of  their  practices. 

The  Blade’s  leagues  have  caused  wide¬ 
spread  and  favorable  comment.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  boys  have  applied  for  entrance 
since  the  extent  of  their  success  is  seen. 
•And  scarcely  a  day  passes  without  in- 
(|uiry  about  the  manner  of  operation. 


WON  GOLF  PRIZES 


Drollinger  and  Lange  Best  in  Chicago 
Advertising  Men's  Contest 

G.  L.  Drollinger,  with  low  gross  and 
Homer  I.ange,  with  low  net,  won  major 
honors  at  the  annual  golf  tournament  of 
the  Advertising  Council  of  the  (Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Drol- 
linger’s  score  of  78  was  tied  by  R. 
Christianson,  but  the  former  won  the 
match-off  for  the  Max  .A.  Berns  cup. 
Players  were  divided  into  four  classes 
according  to  their  handicaps  and  prizes 
awarded  to  the  three  leaders  in  each  di¬ 
vision.  Winners  in  the  order  in  which 
they  finished  were;  Class  A;  C.  P.  Bin- 
ner,  G.  C.  Olson  and  H.  Llewellyn: 
Class  B,  L.  A.  Reppert,  N.  Peterson  and 
H.  W.  Frier;  Class  C,  A.  S.  (^llaway, 
J.  C.  Flanagan  and  Harold  Hitchcock; 
Class  D,  J.  H.  Johnson,  E.  Farr  and  E. 
E.  Brugh. 

F.  Pritchard  captured  the  prize  for 
low  score  on  the  three  long  lioles  and 
J.  P.  McCarthy  was  winner  on  the  short 
holes.  Seventy-two  members  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  and  their  guests  took  part  in  the 
tournament.  Prizes  were  awarded  to  28. 


BARS  “FREE”  PAPERS 

Responding  to  a  request  from  Lt.  Gov. 
E.  H.  Winter,  publisher  of  the  Jefferson 
City  (Mo.)  Post-Tribune,  for  a  ruling 
on  the  question  whether  publications 
purporting  to  l)e  newspapers  and  circu¬ 
lated  free  are  eligible  to  receive  legal 
advertising  in  the  sense  used  by  Mis¬ 
souri  statutes,  the  state  attorney  gen¬ 
eral’s  office  has  held  that  such  periodicals 
are  not  newspapers  in  a  legal  way  and 
hence  cannot  be  given  this  advertising. 


CRITIC  VISITING  HOLLYWOOD 

Carol  Frink,  movie  critic  for  the  Chi- 
rofio  Herald  and  Examiner,  is  in  Holly¬ 
wood.  Cal. 
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AWAY 

AHEAD 

AND  STILL 


THE  JOURNAL  LEADS 
ALL  PORTLAND  NEWSPAPERS  WITH 


GAINING  More  Daily  Circulation 


IN  PORTLAND’S  TRADING  TERRITORY 


B-302 


More  Display  Advertising 

THAN  ANY  OTHER  OREGON  PAPER 


In  3  out  of  4  Portland  homes  readers  prefer  the  Journal. 
Manufacturers,  grocers,  publishers  and  other  display 
advertisers  select  the  Journal  FIRST  to  sell  the  Portland 
market.  ♦  Men's  clothiers  who  demand  that  every  inch  of 
advertising  space  produce  results  place  MORE  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  Journal  than  in  any  other  Portland  paper.  ♦ 
Grocers  who  have  a  day-by-day  check  of  their  advertis¬ 
ing  return  buy  nearly  TWICE  as  much  display  space  in 
the  Journal  as  in  any  other  Portland  paper. 


ADVERTISING  RECORDS  FOR 
THE  FIRST  6  MONTHS  OF  1930 


The  Journal 

Portland's 
Morning  Paper 

Department  Store  Advertising 

+42.  % 

-  6.3% 

National  Advertising . 

+  16.8% 

-15.4% 

Total  Display  Advertising  .  .  . 

+10.6% 

-  9.1% 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Represented  nationally  by  REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD,  Inc. —  2  West  45th  St.  New  York;  203  North  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago; 
58  Sutter  St.  San  Francisco;  117  West  Ninth  St.  Los  Angeles;  1524  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia;  306  Journal  Bldg.  Portland 
■  -  Seattle  Representative,  H.  R.  FERRISS,  3322  White  Bldg. - 
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GIRL  PILOT  FALLS  1,000 
FEET  AND  LIVES 

Mi«s  Vera  Brown  of  Detroit  Time* 

Suktain*  Only  Minor  Injuries 
When  Plane  Fail*  to  Come 
Out  of  Flat  Spin 

Vera  Brown,  feature  reporter  for  the 
Detroit  Times  fell  l.(KK)  feet  into  Lake 
St.  Clair  near  Mt.  Clemens.  Mich.  Sun¬ 
day,  Aug.  10, 
when  the  air- 
plane  she 
piloting  went  into 

a  tail  spin,  but  j. 1 

she  escaped  with  ^  I 

minor  bruises,  a  I 

sprained  ankle  ~  ^ 

and  a  possible  fl 

fractured  jaw,  ac-  W 

cording  to  physi-  ™ 

St. 

seph's  Hospital,  / 

Mt.  Oemens.  ^  / 

The  accident 

occurred  when  Veka  Urown 

Miss  Brown  was“ 

practicing  for  tests  reejuired  for  a  limited 
commercial  pilot’s  license.  Miss  Brown 
holds  a  private  pilot's  license  having 
more  than  90  hours  of  solo  living  to  her 
credit. 

“I  was  up  about  .1.200  feet  and  went 
into  a  left  spin,”  Miss  Brown  said.  “I 
made  three  perfect  turns  then  at  2.000 
feet  1  went  into  a  flat  spin.  I  tried  to 
bring  the  ship  out.  hut  controls  are  abso¬ 
lutely  useless  in  a  flat  spin.  I  had  the 
machine  almost  out  of  the  spin  by  diving 
twice  when  the  motor  went  dead  at  1,000 
feet.  I  still  kept  trying  t<i  bring  it  out 
and  believe  1  almost  had  it  when  1  hit 
the  water. 

‘‘I  landed  in  about  five  feet  of  water 
just  back  of  the  Gratiot  airport  fin  the 
lake.  I  was  momentarily  stunned  by  the 
impact,  but  unfastened  my  iK-lt  and  par¬ 
achute  and  climbed  out  of  tbe  ship  into 
a  row  boat  which  two  men  had  come 
out  in.  1  feel  fine  and  mo.st  certainly 
will  continue  flying.  I  wonder  if  I’ll 
be  nervous.  I  probably  will  be  when  1 
try  another  spin,  but  I’ll  soon  get 
over  it.” 

Miss  Brow’n  had  taken  off  from  Pack¬ 
ard  field  at  Roseville.  Mich.,  in  a  plane 
which  belonged  to  H.  C.  Hartung,  her 
instructor. 

Before  joining  the  Times,  Miss 
Brown  was  a  reporter  for  the  Detroit 
Neu’s,  and  had  written  a  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  for  the  News  on  her  experiences 
in  learning  to  fly. 

KENTUCKIANS  TO  MEET 

Publisher*  in  Western  Section  to 
Gather  in  Paducah,  Sept.  26 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  West  Ken¬ 
tucky  Press  Association  will  be  held  at 
the  Irvin  Cobb  Hotel  in  Paducah,  Fri¬ 
day,  Sept.  26.  President  A.  Robbins  of 
the  Hiekman  Courier,  has  announced.  A 
newspaper  “clinic”  will  be  a  feature  of 
the  meeting. 

It  was  also  announced  that  President 
Robbins  had  appointed  Col.  Henry  Law¬ 
rence  of  the  Cadiz  Record,  and  A.  E. 
Stein  of  the  Clinton  (Ky.)  Hickman 
County  Gazette,  as  memlters  of  the  exec¬ 
utive  committee.  The  other  members  are 
the  president ;  Elliott  Mitchell,  Paducah 
Sun-Democrat,  vice-president;  and  Mrs. 
Margaret  Hogard,  Crittenden  Press, 
Marion,  secretary-treasurer. 

SMITH  GOING  TO  KNOXVILLE 

Edward  R.  Smith,  managing  editor  of 
the  Hattiesburg  (Miss.)  American  for 
three  years,  has  resigned  to  accept  the 
city  editorship  of  the  Knoxrnllc  (Tenn.) 
Nezcs-Sentinel.  He  will  begin  his  new 
duties  Sept.  1. 

WROTE  JUBILEE  SONG 

.\gnes  Carr,  feature  writer  for  the 
Boston  Trazvlcr,  wrote  the  words  for  the 
new  song  entity  “Boston  Tercentenary 
March  Hymn”  to  be  sung  in  connection 
with  that  city's  observance  of  the  ter¬ 
centenary  of  the  state. 


IT’S  ALL  IN  A  DAY’S  WORK 


The  following  story  by  M.  M.  No- 
xcinski,  H'arsaw  corresfiondent,  shoztnng 
the  trials  of  a  foreign  writer,  was 
printed  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  recently 
under  the  head  "Mrs.  James  Buys  The 
Paper,  and  IVants  Serznee." 

ARSAW.  Aug.  2. — Six-thirty  in  the 
”  morning.  And  a  Sunday  morning 
The  Warsaw  correspondent  of  the  W. 
(j.  N.  is  in  a  deep  sleep  after  a  Saturday 
night  party  which  lasted  till  five  in  the 
morning. 

The  telephone  rings  once ;  it  rings 
twice;  and  then  three  times.  Finally  the 
correspondent  gets  up.  cursing  the  world 
and  civilization,  telephones  included, 
but  at  the  same  time  hoping  that  this 
morning’s  call  brings  news. 

“Hallo!  Is  tbis  the  office  of  The  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune?" 

"Yes.  madame ! 

“1  would  like  to  speak  to  anybody  who 
can  talk  English.” 

“Well,  what  can  we  do  for  you?” 

“I  am  Mrs.  James  from  America. 
From  Chicago.” 

“\’ery  glad  to  meet  you.” 

“Could  you  come  at  once  to  the  rail¬ 
way  dei)ot?  1  am  in  trouble.” 

“But.  madame,  what  has  happened  to 
you?” 


“These  terrible  people  here  would  not 
‘let  my  Dolly  out  from  the  station.” 

“Who?” 

“Dolly,  my  pet  dog.  They  claim  she 
needs  a  special  passport.  Whoever 
heard  that  a  dog  needs  a  passport?  The 
Poles  are  terrible.” 

“I’m  sorry,  madame.  but  I  am  unable 
to  help  you.” 

“But  I  buy  your  paper  l)ack  home.  I 
want  service !  My  dog  will  die  in  the 
station  with  these  terrible  people.  They 
do  not  speak  English.  I  live  next  door 
to  your  chief.  I  will  complain.” 

“Madame,  I  suggest  that  you  call  the 
.American  consulate,  or  the  embassy ; 
they  will  help  you.  That  is  their  job, 
and  not  mine.” 

“But  it  is  Sunday.” 

“Same  here,  madame.” 

But,  after  all,  the  correspoudent  is 
fond  of  dogs.  He  goes  to  the  station  and 
finds  that  nothing  can  be  done,  that'  the 
dog  is  safe,  and  that  Mrs.  James  has  left 
for  the  hotel. 

.Also,  he  finds  that  she  called  him 
from  the  hotel,  where  she  is  probably 
asleep,  while  he  will  never  catch  a  wink 
of  sleep,  as  back  home  in  his  office  a 
dozen  others  are  waiting  for  service  be¬ 
cause  they  buy  his  paper  back  home. 


INLAND  MEETS  IN  OCTOBER 

Autumn  Meeting  Scheduled  for  Oct 
21  and  22  in  Chicago 

The  autumn  meeting  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  will  be  held 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Oct.  21  and 
22,  at  the  Morrison  Hotel  in  Chicago 
it  has  been  announced.  The  directors 
will  meet  Monday,  Oct.  20. 

E.  H.  Harris,  Richmond  (Ind.)  PaJ. 
ladiutn  and  Item,  is  president  of  the  as¬ 
sociation;  Fred  Schilplin,  St.  Cloud 
(Minn.)  Times,  first  vice-president;  and 
Will  V.  Tufford,  Clinton,  la.,  secretary- 
treasurer.  Directors  are  :  ,A.  M.  Snook, 
Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon-News,  chairman' 
T.  O.  Huckle,  Cadillac  (Mich.)  News'; 
S.  G.  Goldthwaite,  Boone  (la.)  News- 
Republican ;  Frank  H.  Burgess,  La- 
Cro.s.sc  (Wis.)  Tribune  &  Leader- 
Press;  J.  E.  Campbell,  Owosso  (Mich) 
Argus-Press ;  Lee  P.  L<K)mis,  Mason 
City  (la.)  Globe-Gazette;  Homer  Card, 
Hamilton  (O.)  Journal;  A.  O.  Lindsay, 
Quincy  (Ill.)  Herald-H’hig ;  and  C.  r! 
Butler,  .Mankato  (Minn.)  Free  Press. 

BOSTON  WRITERS  MARRY 

Leo  G.  (jaffney,  dramatic  editor  of  the 
Boston  Sunday  .idvertiser,  was  married 
at  Malden,  Mass.,  last  week  to  Miss  Anna 
Colbert,  who  writes  under  the  name  of 
Priscella  Price  in  the  Boston  Americas. 


So  Bad 

—  In  Dallas!'* 


“Business  in  Dallas?  Not  so  bad!”  Thus  the  comment 
in  Pullman  smokers. 

From  the  North,  the  Northeast,  the  Northwest  it  reaches 
us — “Things  are  not  so  bad  in  the  Southwestern  markets 
— especially  Dallas.” 

It  is  a  fact  that  retail  (department  store)  business  in 
Dallas  in  June — the  last  reported  month — was  off  only 
5.4%  from  a  year  ago — considerably  less  than  in  most 
large  cities  of  the  country  for  the  same  period. 

We  suggest  two  reasons  for  the  comparatively  good 
showing.  First,  crop  conditions  and  prospects  through¬ 
out  this  region  are  most  encouraging;  second,  expendi¬ 
tures  totaling  over  $30,000,000  are  going  forward  for 
civic,  county  and  levee  projects  in  and  around  Dallas. 

The  News  and  The  Journal  are  ready  and  waiting  to 
serve  you  in  this  market  where  “things  are  not  so  bad.” 


The  Dallas  Morning  Xews 
The  Dallas  Jonrnal 

An  optional  combination  offering  maximum  coverage 
The  John  Budd  Co.,  Representatives 


You  would  see  action  aplenty  if  you  could  watch  Price  Brothers  logs  rushing  down  the 
spring  freshets  into  Lake  KenogamL 

You  would  also  see  several  significant  facts  that  mean  a  lot  in  choosing  a  source  of 
supply  for  newsprint 

Only  Price  Brothers  logs  are  stored  in  this  lake.  No  expense  is  incurred  in  sorting 
them  from  a  huge  mass. 

Price  Brothers  logs  reach  the  mills  in  short  one-year  drives  as  against  the  usual  two- 
year  and  sometimes  three-year  drives. 

Price  logs  are  floated  to  the  mill  without  expensive  handling,  loading,  and  unloading. 

And  you  would  learn  that  Price  logs  are  controlled  from  the  cutting,  far  up  remote 
glades,  through  to  the  finished  product  by  an  organization  which  has  worked  in  the  Quebec 
woods  for  more  than  100  years,  knows  conditions  as  they  are  in  the  bush,  and  is  still  con¬ 
trolled  today  by  business  men  and  manufacturers— great-grandsons  of  its  founder. 

Price  Brothers  &  Company,  Limited,  Price  House,  Quebec,  P.Q.,  Canada. 


Price  Brothers  Sales  Corporation 


OUR  CrSTOMERSl 


LATEST  TYPE  mCH  SPEED  SUPER-DUTY  SEXTUPLE,  INSTALLED 


Any  publishers  or  mechanical  superintendents  interested  in  efficient  preMi 
and  see  this  layout  or  to  write  personally  to  the  publisher,  Mr.  Desha  Bn 
Miller,  mechanical  superintendent,  for  information  as  to  why  they  chose 
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UNITS 


I  ALL  IN  READINESS  FOR  ADDITION  OF  TWO  MORE  UNITS  IN  LINE 


^  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the  plant  of  the  Lexington,  Kentucky,  Herald 
or  Mr.  Robert  Breckinridge,  their  general  manager,  or  Mr.  Norman  P. 
Super-Duty  Units  and  their  satisfaction  in  operation. 


RATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 


ng9  Chicago 


Do  Young  Building.  San  Franciiico 
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NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  GAINS 

General  or  national  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  is  not  behind  last  year’s  record  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1930,  but  is  actually  above 
previous  records,  while  magazine  advertising,  current 
statistics  to  the  contrary,  is  slightly  behind  192*),  hut 
ahead  of  1928.  These  conclusions  are  reached  by 
Freling  Foster,  in  a  chart  copyrighted  and  issued 
tliis  week  by  tlie  King  Features  Syndicate. 

According  to  Mr.  Foster,  newspaper  figures  com¬ 
piled  by  -Media  Records  for  50  identical  cities  com¬ 
pared  for  19.10,  1929  and  1928,  show  that  during  the 
first  six  months  of  each  year  the  total  general  adver¬ 
tising  in  these  centres  was  301,284,000  lines,  295,5.58,- 
000  lines,  and  248.022, (KX)  lines.  The  19.10  record  is 
a  2  per  cent  gain  over  192*)  and  a  21  per  cent  gain 
over  1928. 

Magazine  totals,  on  the  other  hand,  show  a  de¬ 
crease  when  figures  for  63  identical  magazines  are 
compared,  with  the  omission  from  the  1*),10  record 
of  linage  for  magazines  not  published  in  the  previous 
years.  The  following  linage  is  shown  for  37  gen¬ 
eral,  16  women's  magazines  and  10  weeklies  :  1*).10 — 
16.031,(XX)  lines;  1929— 16.6<)3.(X»0  lines;  1*)28-1.5,- 
4.18.000  lines.  This  is  a  loss  of  4  per  cent  from  1*)2*) 
and  a  4  per  cent  increase  over  1928. 

The  newspaper  figures,  it  should  be  pointed  out,  do 
not  include  automotive  linage,  in  which  there  has 
been  a  considerable  drop  both  in  newspapers  and 
magazines,  but  they  do  include  radio  linage,  in  which 
the  proportionate  newspa|X'r  decrease  has  been  even 
greater.  In  other  lines,  the  newspapers  are  more 
than  ludding  their  own. 

The  1*)20-1*).10  hof’iilalion  trend  that  moved 
neiespaper  readers  from  city  apartments  to  the 
siihiirhs  has  immensely  eomplieated  the  real 
editor’s  job. 

EVERY  LITTLE  HELPS 

The  margin  between  good  business  and  bad 
business  pretty  often  is  no  wider  than  that  by 
which  Mr.  Suburbanite  catches  or  misses  the 
8.15  to  the  city,  and  sometimes  the  remedy  for  so- 
called  bad  business  is  no  more  complicated  than  that 
of  the  disappointed  commuter.  A  little  extra  effort, 
two  minutes  earlier  out  of  bed,  and  the  foreboding  red 
balance  may  be  changed  to  pleasing  somber  black. 

We  are  not  theorizing  that  1930  business  needs 
only  a  dose  of  psychology  or  a  little  more  elbow 
grease  to  bring  back  the  free  spending  of  1929.  We 
doubt  that  the  next  ten  years  will  see  a  similar  period 
of  unmixed  boom  thinking.  Much  of  the  1929  pros¬ 
perity  beside  which  1930  business  looks  poor  and 
seedy  was  based  on  the  spending  of  wealth  that  did 
not  exist  outside  of  dreams.  In  certain  lines  inex¬ 
perienced  manufacturers  and  merchants  called  upon 
advertising  to  do  the  impossible,  many  of  them  went 
bankrupt  through  over-advertising  of  unproved  goods 
at  prices  the  public  would  not  pay,  and  the  linage 
that  newspapers  obtained  from  those  sources  is  gone. 

Deflation  aside,  there  is  a  big  element  of  psychol¬ 
ogy  in  present  conditions  and  many  newspapers  are 
doing  excellent  work  to  chase  the  bogey  man  of  hard 
times  from  the  public  thought.  The  expenditure  of 
$10  more  per  month  by  each  family  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  would  add  $.300,000,000  a  month  to  the  nation’s 
trade  and  with  this  addition,  times  would  not  be  hard 
but  very  close  to  normal  for  the  year.  To  get  the 
public  pocket-book  open  to  that  extent  or  any  part 
of  it  is  a  worthwhile  achievement  now. 

The  Hearst  new’spapers  for  several  months  have 
been  using  editorial  and  advertising  space  to  get 
business  eyes  looking  up. 

The  St.  Louis  Star  has  published  a  long  series  of 
front  page  boxes  in  which  current  facts  and  the 
proven  values  of  advertising  are  daily  set  forth  to 
confound  the  cry-babies. 

St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  newspapers,  distinguished 
for  co-operation  rather  than  competition  in  business 
aflfairs,  are  using  full  pages  to  relate  liow  local  mer¬ 
chants  have  met  and  overcome  current  difficulties. 

No  psychology  can  wield  a  Merlin’s  wand  to  in- 
crea.se  the  export  market,  to  revive  a  cornfield  blasted 
by  July  heat,  or  to  transform  into  August  bank 
balances  the  profits  lost  in  last  November’s  market, 
but  it  may  help  counteract  the  side  effects  of  these 
misfortunes  upon  trade  not  directly  affected.  If  the 
loss  of  10  per  cent  of  peak  business  brings  a  slump, 
the  obvious  remedy  is  to  recover  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  largest  possible  slice  of  the  lost  portion. 


I  A  L 


Let  your  light  so  ^hi^e  before  men,  that  they 
may  see  your  good  works. —M.  MaltbeM,  i  V  ;  ( 

DEADLY  MENACE 

IS  free  publicity  a  primary  function  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  ranking  with  preparation  of  copy, 
selection  of  media,  purchase  of  space,  and  rou¬ 
tine  accounting  in  importance?  Is  it  a  division  of 
agency  service  to  be  flaunted  I)efore  prospective 
clients?  Is  it  a  part  of  tlie  advertising  agency  struc¬ 
ture  that  other  parts  point  to  with  pride?  These 
questions  have  been  answered  in  the  negative  by 
several  publishers’  organizations  which  this  summer 
have  warned  the  agencies  to  get  out  tif  the  free  pub¬ 
licity  business  or  risk  the  loss  of  the  commission 
privilege. 

They  are  raised  again  by  a  letter  written  last  week 
by  Hubert  .Malkus,  retiring  as  director  of  publicity 
for  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company  and  offering 
the  .services  of  himself  and  an  experienced  staff  to 
other  agencies  having  clients  with  "publicity  ambi¬ 
tions"  to  be  gratified.  This  remarkable  letter,  quoted 
in  full  on  another  page  of  this  issue,  baldly  and 
Ixildly  sets  up  free  publicity  as  a  primary  branch  of 
agency  service,  one  to  be  handled  with  the  same  art 
and  skill  as  every  other  service  rendered  by  the 
agency  to  the  advertiser.  \\  hile  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  responsible  heads  of  the  agency  endorse 
these  views,  the  letter  mentions  two  of  the  principal 
executives  as  willing  to  testify  to  its  writer’s  ability. 

A  vital  relation  of  the  newspaper  and  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  is  involved  here.  It  is  not  that  a  part  of 
the  commission  paid  the  agency  by  the  publisher  is 
devoted  to  the  creation  of  disgui.sed  advertising  mat¬ 
ter  to  be  offered  for  free  publication  in  newspapers. 
That  is  important,  but  less  so  than  the  fact  that  the 
advertising  agency  is  the  source  of  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  revenue,  and  by  the  stroke  of  a 
pen  can  often  determine  whether  a  publisher’s  labors 
net  a  profit  or  a  loss.  A  publisher  selling  the  power 
of  his  advertising  medium  in  fair  competition  with 
other  publishers  will  usually  get  whatever  advertis¬ 
ing  his  circulation  and  the  buying  power  of  his 
market  merit.  The  publisher  who  fails  under  those 
conditions  has  no  complaint. 

But  when  the  advertising  agency,  the  .source  of  the 
publisher’s  revenue,  steps  across  the  line  into  the 
news  room,  with  the  stated  or  implied  threat  that 
advertising  will  be  withheld  unless  news  space  is 
donated,  it  wields  a  power  that  not  even  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  exercised  in  time  of  war. 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  Mr.  Malkus,  or  the  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company  or  any  other  reputable 
agency  have  ever  sent  out  free  publicity  with  a 
threat  of  withholding  advertising  patronage.  We 
can  and  do  grant  the  highest  motives  of  all  in  the 
present  case.  The  principle  remains  that  if  news¬ 
papers  approve  the  output  of  publicity  by  publicity 
men  of  the  highest  ethics  through  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  of  undeniable  probity,  the  same  privilege  will  be 
claimed  and  seized  by  other  publicity  men  and  other 
agencies.  And,  the  free  publicity  racket  being  what 
it  is,  and  the  newspaper  competition  for  business 
being  what  it  is,  the  ethics  and  scrupulous  care  to 
keep  advertising  and  editorial  affairs  apart  would 
quickly  wear  out  under  the  strain  of  daily  operation. 

Only  under  daily  protest  can  newspapers  tolerate 
the  existence  of  publicity  departments  in  advertising 
agencies.  The  press  can  not  for  a  moment  concede 
that  gratification  of  “publicity  ambitions”  of  agency 
clients  is  one  of  its  jobs,  nor  one  of  the  jobs  of  an 
agency  commissioned  by  organized  newspapers  to 
make  the  largest  possible  volume  of  paid  newspaper 
advertising  most  effective  for  the  largest  number  of 
advertisers.  Free  publicity  unorganized  is  a  pest. 
Organized  and  bound  up  with  the  paid  advertising 
upon  which  newspapers  live,  it  is  a  deadly  menace. 

Start  thinking  about  1931  newsprint  supply 
note. 


MAJOR  E.  B.  STAHLMAN 

ONE  turn  of  fate’s  wheel  70  years  ago  sent 
Edward  B.  Stahlman  into  railroad  construc¬ 
tion,  not  because  of  any  prophetic  vision  of 
transportation’s  future,  but  because  he  needed  a  job 
to  support  his  widowed  mother  and  her  large  family 
Twenty-five  years  later  a  second  twist  sent  him  into 
newspaper  ownership  as  an  incident  of  railroad 
operation.  Five  years  later  he  abandoned  railroads 
for  the  more  engrossing  task  of  building  a  weak 
newspaper  into  a  sturdy  battler  for  public  good  and 
at  47  years  began  his  real  job.  1  le  was  not  one  of 
the  fighting  editors  of  Southern  journalism  typified 
by  the  late  Colonel  Watterson,  his  talents  were  not 
those  of  the  writing  man,  but  he  was  one  in  spirit 
with  the  old-line  journalists. 

lie  entered  journalism  as  publisher  of  the  .\'ash- 
inlle  Banner  in  an  era  when  pens  were  dipped  in  acid 
and  a  pistol  lay  beside  the  inkwells  of  most  editors. 
The  South  was  recovering  slowly  from  tlie  scars  of 
civil  war.  The  nation  was  pushing  new  lines  of  steel 
westward,  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness  and  the  Indian,  and  striving  toward  decent  gov¬ 
ernment  through  a  welter  of  political  and  commercial 
corruption  that  has  seldom  been  equalled  in  any 
country.  The  times  called  for  vigorous  thought  and 
expression,  for  straightforward  action  without  com¬ 
promise  on  any  essential  principle.  All  of  these 
qualities  were  present  in  Major  Stahlman  until  the 
closing  days  of  his  life. 

Active  as  he  was  in  all  municipal  and  state  affairs,  F 
both  through  his  newspaper  and  on  the  platform,  he  L 
was  best  known  to  his  fellow  publishers  of  the  past  I 
40  years  for  his  incessant  labors  on  all  important  I 
industrial  matters  as  committee  member  and  chair-  r 
man,  and  at  Washington.  Until  advancing  age  a  few  I 
years  ago  compelled  him  to  turn  some  affairs  over  C 
to  younger  arms  and  legs,  no  meeting  of  the  Asso-  * 
ciated  Press,  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  or  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Assiociation  passed  without  one  or  many  words  from 
the  fiery  little  Nashville  warrior.  Not  always  vindi¬ 
cated  in  his  appraisal  of  events  by  the  passage  of 
time,  and  often  misjudged  by  his  friends  and  calu- 
minated  by  his  foes  in  the  heat  of  conflict.  Major 
Stahlman  was  accustomed  to  battle  for  what  he  i 
believed  in,  untired  by  long,  wearing  battles  and  t 
undeterred  by  expediency.  I 

His  character  as  an  employer  of  newspaper  men 
is  best  attested  by  the  tradition  of  his  generosity  to  ' 
the  Banner  people  and  the  long  service  records  of  i 
its  staff  from  the  publisher  down. 

NIGHT  BASEBALL 

Experiments  with  evening  baseball  games  ■ 
by  numerous  minor  league  clubs  have  put 
newspaper  men  on  the  alert  throughout  the 
country.  Public  acceptance  of  the  innovation  is 
still  doubtful.  While  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the 
principal  major  league  cities  will  even  experiment 
with  championship  games  after  dark,  there  is  a 
strong  possibility  that  night  baseball  will  find  a  per-  r 
manent  place  in  cities  where  for  one  or  another  k 
reason  the  afternoon  games  have  lost  their  hold  on  ‘ 
the  crowd.  i 

To  date,  morning  newspapers  in  cities  where  the  f 
game  has  been  played  under  floodlights  have  had  no  ' 
appreciable  gain  in  circulation.  Evening  newspapers, 
of  course,  cannot  print  running  stories  or  box  scores 
of  games  ending  near  midnight,  and  the  six  o’clock 
baseball  extra  in  these  cities  probably  will  pass  into 
history  with  few  tears  attending  its  departure.  d 
Editorially,  the  new  schedule  calls  for  wholly  dif¬ 
ferent  sport-page  treatment  of  baseball  and  examina¬ 
tion  of  several  sport  pages  reveals  considerable 
uncertainty  as  to  what  it  .should  be.  Shifting  of  the 
old  game  from  its  traditional  afternoon  scene  to  a  j 
lighted  arena  seems  to  us  to  complete  the  process 
of  subordinating  the  sport  element  to  unmixed  busi¬ 
ness.  There  remains,  of  course,  a  trace  of  the  old 
inter-city  rivalry,  with  the  implied  duty  on  the  editor 
to  promote  all  local  interests,  but  it  is  hardly  more 
than  a  trace. 

By  their  own  act,  the  promoters  of  night  baseball 
have  stamped  their  enterprise  as  one  of  money-mak¬ 
ing,  first  and  last.  They  are  not  civic  patriots,  ex- 
vept  when  civic  patriotism  means  profit.  It  is  time 
this  business  of  sport  for  profit  pay  its  own  way  fot 
public  favor  through  the  advertising  columns  used  by 
all  other  commercial  enterprises. 
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John  VV.  Dragon,  member  of  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times-Star  display 
staff,  is  spending  his  vacation  in  Canada. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


PURELY  PERSONAL 


ETURNING  to 


nnouncing 


_  „  newspaper  work 

after  several  years  absence,  Edmunds 

Travis  has  re-entered  the  profession  as 
editorial  writer 
on  the  Houston 

patch, 

career  which 

■  was  interrupted 

■  when 

holdings  the 

which  he 
editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  to  the 
Marsh  -  Fentress 
interests. 


rFNTISS  bailey,  publisher  of  the 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

''  EARL  HALL,  managing  editor  of 
•  the  Mason  City  (la.)  Globe- 
Gazette,  was  toastmaster  for  the  testi¬ 
monial  dinner  and  reception  for  Col. 
Hanford  MacN'ider  on  his  departure  as 
minister  to  Canada.  Senator  I>an  Steck 
of  Gttuinwa  and  Congressman  Royal 
Johnson  of  South  Dakota  were  speakers. 

George  A.  Barton,  sports  editor  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  is  spending  a 
month’s  vacation  in  California. 

.Murch  S.  Morris,  veteran  staff  photo¬ 
grapher  of  the  Grand  Rapids  (!tfich. ) 
Herald,  has  returned  from  his  vacation. 

Donald  A.  N'cKirltees,  telegraph  editor 
of  tlie  ITaterbury  (Conn.)  Republican 
and  a  secoixl  lieutenant  of  artillery  in 
f  the  reserve,  is  spending  two  weeks  at 
’  I'ort  h'than  .Allen,  \’t. 

Kenneth  B.  Roberts,  copy  desk,  Rnn'- 
idence  Journal,  is  on  vacation  in  Maine. 
George  .Arris  of  the  financial  staff  of  the 
same  paper,  also  is  on  vacation  in  Maine. 

(illy  Langley,  formerly  of  the  Raze- 
tucket  (R.I.)  Times  copy  desk,  has 
joined  the  desk  of  the  Providence  .Viti'.v- 
Tribune. 

Julius  Klengel,  picture  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  Nezvs,  is  spending  his 
vacation  at  Stone  Lake,  near  White 
Pigeon,  Michigan. 

•Martin  J.  Maherty,  political  writer  of 
ee  Xezi's-Tribune,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  duty  after  a  vacation  in  Cleve¬ 
land  and  the  Middle  West.  Philip  (ira- 
city  hall  reporter  of  the  same 
Mill-  now  is  on  vacation  in  .Vew  York. 

porter.  James  Galvin,  court  reporter  of  the 
Ml  ap-  ITaterbury  (Conn.)  Democrat  is  spend- 
ion  of  ing  his  vacation  at  Hitchcock's  Lake. 
I.  B.  Conn. 

Dan  (ioodman,  writer  of  a  motor  news 
danger  column  for  the  Chicago  Rz'cning  Post 

_  _ tion  in  for  over  a  decade,  is  in  the  Xorthern 

Christi  and  Old  Peninsula  region  of  Michigan  seeking  to 
cure  an  acute  case  of  asthma,  (ieorge 
itor  of  the  Rich-  Robbins,  who  recently  joined  the  staff 
Old  has  returned  Post,  is  conducting  the  column  in 

Goodman’s  absence. 

-publisher  of  the  -^L  Kelly,  automobile  editor  of 

'Zvs-Democratf  is  Grand  Raptds  (Mich.)  Herald,  and 

in  Arkansas,  his  former  city  editor,  is  sjiending  his  vaca¬ 
tion  in  northern  Michigan. 

isher  of  the  Ian-  Wendell  Brown,  sports  editor  of  the 
■Gazette,  has  re-  (O.)  Reflector-Herald,  has  re- 

M-mile  motor  trip  s'Roefi  to  join  the  Sandusky  (O.)  Rcg- 
t.  While  on  his  3s  sjKirts  editor.  He  was  succeeded 

?ek  in  the  vicinity  9”.  .‘he  Reflector-Herald  by  Edward 
Shasta  \\hittaker,  former  Xorwalk  high  school 

I.  publisher  of  the  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

as  been  appointed  n  ^  ^‘®"''^^'’th  of  the  copy  desk, 

for  Clarence  J.  Prozndence  Evening  Bulletin,  is  on  a 
.  who  is  seeking  motor  trip  to  Pittsburgh.  James  S. 
rd  term  as  secre-  ^art  and  Selig  Greenberg  of  the  city 
Republican  ticket.  the  same  paper  also  are  on  vaca- 

F  fhp  RInnrhester  tion. 


Youk 

Goon  Health 


took  the  members  of  the  associanon 
through  the  new  addition  to  the  Ob¬ 
server-Dispatch  building. 

John  F.  Rolfe,  publisher  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times,  and  Mrs.  Rolfe 
have  returned  from  Corning,  X.  \ 
where  they  spent  a  vacation. 

Ed.  I.  Fehn.  publisher  of  the  /ifoii.c- 
ville  (Ind.)  Journal  and  Courier,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Flvansville 
board  of  education.  He  had  served  as 
president  for  a  term  previously. 

Louis  P.  Clapin.  publisher  of 
l.’lmlependent,  French  language  daily 
new-spaper  published  in  I'all  River,  .Mass., 
and  .Mrs.  Clapin  are  the  parents  o1 
son  born  Sunday  morning,  Aug.  10,  at 
St.  Anne’s  Hospital,  Fall  River. 

E.  Robert  Stevenson,  editor-in-chief  of 
the  ll'aterbury  (Conn.)  Republican. 

American  and  Sunday  Republican,  is 
spending  three  weeks’  vacation  at  his 
summer  home  in  Middlebury.  His  son, 

Robert  1.  .Stevenson,  a  reporter  for  the 
American,  is  also  taking  a  two  weeks 
vacation. 

Henry  F'.  Montgomery,  editor  of  the 
Detroit  Times,  was  among  the  list  of 
speakers  at  exercises  held  in  St.  Ignace, 

Mich.,  recently,  at  which  a  new  enclosure 
for  the  grave  of  leather  Marc|uette,  Jesuit  the  Providenc 
missionary  and  explorer  who  jilayed  at 
prominent  part  in  the  early  history  of 
Michigan,  was  dedicated.  valese. 


Daily  Diet  and  Ilpalth  Column 


Edmunds  Travis 

•As  a  young 
man  of  26,  Travis  became  editor  of  the 
Statesman,  five  years  later  purchasing 
the  paper.  Travis,  although  now  only 
.19,  has  held  high  executive  iKisitions  on 
more  Texas  publications  than  any  other 
man  of  like  age  in  the  state  today,  it 
is  understoiKl. 

When  only  l.s  years  of  age,  young 
Travis,  after  serving  a  two-years  appren¬ 
ticeship  on  the  San  Marcos  (Tex.) 
Democrat,  became  owner  of  his  first 
newspaper,  the  Travis  County  (Tex.) 
Independent.  During  the  succeeding  19 
years,  up  to  the  time  of  his  retirement 
from  newspaper  work  in  192.1,  he  was 
in  turn  managing  editor,  associate  editor, 
editor  or  owner-iniblisher  of  10  different 
publications  in  Texas. 

In  between  these  years  he  was  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  .Associated  Press, 
I’nited  Press.  International  Xews  Ser¬ 
vice,  and  L’niversal  Service,  and  was 
stationed  in  Mexico  in  1911  as  war  cor¬ 
respondent  when  Madero,  the  revolu¬ 
tionist.  overthrew  the  government  of 
Porfirio  Diaz. 

T ravis  is  known  as  an  authority  on 
G.  Henry  (William  Sidney  Porter).  He 
has  spent  years  in  research  investigating 
the  life  and  works  of  the  short  story 
writer,  the  result  of  his  findings  having 
been  published  in  magazines. 


Hr.  4'larmre  W.  I.ieb 


Eiit,  Ill-ink  iiikI  He  Sleiiiler' 
t,  liriiik  iiikI  He  lleiilthy" 


Release  Sept.  8 


Dan  Meeker,  formerly  with  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (X.C. )  Observer  and  Greensboro 
(X.t.'. )  Nezi's.  and  now  with  the  Nezv 
^'ork  Herald  Tribune,  is  spending  a 
short  vacation  in  Charlotte  with  his  wife 
and  child. 

Mrs.  Minnie  Powers,  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Herald  feature  writer,  and 
formerly  head  of  an  advertising  agency 
in  that  city,  is  spending  her  vacation  in 
the  East. 

T.  F".  Tilton,  financial  editor.  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin,  has 
returned  from  a  vacation  spent  at  his 
family  home  in  Portland,  Me. 

{Continued  on  next  page) 


Will  Rogers  in  Paris 

The  New  York  Herald  (Pai 


iris  Edition)  is 
now  getting  the  Rogers  daily  comments 
from  McNaught  Syndicate,  by  cable. 

Americans  visiting  in  Paris  may  still  miss 
their  American  coffee,  but  they  won’t  be 
so  homesick  any  more,  with  Will  Rogers’s 
homely  philosophy  and  with  comment  be¬ 
fore  them  in  the  Herald. 

Of  course,  WILL  ROGERS’S  newspaper  writing  is  all 
done  through  McNaught  Syndicate. 

Do  you  have  a  Rogers  feature  in  your  paper? 


Rogers 


For  Term*  and  Sample*,  Wire 


United  Feature  Syndicate 

Metropolitan  Newspaper  Service 

Monte  F.  Bourjaily  Maximilian  Elser,  Jr. 
General  Manager  Vice-President 

63  Park  Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  McNaught  Syndicate^  Inc. 

V.  V.  McNitt  times  building  Casaus  V.  11 

President  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  General  Mai 
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THE  OLDEST  PUBLISHERS’  AND 
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_  AMERICA _ 
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'  THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CO,  I^ 
PROPRIETORS 

Office  of  Publication  and  General  Offices: 
Soite  1700 — Times  Building — 42nd  Street 
and  Broadway — New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Telephones: 

Bryant  30S2,  3053,  3054,  3055  and  3056 

EXECUTIVE  PERSONNEL 
James  W.  Brown,  President  and  Pub¬ 
lisher;  Marlen  E.  Pew,  Treasurer;  C.  B. 
Croomes,  Secretary  and  business  manager ; 
James  W.  Brown,  Jr,  promotion  mana¬ 
ger;  G.  H.  Strate,  circulation  manager; 
Frank  MrCabe,  classified  manager. 

Marlen  EL  Pew,  Editor;  Arthur  T.  Robb, 
Managing  Editor;  Warren  L.  Bassett, 
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Editor;  Robert  S.  Mann,  y^ssocio/e  Editor. 

London  office:  Walter  House,  418/22 
Strand,  W.  C  2.  Miss  Muriel  C. 
Atkins,  Manager.  London  Editor:  Allan 
Delafons,  c/o  Newspaper  World,  14  Cross 
Sueet,  Finsbury,  EL  C.  2. 

Paris  Office:  76  rue  des  Petits  Champs, 
Sydney  R.  Clarke,  Manager.  Paris  Ed¬ 
itor:  George  Langelaan,  15  rue  Portal, 
Enghien-les-Bains,  Seine  et  Oise. 
Washington  Correspondent:  George  H. 
Manning,  Notional  Press  Club  Build¬ 
ing.  Chicago  Office:  30  North  Dearborn 
Street,  EL  Johnson,  Correspondent;  and 
Otto  L.  Bruns,  Western  Advertising 
Representative. 

San  Francisco  Office:  742  Market  Street, 
R.  J.  Bidwell.  Manager;  Los  Angeles, 
Times  Bldg.;  Seattle.  Stuart  Bldg. 

International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat¬ 
urday  in  January. 

“A.N.P-A.”  service  numbers  last  two  Sat. 
urdays  in  April. 

Advertising  Convention  number  first  Sat¬ 
urday  in  July. 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  issued  in  March  and  September. 
Table  of  newspaper  rates  and  circula¬ 
tions  issued  in  January  and  July. 
Market  Guide  containing  information  on 
1.400  new  paper  markets  issued  third 
Saturday  in  November. 

Size  of  type  page  9  x  12  inches,  or  168 
agate  lines  (13  ems)  on  four  columns — 
or  a  total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the  page. 
Largest  type  page  in  the  business  paper 
field. 

Display  advertising  rates:  transient.  7Sc 
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The  little  forty-two  agate  line  rate  maker 
card  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  week,  earns 
as  low  a  rate  on  a  52-time  basis  as  any 
other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per  page; 
$95  half  page;  $55  quarter  page. 
Classified  rates:  75r  per  agate  line  one 
lime;  60c  per  agate  line  four  times. 
Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 
Subscription  rates:  By  mail.  United 
States  and  Island  Possessions,  $4  per 
year,  payable  in  advance;  Canada  $4.50; 
Foreign  $5. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  ’’A.B.C.”  cir¬ 
culation  as  follows: 
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N'emon  C.  Norton,  political  reporter, 
Pawtucket  (R.I.)  Times,  is  serving  on 
the  copy  desk  for  the  rest  of  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Frank  Hulgren  of  the  city  staff 
of  the  same  paper  is  on  vacation  at  Ocean 
Grove,  Mass. 

W.  A.  Biggs,  of  the  copy  desk,  Balti¬ 
more  Sun,  last  week  was  able  to  leave  a 
hospital  following  a  recent  illness. 

Andy  Payne,  winner  of  C.  C.  Pyle’s 
cross  country  derby  two  years  ago,  now 
a  sports  writer  for  the  Payeteville  (Ark.) 
Democrat,  was  defeated  in  the  recent 
Democratic  primary  election  for  clerk  of 
Rogers  County,  the  seat  of  which  js 
Claremore,  Okla.  He  has  resumed  his 
work  at  Fayetteville. 

Dan  Parker,  sports  editor  of  the  New 
York  Daily  Mirror,  is  spending  his  vaca¬ 
tion  at  Bay  View,  (Connecticut  Shore. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  will  also  visit 
relatives  in  Waterbury,  Cemn.,  where 
Mr.  Parker  was  formerly  sports  editor 
of  the  IVaterbury  American. 

Burwell  C.  Snyder,  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  has  returned  after 
spending  his  vacation  at  points  in  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

John  E.  Ahern,  sp<irting  editor  of  the 
Halifax  (Nova  Scotia)  Herald,  and  Mrs. 
.■\hern  are  the  narents  of  a  daughter 
born  Aug.  1.  Mr.  -\hern  was  formerly 
police  reporter  for  the  Fall  River 
(Mass.)  Herald  News. 

Albert  I.  Martin,  court  reporter  for  the 
IVaterbury  (Conn.)  American  is  spend¬ 
ing  his  vacation  at  his  home  in  North 
Attleboro,  Mass. 

James  Lambert,  city  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News,  has  started  a 
motor  trip  through  New  England.  In 
his  absence  Arthur  Mallowan  is  acting 
city  editor. 

Neil  Hester,  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.C.)  Nnvs  and  Observer,  re¬ 
cently  si^t  his  vacation  with  relatives 
in  Cieorgia. 

Wilbur  G.  Lewis,  Rochester  Democrat 
&  Chronicle  utility  editor,  has  returned 
from  a  vacation  trip  covering  a  large 
part  of  the  Northeastern  states. 

(Capt.  Edward  R.  Schauffler  of  the 
Kansas  City  Journal-Post  copy  desk,  is 
on  duty  at  the  Citizens’  Military^  Train¬ 
ing  camp  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Earl  W.  Heathcote,  Fall  River,  Mass., 
representative  of  the  Prcrvidence  (R.L) 
Journal  and  a  lieutenant  in  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  National  Guard  with  the  241st 
(Coast  Artillery,  returned  this  week  from 
his  annual  tour  of  duty  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  at  Fort  H.  G.  Wright,  in 
New  York. 

Chadbo'urne  M.  W’allin,  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Herald,  is  spending  his  vacation  in  Mon¬ 
tana. 

Gardner  T.  Hart  of  the  copy  desk, 
Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News,  is  on  a 
two  weeks’  automobile  tour  with  his 
family. 

Charles  B.  Stillson,  Rochester  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Chronicle  chief  copy  reader  and 
fiction  author,  has  returned  from  his  va¬ 
cation. 

Bishop  Clements,  dean  of  Rio  Grande 
\'^alley  sports  editors  and  writers,  is  now 
handling  the  sports  on  the  San  Benito 
(Tex.)  Light.  Clements  was  formerly 
with  the  Harlingen  Valley  Morning  Star. 

Henry  Leffingwell  Brophy,  assistant 
sports  editor,  IVaterbury  (Conn.)  Repub¬ 
lican,  has  returned  to  work  after  a  va¬ 
cation  spent  in  New  York. 

Richard  N.  Lee,  reporter  for  the 
Richmond  Hill  (N.Y.)  Record,  is  spend¬ 
ing  a  vacation  at  his  home  in  Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

Paul  Prugh,  news  editor  of  the  Des 
.Moines  (la.)  rribime,  and  Mrs.  Prugh 
spent  two  weeks’  vacation  in  W’isconsin 
recently. 

Raymond  J.  Fanning,  city  editor  of  the 
IVaterbury  (Conn.)  American,  and  _Mrs. 
Fanning  are  on  a  vacation  boat  trip  to 
the  South. 


Lyall  H.  Hill,  financial  editor,  IVater¬ 
bury  (Conn.)  American,  is  on  a  fishing 
trip  to  Maine. 

H.  G.  Stilwell,  formerly  Valley  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Harlingen  (Tex.)  Valley 
.Morning  Star,  has  joined  the  Browns¬ 
ville  (Tex.)  Chamber  of  Commerce  as 
publicity  manager. 

George  Stewart,  24,  son  of  Lawrence 

R.  Stewart,  telegraph  editor  of  the  IVash- 
ington  (Pa.)  Observer,  was  badly  hurt 
Aug.  7  when  the  motorcycle  he  was  rid¬ 
ing  collided  with  an  automobile  at  Spei- 
del,  O.  One  of  his  legs  was  crushed  and 
he  was  internally  hurt.  He  is  a  nephew 
of  John  L.  Stewart,  publisher  of  the 
Observer. 

Earl  C.  Braniff,  assistant  state  editor 
of  the  Hartford  ((Tonn.)  Times,  is  spend¬ 
ing  two  weeks  with  the  reserve  army  at 
Fort  Ethan  Allen,  Vt.  He  is  a  second 
lieutenant  of  cavalry. 

Worthen  C.  (Bud)  Cornish,  sporting 
editor  for  the  Portland  (Me.)  Press 
Herald,  has  returned  from  a  vacation 
spent  in  Montreal. 

Francis  Keating,  of  the  I.ong  Island 
Daily  Press,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  is  spending 
two  weeks  in  the  Adirondacks. 

John  Benton  Brewer,  oil  editor  of  the 
San  Angelo  (Tex.)  .Standard-Times,  is 
spending  his  vacation  in  Colorado. 

Janet  Smith,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press, 
spent  most  of  her  vacation  visiting  Phila¬ 
delphia  friends  made  when  she  was  on 
various  Philadelphia  newspapers.  She  re¬ 
turned  to  Pittsburgh  by  plane. 

John  B.  Sloggett,  waterfront  reporter 
for  the  Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald, 
spent  his  vacation  on  a  trip  to  George’s 
Banks  on  a  swordfishing  expedition  as  a 
member  of  the  crew  of  the  Richard  J. 
Nugent,  a  Portland  vessel.  Sloggett  was 
gone  23  days,  and,  on  his  return,  wrote 
a  story  of  his  experiences  for  the  Port¬ 
land  Sunday  Telegram. 

Edward  M.  Franey  of  the  .Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune  copy  desk,  spent  his 
vacation  in  California,  making  the  trip 
by  automobile. 

Charles  Tulka,  24-year  old  newspaper 
reporter  of  Prague,  Czecho- Slovakia,  ar¬ 
rived  last  week  in  St.  Paul  by  plane.  He 
is  making  a  world  tour  having  left 
Prague  in  1928.  He  expects  to  complete 
his  trip  bj‘  1931.  So  far  he  has  visited 
Asia,  Japan,  the  Philippines  and  the 
Hawaiian  islands. 

Robert  Wilkinson,  23,  son  of  George 
Wilkinson,  editor  of  the  North  Baltimore 
(O.)  Beacon,  was  seriously  injured  last 
week  in  an  automobile  accident.  A  youth 
riding  with  him  was  killed. 

J.  E.  Garner,  news  editor  of  the  Fort 
.Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest  American,  and 
Ralpli  Lee,  a  memljer  of  its  reportorial 
staff,  returned  Aug.  7  from  a  European 
tour.  They  left  early  in  June,  sailing 
from  Houston,  Tex. 

Miss  Mary  Glenn  Fields,  special  writer 
with  the  Panama  American,  hLnglish 

speaking  newspaper  published  in  the 

Canal  Zone  is  at  present  vacationing  in 
the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas. 

H.  B.  Cooper,  feature  editor,  and 

Lloyd  D.  Hagan,  sports  editor  of  the 

Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune,  have  returned 
from  an  extended  motor  trip  through  the 
west,  including  California  and  Mexico. 

John  A.  Heffernan,  columnist  and  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Brooklyn  Times,  has 
beea  visiting  his  son-in-law  and  daughter. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  John  Satti  of  New  Lon¬ 
don,  Conn. 

.\lexander  Mac  Donald,  of  the  copy 
desk,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Telegram,  is 
spending  his  vacation  in  Boston. 

Samuel  McCullough,  night  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal 
for  more  than  30  years,  is  spending  his 
vacation  at  Dos  Moines  and  several  other 
Iowa  cities  to  renew  old  acquaintances. 

Daniel  T.  Desmond,  sports  editor  ot 
the  Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  vacation  trip  in  the  Black 
Hills  and  to  Denver,  Col. 

Kenneth  E.  McQure,  court  reporter 
for  the  .Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune,  is  va¬ 
cationing  at  Denver,  Col.,  and  Redwood. 

S.  D. 

Sidney  Marcuse,  Sunday  editor  of  the 


Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post,  is  spending  his 
vacation  at  New  Jersey  shore  resons 
with  Mrs.  Marcuse  and  their  two  chii 
dren,  William  and  Marcia. 

James  Cosgrove,  of  the  reportorial 
st^ff,  Bridgeport  ((3onn.)  Poj(,  .spent  his 
vacation  on  a  boat  trip  to  Newfoundland. 

Miss  Pauline  Betz,  society  editor  of  tht 
Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune,  is  spendniz 
her  vacation  at  Wheatridge,  Col. 

Saul  Carson  has  resigned  as  managine 
editor  of  The  Thinker,  Philadelphia 
weekly,  and  has  returned  to  the  rewrite 
staff  of  the  Evening  Ledger. 

Ray  V.  Blowers,  librarian  of  the 
Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  and  Mrs  I 
Blowers,  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter  ■ 
born  recently. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

1^  DVVTN  E.  MILLER,  formerly  with 
^  news  staff  of  the  Wheeling  (W.Va.) 
Intelligencer,  to  Miss  Augusta  Banning, 
a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
.Mt.  Vernon  (O.)  Daily  Banner  recently, 

Virgil  B.  Higgs,  associated  with  the 
Fairmont  (W.Va.)  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  to  Miss  Grace  P.  Qelland 
of  Farmington,  W.  Va.,  at  Oakland,  Md. 
Aug.  2. 

Kenneth  P.  Williams,  of  the  reporter-  i 
ial  staff,  3/fO</iT7/e  (Pa.)  Tribune-Repub-  \ 
lican,  to  Miss  Harriet  E.  Boyd  of  Mead-  * 
ville,  recently.  j 

Dwight  L.  Pitkin  of  the  Louisville  bur-  ' 
eau  of  the  .\ssociated  Press,  to  Miss  Ber- 
niece  Insley  of  Findlay,  O.,  recently  at 
the  bride’s  home  in  Findlay.  Pitkin 
formerly  was  editor  of  the  Findlay 
Courier,  was  on  the  sports  desk  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  the  city  staff  of  the 
Detroit  Nezes. 

Edward  S.  Groves,  of  the  SteubenvilU 
(O.)  Hcrald-Star,  to  Miss  Hazel  M. 
Weisal  of  Wheeling,  at  Wheeling,  Aug. 

9.  After  an  eastern  trip  they  will  reside 
in  Steubenville. 

James  Smith,  reporter,  Boston  .4mm- 
can,  to  Miss  Gertrude  Dcming  of  Hop- 
kinton.  Mass.,  recently. 

Donald  Trayser,  Hyannis,  Mass.,  news¬ 
paper  man,  to  Miss  Annabel  Jerauld,  oi 
that  city,  last  week. 

ASSOCIATIONS 

Uj^OM-W’S  Advertising  Club  of  Chi- 
^  cago  has  a  new  treasurer.  Miss  Flor-  f 
ence  NeighlH)rs  of  Carroll  Dean  Murphy,  > 
Inc.,  advertising  agency.  Miss  Neigh-  ( 
l)ors  has  been  apiH)inted  to  fill  the  place 
left  vacant  by  Miss  Helen  Crawford,  who  ^ 
was  married  recently  and  left  the  city.  r 


S 

A  scientist  predicts  we  shall  some  day  ? 
live  on  air.  When  the  time  comes  we  | 
shall  probably  be  a  nation  of  plane  livers, 
—Ogden  (Utah)  .Standard  Examiner.  ^ 


One  of  the  biggest  dividends  yielded  \ 
by  a  vacation  is  a  proper  appreciation  of  j 
home. — J.  R.  Wolf  in  Milwaukee  Journal, 


Night  baseball  may  make  it  unneces¬ 
sary  for  the  office  boy  to  attend  so  many 
of  his  grandmother’s  funerals. — Florence 
(.Ma.)  Herald. 


England  needs  a  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
says  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Not  only 
England,  but  every  family  should  have  |THI 
one. — S.t  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  » 


It  strikes  us  that  the  newspapers  are 
opportunists.  They  don’t  look  ahead^  Or 
maybe  some  newspaper  already  has  signed 
Mr.  Hoover  up  to  write  a  daily  piece  be¬ 
ginning  March  5,  1933. — F.  P.  A.  in  New 
York  World. 


Night  baseball  doesn’t  appeal  to  us  par¬ 
ticularly.  We  have  a  hunch  we’d  rather 
be  awakened  by  the  slam  of  a  speakeasv 
door  than  a  foul  tip  on  the  nose. — Russel 
Crouse  in  New  York  Evening  Post. 


George  Bernard  Shaw  has  at  last  ca¬ 
pitulated  to  the  movies.  He  has  de¬ 
cided  to  let  his  works  be  portrayed 
through  the  ‘‘talkies.”  And  perhaps  they 
will  be  known  as  the  Shawkies. — H.  I- 
Phillips  in  New  York  Sun. 
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NEW  VICE-PRESIDENTS 

D.  D.  Jones  and  T.  M.  Keresy  Pro¬ 
moted  by  Lord  db  Thomas  and  Logan 

Duane  D.  Jones  and  Thomas  M. 
Keresy  have  been  named  vice-presidents 
of  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  in  the  New  York  office. 

Mr.  Jones  joined  the  agency  in  1923, 
having  previously  been  a  newspaper 
man  and  magazine  publisher.  He  was 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  office  from 
the  first  of  1929  until  recently. 

Mr.  Keresy  was  with  the  old  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  of  Thomas  F.  Lt)gan  &  Co., 
before  it  merged  into  the  present  organ¬ 
ization.  He  left  the  ageiKy  to  become 
director  of  advertising  and  publicity  of 
the  International  Mercantile  Marine 
Company,  and  returned  to  I^rd  & 
Thomas  and  Logan  May  1  of  this  year. 
His  first  agency  connection  was  with 
Evans  &  Barnhill,  now  Evans,  Kip  & 
Hackett,  Inc.,  of  New  York. 

F.  W.  Geisler  has  severed  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan  to 
devote  his  time  to  personal  interests  and 
to  indulge  in  foreign  travel.  Mr. 
Geisler  has  l>een  with  the  organization 
over  ten  years,  having  joined  Thomas  F. 
Logan,  Inc.,  as  western  manager  in  1919. 
Since  the  merger  with  Lord  &  Thomas 
in  1926.  he  has  been  with  the  merged 
companies  at  Chicago. 

Mr,  Geisler  has  l)een  actively  engaged 
in  advertising  for  over  26  years,  having 
been  previously  connected  with  Critch- 
field  &  Company,  C'harles  H.  Fuller  Co., 
and  N.  V\ .  .\yer  &  Son. 

AGENCY  PROMOTES  TWO 

Proskey  and  Leininger  Made  Vice- 

Presidents  of  Toledo  Firm 

Ward  M.  Canaday,  president  of  the 
United  States  Advertising  Corp<iration, 
Toledo,  has  announced  the  appointment 
of  H.  van  H.  Proskey  and  William  H. 
Leininger  as  vice-presidents  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Proskey  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  company's  New  \’ork  <»ffice  in  the 
Fisk  building  while  Mr.  Leininger  will 
continue  his  headquarters  at  Toledo. 

The  enlargement  of  the  executive 
group  is  due  to  the  business  expansion  of 
the  organization.  Mr.  Canaday  said.  Roth 
of  the  new  vice-presidents  have  been 
associated  with  the  United  States  .Adver¬ 
tising  Corporation  for  a  number  of  years 
as  executives  <m  major  accounts. 

Two  Join  Jonas  Staff 

M.  G.  Jonas,  head  of  the  Jonas  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  in  the  Kives-Strong 
Building,  Los  Angeles,  has  announced 
the  addition  of  two  well-known  adver¬ 
tising  men  to  his  staff.  They  are 
Charles  J.  Nash,  former  automobile 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News 
and  for  ten  years  a  specialist  in  auto¬ 
mobile,  tire  and  oil  advertising,  and  Dan. 
M.  Templin  who  has  had  experience  in 
advertising  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Winant  Joins  Jordan 

J.  H.  Winans,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  Packard  Motors  Export  Cor¬ 
poration.  has  joined  Jordan  Advertising 
Abroad.  Inc.,  New  York,  as  manager  of 
their  automotive  divisiem.  Robert  H. 
Otto,  Jordan  account  executive,  is  spend¬ 
ing  the  month  of  August  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  He  will  contact  firms  who  are 
conducting  foreign  trade  there. 

Placing  Brook  Hill  Farm  Copy 

Brook  Hill  Farm,  Genesee  IX-pot, 
Wis.,  advertising  is  now  l)eing  handletl 
by  Klau-Van  Pieterson-Dunlap- Young- 
green,  Inc.,  Milwaukee.  A  campaign 
consisting  of  newspaper  advertising  and 
radio  broadcasts  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Brook  Hill  .Acidophilus  Milk  and  Brook- 
Hill  Certified  Milk  in  the  middle  west 
is  under  way. 

Handling  Radio  For  Porter 

Marian  Hertha  Clarke,  recently  with 
the  Boston  office  of  .Albert  Frank  &  Co., 
has  joined  the  sales  staff  of  the  Porter 
Corporation.  Boston.  Miss  Oarke  will 
handle  accounts  requiring  radio  broad¬ 
casts.  She  will  make  contracts,  prepare 
the  programs  and  go  on  the  air  herself. 


AMONG  THE  COPY  CHIEFS 
- By  C.  P.  McDonald - 


NEW  MINNEAPOLIS  AGENCY  DUNHAM  HEADS  AGENCY  GROUP 


Leroy  Fairmaii 

T  EROA’  F.AIRM.AN,  who  copy-chiefs 
for  the  Charles  C.  (ireen  Advertising 
Agency,  New  A’ork  City,  has  a  fountain 
l)en  which  has  become  one  of  the  most 
acrobatic  in  the  profession.  It  rcs]Kinds 
to  the  urge  of  the  keen  mind  behind  it 
with  the  prompt  loyalty  of  a  spur-tickled 
cow-pony.  From  Parsons  Household 
Ammonia  it  nimbly  Hits  to  Flyosan, 
thence  to  Wolf's  Head  Oil.  thence  to 
Oakite,  next  to  Carpenter  Brand  Texas 
figs,  and  finally  to  Red  Cross  tfK)th 
brushes. 

Fairman  began  his  copy  writing  career 
with  Charles  Austin  Bates,  leaving  five 
years  later  as  a  founder  of  the 
Ethridge  Company.  .After  five  years  with 
Ethridge,  he  edited  Advertising  &  Sell¬ 
ing  for  four  years,  when  he  became  chief 
of  copy  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany.  He  then  retired  from  the  agency 
business.  Charles  Green,  however,  with 
the  ottening  of  the  (ireen  agency  in  1921, 
IKTsuaded  Fairman  to  return  to  the  copy 
field,  and  Fairman  rolled  up  his  sleeves, 
and  forgot  all  about  retiring. 

“I'm  a  link  between  the  bad  old  days  of 
advertising  and  the  suave,  sophisticated 
and  saintly  present,"  he  declares  whim¬ 
sically.  “The  physical  appearance  ot 
advertisements  of  all  kinds  has  been 
wonderfully  imjvroved  in  the  last  decade. 
Newspapers  and  magazines  have  pro¬ 
gress^  marvelously  along  lines  which 
make  them  more  efficient  and  result ful 
as  media.  But — were  you  to  ask  me 
whether  the  best  copy  produced  to-day 
sells  more  g(H)ds  than  the  best  copy  of 
1920.  1  would  quite  emphaticallv  answer 
•No!"' 

Two  Name  Vanderhoof 

Page- Davis  School  of  .Advertising  has 
retained  Yanderhoof  &  Co..  Chicago,  to 
direct  its  advertising  in  magazines  and 
class  publications.  Transportation  I.aw 
Institute.  Chicago  publisher  of  reference 
Invoks  and  service  relating  to  I'ederal 
State  Regulation  and  proceeding  in  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  cases,  has 
also  engaged  X'anderhoof  to  direct  its 
advertising. 

Capudine  Account  To  Green 

The  Capudine  Chemical  Company  of 
Raleigh.  N.  C..  proprietors  of  Hicks 
Capudine.  have  appointed  the  Charles  C. 
(ireen  .Advertising  Agency.  New  A’ork. 
to  handle  their  advertising.  A  national 
newspaper  campaign  is  planned. 

New  Toledo  Advertising  Firm 

The  .Arch  Company  of  Toledo  was 
incorporated  last  week  to  operate  an  ad¬ 
vertising  and  printing  business.  Incor¬ 
porators  were  Sol  D.  Tucker,  George 
Stevens  and  Pauline  Blakesless.  The 
company  will  issue  50  shares  of  stock. 


Yarnell-Cemp,  Inc.,  Organized  With 
Offices  in  Baker  Building 

Organization  of  a  new  advertising 
agency  which  will  be  known  as  Yarnell- 
Camp,  Inc.,  has  been  announced  at  Minne¬ 
apolis  by  Clyde  S.  Yarnell,  Fred  H.  Camp 
and  Florence  Rowles,  officers  of  the  new 
company  which  will  conduct  a  geneiai 
advertising  business  in  the  Baker  build¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  A’arnell  has  Iwen  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Morris  T.  Baker  Company 
and  associated  companies  and  was  form¬ 
erly  advertising  manager  of  Lane,  Piper 
&  Jaffray,  Inc.,  in  Minneapolis  and  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  St.  Paul.  In 
1924  he  was  president  of  the  Town  Crier's 
Club,  St.  Paul  advertising  agency. 

Mr.  Camp,  for  six  years  director  of 
advertising  for  Log  Cabin  Prtxlucts  com¬ 
pany,  was  subsequently  with  an  eastern 
advertising  agency  as  account  and  mer¬ 
chandising  executive. 

Miss  Rowles.  for  the  last  four  years 
account  executive  with  a  Minneapolis 
agency,  has  joined  the  new  firm  in  a 
similar  capacity. 

THIRD  AYER  EXHIBIT 

32  Advertising  Illustrations  Being 
Shown  in  Philadelphia 

The  third  of  this  summer's  art  exhi¬ 
bitions  in  the  Ayer  (ialleries  on  Wash¬ 
ington  Square.  Philadelphia,  is  a  showing 
of  32  advertising  illustrations.  These 
paintings  and  drawings  were  recently  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  ninth  annual  exhibition  of 
the  .Art  Directors'  Club  in  New  A’ork 
and  among  them  are  13  pictures  which 
have  received  the  club’s  awards. 

.Among  the  artists  whose  work  appears 
in  the  present  exhibition  are  Rockwell 
Kent,  Everett  Henry,  J.  W.  Williamson, 
Miguel  Covarrubias  and  Carl  Erickson. 
.Several  of  the  paintings,  although  they 
were  executed  for  commercial  use.  have 
attainerl  wide  distinctk)n  as  works  of 
pure  art.  notably  Covarrubias’  picturiza- 
tion  of  (ieorge  (Jershwin's  “.An  Ameri¬ 
can  in  Paris.’’ 

STUDYING  OIL  CAMPAIGN 

Oil  producers  of  Western  New  A’ork 
and  Northern  Pennsylvania  will  act 
shortly  on  a  proposal  that  all  producers 
shall  contribute  three  cents  a  barrel  on 
their  output  for  national  advertising,  to 
be  carried  on  by  the  Oil  Conservation 
Board  of  Bradford,  Pa. 

McCoy*»  To  Use  Newspaper* 

McCoy's  Laboratories,  Inc.,  New 
A’ork,  makers  of  McCoy's  Cod  Liver 
Oil  Tablets,  have  retained  Batten,  Barton. 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.  to  direct  their 
advertising.  .A  newspaper  campaign  will 
be  launched  in  the  fall. 

“Sealpackerchief"  To  United 

The  International  Handkerchief  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  A’ork,  manufacturers  of 
“Sealpackerchief,"  have  placed  their  ad¬ 
vertising  account  with  the  I'nited  .Adver¬ 
tising  .Agency,  Inc.,  of  that  city. 


Named  Chairman  of  Western  A.A,A.A. 

Council,  Succeeding  Hurst 

John  H.  Dunham,  chairman  of  tht 
board  of  directors  of  Dunham,  A’oung. 
green-Lesen  Company,  Inc.,  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  western  council 
of  the  American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies,  succeeding  R.  L.  Hurst, 
of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn^ 
Inc.  Mr.  Hurst  was  elected  vice-chair¬ 
man  and  D.  D.  Warner,  treasurer  of 
Mason  Warner  &  Co.,  Inc.,  is  now  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

'The  board  is  now  composed  of  the 
following :  Charles  Daniel  Frey,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Charles  Daniel  Frey  Company; 
C.  C.  Fogarty,  vice-president  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Matteson- Fogarty- Jordan 
Company,  Inc.,  and  F.  G.  Cramer,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Cramer-Krasselt  Company. 


To  Advertise  New  Freezer 

The  Instantfreese  Corporation,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  manufacturer  of  Instantfreese, 
an  ice  cream  freezer  which  freezes  ice 
cream,  ices  and  sherbets  in  30  seconds, 
has  placed  its  advertising  with  Klau- 
\'an  Pieterson-Dunlap- A’ounggreen,  Inc. 
National  magazines  and  newspapers  will 
be  used. 

Returns  To  Erwin,  Wasey 

After  an  absence  of  15  years,  Donald 

M.  Wright,  who  made  his  first  agency 
connection  in  1915  with  Erwin,  Wasey 
&  Co.,  has  returned  to  that  agency  in 
an  executive  capacity  at  the  New  A’ork 
headquarters.  Since  his  fir.st  service 
with  Erwin,  Wasey.  he  has  been  with 

N.  W.  .Ayer  &  Son  and  other  large 
agencies. 

New  Kansas  City  Agency 

The  Russell  C.  Comer  Advertising 
Company  has  been  organized  in  Kansas 
City  and  will  maintain  offices  in  the  Land 
Bank  building.  Russell  C.  Comer  is 
president ;  W.  R.  Settle,  vice-president, 
and  L.  A.  Webster,  secretary. 


Aitkin*Kynett  Company.  730  Fifth  avenue. 
New  Yurk.  Placliijr  new  neWHpaper  splieflule* 
for  the  ('onMtlhlateil  iMpiir  Fonipiiny,  K1  Prodneto 
clKara,  New  York. 

Calkini  &  Holden.  •J47  I*ark  avenue.  New 
York.  Ajfiilii  plaeinjr  copy  with  neAVKpaiien*  in 
various  sections  for  L.  K.  Wuteriiian  (’oiiipiny, 
Meal  Fountain  I'eiis.  New  York. 

Bollenmayer  Advertising  Agency.  Metro|K>lltan 
Life  Huildliiff.  Mlnnea|s»lis.  Now  handling  ae- 
count  for  the  Skinner  Mfg.  t'oinpany.  Omaba, 
Ntdiranka. 

Erwin.  Wasey  A  Co.,  41^1  Lexington  avenue, 
New  York.  Again  adding  new«paiM*rR  to  liit 
for  tlie  iMirim  Products,  Inc.,  Pliono  re<HH*da, 
New  York. 

Lord  A  Thomas  and  Logan,  247  Park  avenue. 
New  York.  Again  renewing  »oine  of  tlieir 
neM'spaper  contractH  for  the  International  Mer¬ 
cantile  Marine.  New  York. 

Keddeld  A  Coupe.  Inc..  247  Park  avenue. 
New  York.  Now  handling  account  for  the 
Inkograph  Poinpaiiy,  Inc.,  New  Ytirk. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company.  41<»  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Plilcago.  Again  renewing 
Home  newspaper  contracts  for  Swift  A  (’onipsny, 
meat  paf'kers,  Chicago. 


#^WHOOPEE! 

whoopee!  everything  in  its  time  and 
place.  When  you  need  positive  knowl- 
edge  essential  in  the  advertising  field, 
consult  the  Standard  Advertising 
Register  —  the  Red  Book. 

The  Standard  Adreriis/ng  Register  is  a  thoroughly 
dependable  Service  giving  you  the  essential  details 
.  about  National  Advertisers  and  Advertising  Agencies. 
Vljr  Our  large  force  is  constantly  busy  with  revisions  We 

aim  to  keep  abreast  of  the  current  changes.  There 
is  no  Service  so  thorough  or  complete.  Write  our 
nearest  office. 

Quit  Guessing  •  Get  the  Register  !  ! 
National  Register  Publishing  Company 

245  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  140  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

7  Water  St.,  Boston  Rust  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 
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lACE-SETTERS  IN  THE  FASTEST-MOVING  OF 
CITIES  AND  READERS  OF  THE  CITY’S  PACE¬ 
SETTING  NEWSPAPER  .  .  .  NEW  YORK  AMERICAN 


"The  American  reolly  reports  dl 
the  news . . .  and  catches  the  whcl  j 
spirit...  of  New  York." 

—GROVER  A.  WHAllN 


"Writers  like  Brisbane,  Forbes  and 
Rukeyser  to  give  it  weight ...  news 
columns  infused  with  the  very  spirit 
of  New  York  to  give  it  brilliance  . . . 
the  Americon  is  a  truly  modern, 
typicolly  New  York  newspaper." 

—WAITER  P.  CHRYSLER 


"Faithfully,  accurately,  completely 
the  New  York  American  reports  both 
the  facts  ond  the  feelings  of  this 
city  of  all  races  and  all  creeds." 
—REV.  DR.  CHRISTIAN  F.  REISNER 


"The  life  of  the  city ...  all  of  its  color 
and  variety ...  in  some  magic  way  has 
been  caught  by  the  American.  It's  the 
one  paper  a  novelist  actually  needs." 

—  FAITH  BALDWIN 


'It's  the  only  poper  that  makes  me  feel  the  tempo  of  the  city 
which  is  my  New  York." — MAYOR  JAMES  J.  WALKER 


"like  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  father  of 
American  Journalism,  the  men  who 
edit  todoy's  New  York  American 
know  how  to  catch  the  color ...  and 
still  maintain  the  occuracy  of  the 
news  '—WILLIAM  GUGGENHEIM 


Real  pace-setters.  Leaders  in  every  walk  of  New 
York  City's  many-sided  life.  These  notables  of  the 
great  metropolis  tell  you  why  the  American 
appeals  to  them.  Being  modern  New  Yorkers, 
they  frankly  state  that  the  American  is  the  paper 
which  most  vividly  and  accurately  typifies  New 
York.  It’s  as  new  and  as  newsy  as  New  York 
itself.  However,  the  preference  of  the  New  York 
American  is  not  limited  to  these  celebrities.  They 
are  just  a  few  of  the  ever-increasing  number  of 
moderns  who  claim  the  American  as  their  paper. 
More  than  a  quarter  million  daily,  and  more 
than  a  million  Sundays.  In  fact,  modern  New 
Yorkers  evidently  prefer  the  Sunday  American  to 
any  other  standard  size  metropolitan  paper 
because  they  are  willing  to  pay  a  higher  price 
for  it  and  buy  more  copies  of  it!  Ample  proof  that 
the  American  is  a  pace-setter  in  the  metropolitan 
market.  The  paper  that  will  surely  put  your  sales 
message  before  the  moderns. 


"To  me,  the  life  of  the  city  is  o  great 
revue...  ond,  by  reading  the  Amer¬ 
ican,  I  am  sure  to  see  every  scene." 

— FIORENZ  ZIEGFEID 


'To  know  the  real  New  York  ond  its 
fascinating  life  ..read  the  NewYork 
American."— M.  H.  AYIESWORTH 


"You  feel  the  'urge'  which  mokes 
New  York  o  greot  ond  ever-chang¬ 
ing  city  .  .  .  and  you  ore  held  en¬ 
thralled  by  the  countless  human 
dramas  of  its  daily  life  . . .  when  you 
read  the  New  York  American." 

-  CAPT.  EDDIE  RICKENBACKER 
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Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  August  16,  1930 


LITERATURE  BASED  ON  NEWSPAPER 
WORK  IS  SCANTY,  WRITER  FINDS 

Few  Books  Produced  in  Past  Thirty  Years  Laid  in  Atmosphere 
of  City  Room — Best  Known  Tales  of  Newspaper 
Life  Listed 

By  DuBOlS  K.  WIGGINS 


HE  literature  of  the  newspaper  pro- 

tession,  considering  the  number  of 
writers  employed,  is  scanty,  and  widely 
scattered  among  the  lists  of  varied  pub¬ 
lishers  over  a  period  of  30  years.  Many 
members  of  the  profession  may  not  know 
more  than  a  few  of  the  interesting  books 
that  do  exist,  esj^ially  novels. 

The  volumes  with  w’hich  this  article  is 
concerned  are  not  manuals  on  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  putting  the  what,  where,  when 
and  why  and  sometimes  how,  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  a  news  story.  They  repre¬ 
sent  a  careful  selection  of  the  best  known 
books  that  reveal  the  true  “color”  or  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  city  room,  its  personnel 
and  folk  ways.  They  show  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  the  lure  and  the  drudgery,  the  ro¬ 
mance  and  the  difficulty  of  working  as  a 
reporter  or  editor. 

They  teach  a  few  of  the  many  things 
about  newspaper  work  that  are  ignored 
in  schools  of  journalism.  They  give  the 
“fee!”  of  the  news  gathering  business. 

For  true  feeling  concerning  the  news 
r«>)m  and  its  work,  the  best  books  so  far 
published  are  “Deadlines”  by  Henry  Jus¬ 
tin  Smith,  in  1922;  and  “Josslyn,”  by  the 
same  author  in  1924.  They  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  Chicago  by  Co vici- McGee. 

The  author,  w'ho  is  managing  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  Nercs  caught  in  these 
fwo  books  the  quaint,  the  amusing,  the 
tragic  memoirs  of  a  news  room,  and  pre¬ 
sents  real  pictures  of  “the  boys,"  and 
Josslyn,  the  aging,  sweet-natured  veteran 
copy  reader. 

H.  L.  Mencken,  noted  as  an  unsparing 
critic  praised  “Josslyn”  when  it  appeared, 
and  called  it  an  attempt  at  a  full  length 
study  of  a  very  familiar  figure  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  the  victim  of  city-room  shell 
shock.  “Deadlines”  unlike  the  other  book 
is  not  a  novel,  but  a  series  of  brilliant 
sketches,  totally  free  from  movie  hokum. 

Next  in  rank,  though  by  no  means  so 
complete,  may  be  put  that  now  long  out 
of  print  classic  of  newspaperdom,  “The 
Stolen  Story  and  Other  Newspaper  Sto¬ 
ries,”  by  Jesse  Lynch  Williams.  Pub¬ 
lished  in  1899  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
it  was  one  of  the  first  if  not  the  first  of 
outstanding  fiction  books  on  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  The  title  story  was  re¬ 
printed  in  Emtor  &  Publisher  Dec.  18, 
1926,  with  editorial  comment  to  the  effect 
that  the  story  was  “the  best  romance  ever 
written  of  American  newspaper  life.” 

While  his  oft-repeated  tale  of  the  story 
given  to  the  wrong  paper  is  widely 
known,  the  other  stories  in  the  same 
book  are  excellent  also.  So  good,  how¬ 
ever,  was  “The  Stolen  Story”  that  the 
author  made  a  play  of  it  and  later  a 
novel  which  in  magazine  form  w’as  called 
“News  and  the  Man,”  and  in  book  form, 
as  published  in  1906.  “The  Day 
Dreamer.” 

Jumping  abruptly  from  years  ago 
to  the  more  nearly  present,  the  next  books 
to  be  recommended  are  “Reporter,”  by 
Meyer  I^vin,  and  “Scoop.”  by  James  S. 
Hart  and  Garrett  D.  Byrnes. 

"Reporter”  is  a  record  of  real  life  on 
the  city  staff  of  a  modern  Chicago  paper. 
Of  all  the  novels  on  newspaper  work  this 
comes  closest  to  the  factual  material, 
for  stories  and  headlines  are  shown  in 
many  places  in  the  book. 

The  John  Day  Company,  New  York, 
publish^  the  book  in  192'). 

"Scoop,”  by  Hart  and  Byrnes,  is  the 
first  example  of  collaboration  in  writing 
a  newspaper  yarn  in  the  form  of  a  novel. 
“The  Front'  Page,”  by  Ben  Hecht  and 
Charles  Mac.\rthur,  appeared  in  book 
form,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  written  as 
a  play,  and  so  appeared  before  the  printed 
version  appeared.  It  was  printed  hy 
Cmuci-Friede.  New  York,  in  1928. 

“Scoop,”  published  by  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.,  Boston  in  February  of  this  year, 
has  plot,  reality,  action,  live  characters, 
and  a  heart  interest.  Its  style  is  the 
punchy  quick  kind  of  news  columns.  The 
story  is  laid  in  a  New  England  graft- 


ridden  city.  The  authors  have  worked 
for  several  years  in  Providence,  R.  I., 
but  are  carfeul  to  point  out  that  the 
characters  of  the  book  are  wholly  ficti¬ 
tious,  and  fail  to  identify  the  city  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  stirring  doings 
take  place. 

Next  to  be  considered  are  two  studies 
in  the  psychology  of  star  reporters,  “Erik 
Dorn,”  by  Ben  Hecht,  a  best  seller  when 
it  was  published  in  1921  by  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons,  New  York.  This  has  the 
advantage,  like  “Scoc^,”  of  being  in  print, 
for  it  appears  now  in  the  Modern  Li¬ 
brary.  The  other  of  these  psychological 
studies  is  “T rumprt  in  the  Dust,”  by  Gene 
Fowler  also  in  print,  having  been  issued 
only  a  few  months  ago  by  Horace  Live- 
right,  Inc.,  New  York.  In  these  novels, 
as  in  the  less  skillful  by  similar,  “The 
F'rantic  Young  Man,”  by  Charles  Sam¬ 
uels,  published  last  year  by  Coward  Mc¬ 
Cann,  Inc.,  New  York,  newspaper  work 
is  shown  mostly  as  background,  though 
in  considerable  detail.  Ben  Hecht’s  hero 
is  of  the  police  court  reporter  type  pro¬ 
moted  to  star.  His  adventures  in  love, 
in  war-time  New  York,  and  post-war 
Germany  are  presented  by  a  stylist  at 
his  best.  His  description  of  a  news  room, 
and  the  pro.se  poem  on  the  tick  tock  of 
the  city  and  the  reading  of  newspapers 
are  masterpieces.  As  character  studies 
of  the  unstable  tyi^  of  individual  who  is 
essentially  an  artist'  with  words,  these 
books  are  to  be  recommended. 

Now  for  books  that,  because  of  lack 
of  space,  can  but  be  briefly  mentioned : 

“Young  Man  of  Manhattan,”  by  Kath- 
effhe  Brush.  Farrar  and  Rinehart,  pub¬ 
lishers,  New  York,  1930.  One  of  the 
few  novels  about  newspaper  work  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  woman.  Mostly  told  by  con¬ 
versation,  being  the  adventure  of  a  New 
York  sports  writer  who  suddenly  turns 
novelist,  and  his  wife,  a  motion  picture 
critic. 

“Not  For  Publication,”  by  Clara 
Sharpe  Hough.  Century  Company,  1927. 
A  swiftly  moving  tale  of  bootlegging  and 
marriage  problems  with  the  city  room 
of  a  paper  in  a  New  England  paper  the 
chief  setting. 

“Ink,”  by  John  C.  Mellett.  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company,  1930.  The  inside  story 
of  a  newspaper  man’s  fight  to  print  the 
news  of  political  and  business  corrup¬ 
tion  in  a  Middle  West  city.  As  up-to- 
date  as  tomorrow’s  paper. 

“The  Career  of  a  Journalist,”  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Salisbury.  1908.  Nine  hectic  years 
of  experience  in  five  American  cities. 
VV’onderful  confessions  on  yellow  jour¬ 
nalism. 

“A  Yellow  Journalist,”  by  Miriam 
Michelson.  190i).  Romance  and  sob-sis- 
tering  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  days 
of  individual  reporting.  » 


planning 

that  fall  budget 

remember 

Science  Service 
can  give  you — 

a  daily  science 
news  report 
and  Hoe  features 

— may  we  send  samples? 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

Washington,  D.  C. 


“Alias  Ben  Alibi,”  by  Irvin  S.  Cobh. 
l')26.  Fascinating  tales  by  Cobb  at  his 
best  concerning  a  Park  Row  that  will 
never  be  again,  when  city  editors  were 
czars. 

“Stickfuls,”  by  Irvin  S.  Cobb.  1923. 
•More  of  the  same,  but  actual  remin¬ 
iscences  by  a  star  reporter. 

“Charles  E.  Chapin’s  Story,”  by 
Charles  E.  Chapin.  l‘)2().  Written  in 
Sing  Sing  prison  by  a  brilliant  ex-city 
editor  telling  of  “40  years  a  newspaper¬ 
man”  in  Chicago  and  along  Park  Row, 
New  York. 

“Bowery  Murder,”  by  Willard  K. 
Smith,  Doubleday  Doran  &  Co.  1929. 
\  front  page  mystery  reminiscent  of  the 
Rothstein  case  but  on  a  higher  plane 
and  mixed  with  improbable  romance. 
Many  examples  of  “actual”  newspaper 
stories  and  headlines. 

“Listen  Moon,”  by  Leonard  Cline. 
1916.  Adventure  in  humor  and  a  fake 
pirate  ship  on  Chesapeake  Bay  with  a 
Baltimore  reporter  thrown  in. 

“A  Book  Alx)ut  Myself,”  by  Theo¬ 
dore  Dreiser.  1922.  The  hard  sledding 
of  a  news  writer  who  has  since  been 
called  America’s  greatest  living  novelist. 
Middle  West,  Pittsburgh,  and  New  York 
recollections. 

“Steeplejack,”  by  James  Gibbons 
Huneker.  1920.  How  a  famous  feature 
writer  and  music  critic  got  that  way. 

“The  Keen  Desire,”  by  Frank  B. 
Elser.  1926. 

“The  Copy  Shop,”  by  Edward  Hun- 
gerford.  1925.  Park  Row  of  the  late 
1890’s  and  early  1900's  with  a  police  re¬ 
porter  who  should  have  known  better 
as  the  hero. 

“Man  of  Strife,”  by  Grove  Wilson. 
1925.  Minnesota  newspaperdom  left  for 
Greenwich  Village  and  New  York  in 
the  war  nerosis. 

“The  Uncertain  Feast,”  by  Solita  So¬ 
lano.  1924.  A  managing  editor  who 
met  his  match  in  a  red-headed  woman. 
New  York  modern  setting. 

“Success,”  by  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams. 
1921.  Park  Row  when  the  Journal  and 
the  World  were  battling  each  other. 


“The  Clarion,”  by  Samuel  Hopkins 
Adams.  1914.  The  story  of  the  patent 
medicine  racket  told  in  a  way  that  the 
story  of  bootlegging  should  be. 

“An  Unconscious  Crusader,”  by  Sid¬ 
ney  Williams.  1920.  Business,  politics 
and  love. 

“Headlines,”  by  Mildred  Gilman. 
1928.  Tragedies  in  immigrant  life  on 
Staten  Island  that  even  the  tabloids  can¬ 
not  outdo. 

“The  Chicken  Wagon  Family,”  by 
Barry  Benefied.  1925.  Romance  in 
New  York  as  seen  from  a  night  hawk 
copy  reader’s  desk.  Real  heart  stuff. 

“Moon  Calf”  and  “The  Briary  Bush" 
by  Floyd  Dell.  1920,  1921.  Felix  Day, 
the  moon  calf,  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
and  Chicago. 

“The  Man  of  Promise,”  by  Willard 
Huntington  Wright.  1916. 

“Henry  Is  Twenty”  and  “The  Pas¬ 
sionate  Pilgrim,”  by  Samuel  Merwin 
1918,  1919. 

In  the  foregoing  list  publishers  and 
the  name  of  the  city  in  which  they  are 
located  are  given  only  for  the  more  re¬ 
cent  books  which  are  likely  to  still  k 
in  print.  Libraries  and  second  hand 
bookshops  must  be  relied  on  to  supply 
the  others. 

HARTES  SAIL  FOR  EUROPE 

Houston  Harte,  publisher  of  the  3a« 
Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard-Times,  and  in¬ 
terested  in  several  other  Texas  dailies, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Harte  and  their 
two  sons,  Ed  and  Houston,  Jr.,  sailed 
for  Europe  Aug.  1.  Their  itinerary  in¬ 
cludes  a  motor  trip  through  Scotland  and 
visits  to  other  portions  of  the  British 
Isles.  They  will  return  the  latter  part 
of  September. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  NAMED 

E.  E.  Perry,  formerly  of  the  Smi 
Diego  (Cal.)  Union,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  editor  of  the  Long 
Beach  (Cal.)  Sun.  Mr.  Perry,  before 
joining  the  Union,  had  had  a  long  edi¬ 
torial  career  on  other  Coast  papers. 


TRY 

MORLEY 

MATS 


It  is  our  opinion,  after  extensive 
investigation  and  comparison,  that 
the  new  Morley  Mat  is  the  best  and 
most  uniform  mat  ever  made.  As 
manufacturers  of  Autoplate  Ma¬ 
chines,  we  know  that  this  mat  is 
best  adapted  to  the  severe  service  of 
rapid  machine  casting,  and  that  it 
helps  the  foundry  to  maintain  max¬ 
imum  production  and  the  highest 
standard  of  printing  quality.  That 
is  why  Morley  Mats  are  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  this  Company. 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Try  the  Linotype  Metro  series.  They  are 
the  four  smart  new  sans-serif  faces  de¬ 
signed  for  Linotype  exclusively  by  W.  A. 
Dwiggins,  the  noted  American  artist,  let¬ 
ter  designer  and  typographic  consultant. 
Each  weight  has  an  appropriate  name :  Metro- 
thin,  the  fashionable,  delicate,  smart-looking 
type  you’ve  admired  before;  Metrolite,  a 
somewhat  more  rounded  letter,  of  charming 
airiness  and  flair ;  Metromedium,  the  half-way 
face,  neither  bold  nor  light,  but  interesting 
alike  for  headings  or  text;  and  Metroblack, 
an  eye-gripping  bold  form  for  display  matter. 
All  four  weigh  tsare  available  incomplete 
size  range  from  6  to  36  point.  Write  for 
a  specimen  folder  showing  all  sizes  in 
various  forms  of  use.  It’s  available  for 
the  asking.  Address  the  nearest  agency. 


LINOTYPE 


MERCENTHALER  LINOTYPE 
COMPANY,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

SAN  FRANCISCO  •  CHICAGO  •  NEW  ORLEANS 
CANADIAN  LINOTYPE.  LIMITED.  TORONTO.  CAN. 
Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


THE  LINOTYPE 
METRO  SERIES 
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BOUGHT  PRESS  CHARGE 
HEARD  IN  TEXAS 

Political  Opponent*  of  R.  S.  Sterling, 

Houston  Publisher,  Sought  to 
Make  Capital  of  Letter  Sent 
With  Advertising 

The  "buyiriR  of  the  country  press”  of 
Texas  was  one  of  the  <iutstandinn  of  the 
many  charges  hurled  during  the  recent 
Texas  democratic  primary  in  which  Ross 
S.  Sterling,  publisher  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post-Dispatch,  and  Mrs.  Miriam 
A.  Ferguson,  former  governor,  were 
selected  as  the  party's  candidates  for 
governor. 

Sterling  and  his  campaign  managers 
were  made  the  butt  of  the  charges  by 
several  of  the  other  ten  candidates  in  the 
race.  Mrs.  Ferguson  and  her  followers, 
captained  by  her  husband.  James  E.  Fer¬ 
guson.  publisher  of  the  Feri/uson  Forum, 
were  principal  u.sers  of  the  political  fire. 

Particular  attention  was  paid  to  a  let¬ 
ter  sent  to  publishers  of  weekly  news¬ 
papers  by  Sam  P.  Harben.  secretary  of 
the  Texas  Press  Association.  In  this 
letter — which  accompanied  a  check  and 
order  for  Sterling  advertising — Mr. 
Harben  solicited  the  “cooperation"  of  the 
editors  in  endorsing  Mr.  Sterling  in  their 
news  columns.  Cooperation  requested — 
it  was  state<l — “if  given,  will  certainly 
aid  this  office  in  obtaining  and  placing  fur¬ 
ther  worth-while  advertising — this  is  left 
to  your  desire  and  custom.”  .\n  editorial 
written  by  Peter  Molyneaux,  editor  of 
the  Texas  IFcckly  magazine,  was  also 
enclosed  as  “meat  for  an  editorial  fol¬ 
low-up  favorable  to  this  campaign,  if 
you  desire  to  do  so — no  strinas." 

.\gency  discounts  were  deducted  by 
Mr.  Harlwn  for  the  handling  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  thrf)ugh  his  association.  If  the 
amount  of  the  check  was  incorrect  in¬ 
structions  were  given  that  it  was  to  be 
returned  for  adjustment. 

Upon  noting  the  furore  caused  by  the 
advertising  Peter  Molyneaux,  author  of 
the  editorial,  wrote  in  his  Texas  Weekly 
magazine : 

“There  are  peoi)le,  of  course,  who  are 
prone  to  believe  any  charge  of  this  kind 
made  against  newspapers.  This  is  one 
of  the  reasons  it  is  regarded  as  go<xl 
politics  to  make  such  a  charge  ... 

“  .  .  .  There  is  no  class  of  citi¬ 

zens  in  Texas  of  more  sterling  charac¬ 
ter.  more  public  spirited,  or  possessed  of 
a  higher  sense  of  public  responsibility 
than  the  editors  and  publishers  of  these 
weekly  newspapers.  To  set  in  circula¬ 
tion  the  lil>el  that  these  men  and  women 
might  be  influenced  against  the  public 
interests  by  a  small  check  for  advertis¬ 
ing  because  of  ‘hard  times,’  as  one  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  saw  fit  to  do  so 
during  the  campaign  ...  is  not 
only  an  attempt  to  injure  these  worthy 
men  and  women  but  to  commit  an  of¬ 
fense  against  the  public  interest." 

Centering  about'  her  a  large  number  of 
votes  from  all  sections  of  the  state  Mrs. 
Ferguson  led  Mr.  Sterling  by  a  large 
majority.  Both  she  and  Mr.  Sterling 
will  be  in  the  race  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  Aug.  23 — an  election  which 
in  all  probability  will  decide  the  next 
governor  of  the  state. 

R.  V.  PARKS  MARRIES 

Robert  Vincent  Parks,  of  the  news 
staff  of  the  Ne^o  York  Times,  was 
married  Aug.  16  to  Miss  Doris  Brown- 
low  Martin,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  B.  Martin.  New  York.  Miss  Mar¬ 
tin’s  father,  H.  R.  Martin,  is  president 
of  the  Martin  News  Service  and  is  well- 
known  as  an  artist,  author  and  news¬ 
paper  writer.  Mr.  Parks  was  horn  in 
England,  educated  at  St.  John,  N.  B., 
and  the  Columbia  School  of  Journalism. 
His  stepfather  is  Percy  S.  Bullen, 
American  representative  of  the  Allied 
Newspapers  in  l^ndon,  England. 

SEEKS  A.  B.  C.  RATING 

Following  the  recent  decision  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  to  extend  its  service  to 
Mexico  and  the  West  indes,  Carteles, 
magazine  of  Havana,  has  applied  for 
membership. 


ATMOSPHERE  FOR  A  “SPLASH”  HEAD 


The  dream  of  all  oflfiee  workers — Here  it  is.  Walter  P.  Montague,  millionaire 
sportsman  and  publisher  of  the  National  Turf  Digest,  found  a  novel  way  of 
romhating  the  heat  wave.  He  kept  the  wheels  of  his  organization  moving  by 
transferring  his  executive  staff  to  Windswept  crest,  his  country  estate  at 
Baltimore,  Md.  However,  despite  the  beautiful  wooiiland  surroundings, 
“business  as  usual”  was  the  order  of  the  day. 


NEWSPAPER  SPACE  TO  BE  ANSWER  AS 
INVADERS  UPSET  TIRE  MARKET 

Akron  Advertising  Men  Look  for  Heavy  Use  of  Dailies  as  Some 
Standard  Oil  Companies  Prepare  to  Sell  Private  Brand 
Through  Chains  of  Filling  Stations 

REVOLUTION.^RV  changes  taking  under  the  name  .\tlas,  and  are  under¬ 
place  ill  the  retail  distribution  tif  stood  to  be  made  by  the  B.  F.  Gixxlrich 
automobile  tires  soon  v.ill  have  their  re-  Company  at  the  factories  of  the  Miller 
flection  in  the  daily  newspaiiers  where  Rubber  Company,  which  Cioodrich 
space  devoted  to  tire  advertisements  will  bought  recently.  The  Goodyear  Tire  & 
be  increased  considerably  and  perhaps  Rubber  Company  is  similarly  understood 
more  than  doubled.  to  be  the  maker  of  private  brands  of 

This  is  the  opinion  in  tire  manufac-  tires  sold  by  mail  order  houses.  Thus 
turing  circles  in  Akron,  where  the  these  and  other  companies  are  putting 
movement  toward  the  selling  of  tires  out  products  which  will  be  in  competi- 
under  private  brands  by  the  filling  sta-  tion  with  their  own  heavily  advertised 
tions  of  large  oil  companies  is  being  brands. 

keenly  watched.  Officials  of  various  oil  companies  have 

Recently  the  Standard  Oil  Company  denied  positively  that  they  have  any  in- 
of  New  fersev  announced  that  tires  and  tention  of  manufacturing  tires  them- 
tulies  would  be  retailed  at  its  filling  sta-  selves,  but  at  least  one  oil  executive  has 
tions  ami  those  of  its  subsidiaries,  predicted  that  success  of  the  Standard 
namely  the  Standard  Oil  companies  of  Oil  venture  would  force  other  oil  com- 
Pennsvlvania  and  Diuisiana,  Beacon  Oil  panics  to  retail  tires  to  hold  their  gas 
Company,  and  the  Imperial  Oil  Com-  and  oil  business  if  for  no  other  reason, 
pany  of  Canada.  Another  suggestion  was  that  batteries, 

(Ither  large  oil  and  gastdine  distribut-  and  possibly  other  accessories,  might  be 
ing  companies  are  watching  this  develop-  added  later. 

ment  and  if  it  is  found  successful  they  - - 

arc  likely  to  enter  the  tire  merchandis-  PRESS  INSTITUTE  PLANNED 

ing  field.  - 

With  the  gauntlet  thrown  down  by  New  Jersey  Association  to  Hold 
these  new  comiietitors  independent  tire  Annual  Meeting,  Sept.  29 

aealers.  already  established  and  selling  r,,,  .  ,  i  wr  , 

nationally  and  internationally  advertise<l  1  he  ninth  annual  ^ew  Jersey  News- 

brands,  are  preparing  to  purchase  large 

newspaper  space  ami  the  aggregate  of  I 'uversity,  Monday,  Sept.  ,.>,1930,  it 
their  advertising  is  likely  to  exceed  that  decided  at  a  meeting  of  the 

devoted  to  tire  advertising  by  ga.soline  tute  committee  at  the  Garfield  Grant 
and  oil  comaanies.  Branch,  rccentK\ 

One  indication  of  what  may  develop  tneeting  was  attended  by  the  fol- 

was  seen  this  week  in  a  six-column  Fire-  lowing  members  .  ,  h 

stone  newspaper  adverti.sement  appearing  Rrow-n.  Key  port  lleekty;  *55"?,' 

on  a  national  schedule.  This  advertise-  ^ News:  C.  F. 

ment  quoted  comparative  prices,  showing  Plainfield  (^uner-News;  and 

that  for  many  sizes  of  tires  Firestone  JX?,,  Sinclair 

brands  could  be  purchased  at  or  below  ondward,  of  Rutgers 

what  were  listed  as  "mail  order”  prices.  arranged 

It  also  carried  long  lists  of  Firestone  ^9'  C>uion  P.  W  ilsoii.  President  of  the 
dealers  in  kKal  and  nearby  territory — 

such  dealers  as  may  have  to  carry  the  Editorial  I  age  was  chosen  as 

brunt  of  filling  station  competition.  It  the  general  theme  of  the  Institute, 
made  the  point  that  these  dealers  handle  .  The  competitive  classes  in  the  exhibit 
the  complete  Firestone  line,  including  decided  should  be  the  same  as 

batteries,  brake  lining,  rims  and  acces-  -'^^r  with  two  ai  ditions^  separate 

sories.  class  each  tor  weeklies  and  dailies  to 

At' Critchfield  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  the  .iudged  on  general  excellence. 

Firestone  advertising  agency,  it  was  .said  v- FNKiFnv  iniNC  77ppfr>«j 

that  this  advertisement  had  no  relation  KENNEDY  JOINa  CAFFEK  S 

to  the  Standard  Oil  plan,  but  was  a  con-  Karl  L.  Kennedy  has  been  appointed 
tinuation  of  a  national  campaign  bt'giin  advertising  manager  of  Capper's,  a 
in  May.  in  which  the  dealers  are  to  co-  monthly  magazine  of  brief  comment  for 
oiierate.  business  and  professional  men.  Kennedy 

However,  it  seems  obvious  that  maim-  formerly  was  with  an  advertising  agency 
facturers  who  have  sjH'nt  millions  to  in  Kansas  City,  on  the  advertising  staff 
establish  their  brands  must  give  some  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  and  the  Houston 
sort  of  local  advertising  support  to  their  Press  and  Post-Dispatch.  At  the  time 
dealers  in  the  face  of  the  new  competi-  of  his  apixiintment  by  the  Capper  Pub- 
tion.  lications.  he  was  a  member  of  the 

The  Standard  Oil  tires  are  to  be  sold  Topeka  Daily  Capital  advertising  staff. 


1.  GOODMAN,  SYRACUSE 
VETERAN,  DIES 

Was  City  Editor  and  Later  Muiic 
Critic  on  Journal  —  Gave 
Mencken  His  First  Job 
in  Baltimore 

Isidor  (ioodinan,  former  city  editor  and 
music  critic  of  the  Syracuse  (X.Y.) 
Journal,  died  Sunday,  Aug.  10,  at  his 
home  in  Syracuse  after  an  illness  of  six 
months.  He  was  6.S  years  old. 

Mr.  Goodman’s  association  with  the 
Journal  covered  a  period  of  more  than  25 
years,  previous  to  which  he  worked  on 
newspapers  in  Baltimore.  During  his 
newspaiK'r  career  he  divided  his  interest 
between  editorial  work  and  music,  the 
love  of  the  latter  having  lK*en  instilled  in 
him  when,  as  a  youth,  he  was  a  member 
of  Sousa’s  famous  band  and  an  artist 
with  the  Metropolitan  orchestra.  He 
won  a  wide  reputation  as  music  critic  on 
the  Syracu.se  Journal. 

A  graduate  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Baltimore,  Mr.  (ioodman 
spoke  11  languages  fluently  and  was  an 
authority  on  the  Gregorian  music  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church. 

Among  several  widely  known  news¬ 
paper  men  who  owe  their  start  to  Mr. 
Goodman  is  H.  L.  Mencken,  eelitor  of 
the  American  Mercury  and  noted  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  Baltimore  Evenimj  X'lm. 
Mr.  (ioodman  is  said  to  have  given 
Mencken  his  first  job  as  a  “cub”  on  the 
Baltimore  Herald. 

Mr.  Mencken  telegraphed  the  follow¬ 
ing  appreciation  of  XI  r.  GoiKlman  to  the 
Journal  this  week  : 

“My  memories  of  Isidor  (ioodman  go 
back  to  my  earliest  days  in  journalism, 
back  in  the  last  century.  He  was  very 
kind  to  me  then,  and  later  on  we  became 
excellent  friends. 

“The  bond  between  us,  of  course,  was 
that  of  music.  Many  a  time,  on  dull 
afternoons  in  the  city  room,  we  sneaked 
off  to  a  nearby  piano  store,  and  there 
put  in  an  hour  or  (wo  playing  duets. 
Isidor  handled  the  flute  very  well.  He 
had,  indeed,  once  been  a  professional  per¬ 
former.  As  for  me,  I  did  the  best  I 
could  at  the  piano. 

“1  have  never  known  a  more 
thoroughly  amiable  man.  No  matter 
how  heavy  the  rush  of  work,  he  kept  in 
giK)d  humor,  and  when  there  was  leis¬ 
ure  he  was  always  ready  for  his  amusing 
buffooneries.  Every  old  newspaper  man 
in  Baltimore  will  hear  of  his  death  with 
great  sadness.  It  is  a  pity  that  such 
charming  fellows  have  to  die.” 

Mr.  Goodman  went  to  Syracuse  shortly 
after  the  great  fire  which  destroyed 
several  Baltimore  newspaper  plants.  He 
first  became  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Journal,  then  city  editor,  in  which  post 
he  served  throughout  the  World  war. 
He  suffered  a  breakdown  soon  after  the 
Armistice  and  was  confined  to  a  sanitar¬ 
ium  for  nearly  a  year.  W’hen  he  re¬ 
covered  he  returned  as  music  critic. 

Last  January  Mr.  Goodman  was 
stricken  again  and  was  forced  to  retire 
from  active  work.  He  often  assured  his 
as.sociates,  however,  that  he  would  return 
to  his  desk  before  the  year  was  out. 

High  tribute  was  paicl  to  Mr.  Goixlman 
at  funeral  services  on  Wednesday. 
•Scores  of  newspaper  men.  city  officials, 
and  musicians  participated  in  the  cere- 
money  which  was  conducted  by  Masonic 
lodges.  Mr.  Goodman  held  high  rank  in 
the  Masonic  order.  He  is  survived  by 
his  widow,  the  former  Ethel  Greenfield, 
whom  he  married  four  years  ago,  also 
two  brothers  and  three  sisters. 

JOINS  MINNEAPOLIS  JOURNAL 

David  E.  Sampson  has  left  the 
national  advertising  staff  of  the  .ViTi' 
)  ork  Daily  .Xczfs  to  join  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Minneapolis 
Journal,  it  was  announced  this  week, 
.Mr.  Sampson  has  been  with  the  Daily 
News  for  the  last  six  years,  for  the  last 
three  years  in  the  Chicago  office. 

W.  F.  WILEY  IN  MAINE 

W’.  F.  W'iley.  general  manager  of  the 
Cincinnati  Fnquircr,  left  last  week  for 
Bar  Harbor,  for  his  vacation  and  to  join 
his  familv  there. 
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Certainly,  We  Have  Occasional  Complaints 

for  instance — 


CAUL  TMIO.  MAVtR 


PHILADELPHIA  GAZETTE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


924  ARCH  STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


July  26th,  1920 


Mr.  Jackson  Townsend,  President, 
WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 
Hoosick  Falls,  New  York 


Pear  Mr.  Townsend: 


'He  hoys  in  the  Stereotype  Department 
sure  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  shen  our  shipment  of 
mats  came  the  other  day  and  we  found  that  they  worked 
O.K.  For  the  past  two  weeks  we  have  been  up  to  our 
necks  in  trouble  with  mats  that  can  only  be  described 
as  terrible.  We  never  had  anything  like  them  before 
and  I  hope  we  never  get  another  lot  like  them. 

I  feel  that  something  must  have  slipped 
somewhere.  Perhaps  the  dope  went  wrong  or  they  were 
stale.  However,  it's  the  first  time  we  have  had  any 
trouble  with  yovir  mats  during  the  seven  years  I  have 
been  foreman  so  it  must  have  been  something  out  of  the 
ordinary. 

I  use  a  semi>autoplate  casting  box  and 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  there's  nothing  like  a  Wood  mat 
for  this  machine.  I'll  have  to  admit  that  one  slip  in 
seven  years  isn't  so  bad  but  don't  do  it  again. 


Very  truly  yours. 


Of  Interest  to  Semi-Autoplate  Users 

“There’s  nothing  like  a  WOOD  Mat  for  this  machine,”  says  the  Philadelphia  Gazette- 
Democrat.  Just  consider  that  Mr.  Gallen  makes  this  statement  in  his  letter  containing  his  first 
complaint  in  seven  years’  use  of  WOOD  Mats.  Is  not  that  pretty  good  evidence  that  he  is  quali¬ 
fied  to  speak  with  authority  on  the  advantages  of  WOOD  Dry  Mats  in  the  Semi- Autoplate  ? 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.Y. 
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SEARCHED  FOR  STORY; 
SOLUTION  IN  OFHCE 


Watarbury  American  Deck  Man’s 
Mother  May  Be  Missing  Heir 
Sought  for  to  Share  $300,000 
Estate 


Half  the  members  of  the  city  news 
staff  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Ameri¬ 
can  wore  themselves  to  a  frazzle  last 
week  in  a  vain  attempt  to  run  to  earth 
a  page  one  story  that  at  no  time  during 
the  day  was  more  than  three  feet  away 
from  ^e  city  editor’s  nose. 

Working  on  a  vague  tip  that  a  local 
famiiy  was  due  to  inherit  an  estate  of 
$300,000,  reporters  armed  with  a  com¬ 
plete  history  of  the  case  except  for  the 
local  and  most  recent  developments,  with¬ 
held  by  uncommunicative  investigators, 
made  fruitless  attempts  to  clarify  the 
Waterbury  angle  and  locate  any  poten¬ 
tial  heirs. 

When  the  first  editions  came  Up,  State 
Editor  Leo  Patrick  Hanning,  working 
throughout  the  day  on  the  rim  of  the 
copy  desk,  was  startled  to  read  in  the 
“blind”  story,  a  complete,  perfect  record 
of  his  mother’s  family  history.  En¬ 
grossed  with  his  work,  he  had  failed  to 
hear  the  city  editor  and  reporters  dis¬ 
cuss  their  vain  search  for  the  correct 
Flynn,  Mr.  Hanning’s  mother’s  maiden 
name. 

Mr.  Hanning’s  mother  and  relatives 
have  produced  papers  that  investigators 
for  the  estate  are  sure  will  prove  they 
are  the  heirs.  John  Flynn,  whose  where¬ 
abouts  had  been  known  to  his  family  for 
years,  died  in  Iowa  in  1920  after  accu¬ 
mulating  a  fortune.  The  Waterbury 
family  had  not  been  located  by  the  in¬ 
vestigators  yet  and  were  not  aware  of 
their  good  fortune  Until  Mr..  Hanning 
read  the  story. 


ATTLEBORO  STAFF  OUTING 

About  35  employes  of  the  Attleboro 
(Mass.)  Sun  and  of  the  new  printing 
company  recently  formed  to  take  over 
the  job  printing  department  of  the  paper, 
enjoyed  an  outing  and  sail  in  Narragan- 
sett  Bay,  Aug.  16.  Charles  C.  Cain  of 
the  Sun  company  was  in  charge  of  the 
plans  which  included  an  automobile  trip 
to  Somerset,  Mass.,  near  Fall  River,  and 
a  sail  down  Mount  Hope  Bay. 


FORCES  PRICE  CUT 

A  campaign  conducted  by  the  Kansas 
City  Jourrud-Post  against  profiteering 
concessionaries  at  Swope  Park,  the  big 
public  park  at  Kansas  City,  was  suc¬ 
cessful  last  week  when  the  city  manager 
and  the  council  ordered  the  holder  of 
the  concession  contract  to  cut  his  prices 
to  a  reasonable  figure.  The  newspaper 
received  many  letters  of  congratulation 
for  ks  efforts. 


WADE  IN  PITTSBURGH 

J.  Wade  recently  resigned  as  news 
editor  of  the  Greensboro  (N.C.)  Record 
to  join  the  sports  staff  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press. 

Keep 

PAGE  COSTS 
Down 

Metal  makes  the  page  —  how 
that  metal  is  handled  determines 
die  cost.  The  Monomelt  System 
shortens  the  metal  cycle  and 
brings  marked  economies  in 
every  step.  Monomelt  speeds 
up  production— cuts  down  time 
— gives  clean,  solid  slug  alwa)^ 
—eliminates  dry  mat  and  plate 
make-over.  It  saves  space,  time, 
labor,  money.  Keep  your  page 
cost  down  with  the  Monomelt 
System.  Investigate  today. 
Monomelt  Company,  1636  Polk 
St.,  N.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

MONOMELT 
SYSTEM 


EXPANDS  BROADCASTING 

In  addition  to  its  daily  news  broadcast 
direct  from  its  editorial  rooms  the 
Toledo  Blade  is  now  broadcasting  over 
station  WSPD  every  evening  at  6:M. 
Raymond  A.  Werneke  of  Ae  rewrite 
staff  compiles  a  running  story  of  after¬ 
noon  news  events  and  tells  about  them  in 
a  talk  that  lasts  15  or  20  minutes.  The 
programs  are  in  charge  of  Ralph  Phelps, 
radio  editor,  and  he  is  assisted  in  the 
interviews  by  Mr.  Wemeke  and  R.  E. 
Roberts,  aviation  editor. 


BEGINS  NINTH  YEAR 

The  Linotype  News,  published  by  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  has  be¬ 
gun  its  ninth  year  of  publication.  John 
E.  Allen  is  editor. 


R.  M.  STRUBLE  RESIGNS 


Veteran  Editor  of  Sandusky  Star- 

Journal  Retires — Three  Promoted 

With  the  resignation  of  R.  M. 
Struble,  veteran  Ohio  newspaper  man, 
as  editor  of  the  Sandusky-Star  Journal,  a 
number  of  changes  were  made  last  week 
in  the  staffs  of  the  Star-Journal  and  the 
Sandusky  Register,  both  owned  by 
Sandusky  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Earl  F.  Walrath,  for  several  years 
managing  editor  of  the  Register,  be¬ 
comes  news  director  of  the  newspaper 
company.  Ed  L.  Ways  is  promoted 
from  state  editor  to  managing  editor  of 
the  Star-Journal.  Paul  L.  Heiberger, 
city  editor  of  the  Star-Journal,  becomes 


managing  editor  of  the  Register,  Mg, 
Ernestine  Norton  assumes  the  duties  of 
society  reporter  for  the  Roister. 

Mr,  Struble  had  been  actively  eogM 
in  newspaper  work  for  32  years,  itait. 
ing  as  a  reporter  for  the  Sandusky  Stst 
when  it  was  established  in  1896.  Lsin 
he  went  as  a  reporter  for  the  Tolti, 
Blade. 

In  1900  Mr,  Struble  returned  to 
dusky  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Stir- 
Journal,  formed  by  the  merger  of  the  jp 
Star  and  the  Journal.  He  tecame  dty  E 
editor,  managing  editor  and  then  editor  b 
acquiring  a  financial  interest  in  tk  I 
paper  which  he  disposed  of  last  Octobe  I 
when  Sandusky  Newspapers,  Inc.,  took  p 
over  the  Star-Journal  and  Register.  ^ 

Mr.  Struble  has  no  definite  plans  for  ' 
his  future.  ^ 


High  speed  presses 
need  Paralastic  Rollers... 


Speed  . . .  Speed  . . .  MORE  SPEED! 
And  in  its  train,  with  all  its  advan' 
tages,  a  string  of  penalties  that  every 
high  speed  pressman  knows  at  the 
cost  of  his  temper. 

Probably  most  outstanding  is  the 
irritation  of  rollers  that  won’t  stand 
the  pace.  Rollers  that  swell  and 
bind.  That  turn  into  goo  under  the 
heat  of  friction  and  put  a  stop  to 
smooth,  gratifying  speed  as  effectively 
as  a  red  light  at  a  street  corner.  Rollers 
that  need  setting  and  resetting  and 
eat  up  precious  production  time. 

But  there  hasn't  yet  been  a  press 
built  speedy  enough  to  out^race  a  set 
of  Paralastic  Rubber  Rollers.  This 
is  being  demonstrated  daily  on  the 
presses  of  the  leading  metropolitan 
papers,  where  high  speed  presses  earn 
their  reputations  and  Paralastic  Rub' 
ber  Rollers  help  keep  them. 

Paralastic  Rubber  Rollers  have  been 
developed  by  roller  specialists  and 
built  under  laboratory  control,  ex' 
pressly  to  overcome  the  shortcomings 
of  other  rollers.  They  are  unaffected 
by  weather  conditions,  temperature 
changes  or  the  heat  of  high  speed 
friction.  They  eliminate  the  need  of 
frequent  resetting.  Their  special  oil 
resistant  character  reduces  swell  to 
a  negligible  minimum.  For  example, 
one  representative  set  of  Paralastics, 
examined  after  sixteen  months  of 
steady,  gruelling  service,  showed  a 
total  swell  of  only  i/i6th  of  an  inch... 


and  that  not  localized  but  perfealy  uni' 
form  throughout  the  entire  roller  face. 

Paralastic  Rubber  Rollers  serve 
equally  well  in  all  positions,  for  black, 
colors,  rotogravure  and  water  color, 
picking  up,  distributing  and  releasing 
ink  freely  and  uniformly. 

They  outlast  many  times  the  life  of 
composition  rollers  and  are  not  sus' 
ceptible  to  ordinary  surface  scratches 
or  mars.  They  will  not  chafe,  roughen 
or  chip  under  regrinding,  and  this 
operation,  required  but  seldom,  re- 
stores  a  surface  identical  with  the 
original  factory  finish. 


The  trend  in  high  speed  pressrooms 
is  towards  Paralastic  Rubber  Rollers, 
because  these  rollers  have  demon¬ 
strated  their  ability  to  meet  exacting 
conditions.  If  your  production 
schedule  is  handicapped  by  inade¬ 
quate  rollers,  try  a  set  of  Paralastics 
and  watch  results. 

An  actual  demonstration  on  your 
own  presses  is  the  most  convincing 
evidence  of  Paralastic  performance 
possible.  And  if  you  want  more 
facts  and  figures,  we'll  be  glad  to 
bring  them  to  you  at  your  conve¬ 
nience — ^just  write  us  and  say  when. 


American  Wringer  Co.,  inc. 

Roller  Specialists  for  More  Than  40  Years 
WOONSOCKET,  RHODE  ISLAND 

CansdUn  Factory;  FARNHAM,  QUEBEC 
Makers  of 

PARALASTIC 

RUBBEB^  ROLLERS 
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A  Printer  in 
ENGLAND 

writes: 

"My  operator  says  he  would 
not  like  to  earn  his  living  on 
any  other  machine  but  an 
Intertype.  ■  ■  I  have  some 
wonderful  machinery  in  my 
works,  but  this  is  the  biggest 
money  spinner  of  them  all." 


NO  STANDARDIZED  INTERTYPE 
HAS  EVER  BECOME  OBSOLETE 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  INTERTYPE 


The  43  Profit-Making  Intertype  Features  are  described  in  the  FREE 
Booklet  "Intertype  Features."  Address  the  nearest  Intertype  office. 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  360  Furman  Stroot;  Chicago,  130  North  Franklin  Street;  New 
Orleans,  816  Howard  Avenue;  San  Francisco,  152  Fremont  St.;  Los  Angeles, 
1220  South  Maple  Avenue;  Boston,  80  Federal  Street;  Canada,  Toronto  Type 
Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto;  London,  Berlin.  Distributors  throughout  the  world. 


INTERTYPE  WIDE-TOOTH  MATRICES  RUN  SMOOTHLY 
ON  OTHER  LINE  COMPOSING  MACHINES 


Set  io  lotertype  Vu^ue  Bold 
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N.  Y.  TIMES  FILES  PLANS  FOR  14-STORY 
ADDITION  TO  PLANT,  COSTING  $1,000,000 

Annex  Will  Be  Enlarged  Second  Time  in  Eight  Years — New 
Space  Allotted  for  Business  Offices,  Photographic 
Department  and  Press  Room 


Pl.AXS  of  the  New  York  Times  Com¬ 
pany  for  the  erection  of  a  fourteen- 
stor\-  addition  to  the  Times  Annex  in 
West  Forty-third  street  were  filed  this 
week  with  the  Bureau  of  HuildinRs  in 
New  York  by  Albert  Kahn,  Inc.,  archi¬ 
tects.  The  addition  will  cost  more  than 
$1,(K)0,00().  exclusive  of  ecjuipment.  and 
will  extend  for  seventy-five  feet  west 
of  the  present  buildiiiR. 

Less  than  eifiht  years  ago  the  Tiwcs 
enlarged  the  Times  Annex,  which  in 
1913  became  the  newspaper's  head¬ 
quarters  and  main  building.  It  added 
three  floors,  making  the  building  one  of 
fourteen  stories,  and  widened  it  by  100 
feet,  bringing  the  total  frontage  on 
F'orty-third  street  to  243  feet.  With  the 
completion  of  the  present  extension,  on 
which  excavation  work  was  started  this 
spring,  the  publishing  plant  will  occupy 
a  total  frontage  of  318  feet  at  221-247 
West  F'orty-third  stri-et. 

The  architects,  who  also  designed  the 
Brooklyn  plant  of  the  Times,  now  near¬ 
ing  completion  at  Third  avenue  and 
Pacific  street,  Brooklyn,  have  planned 
the  facade  of  the  Times  .\nnex  addi¬ 
tion  to  match  the  architecture  of  the 
present  building,  which  was  built  of 
Indiana  limestone,  light  Kittanning,  face 
brick  and  glazed  terra  cotta. 

Expansion  of  practically  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  newspaper  without  re¬ 
arrangement  of  space  in  the  present 
structure  will  be  effected  in  the  fourteen- 
story  wing,  which  has  a  frontage  of 
7.S  feet  and  a  depth  of  1(X)  feet.  .Addi¬ 
tional  space  will  be  provided  for 
several  departments  which  have  far  out¬ 
grown  their  present'  accommodations. 

Under  the  new  plan  of  arrangement 
of  offices,  the  publication  and  business 
offices  will  occupy  the  entire  secrmd  floor. 
The  news  room  also  will  1)e  extended 
westward  in  the  addition  and  will  spread 
over  the  entire  third  floor,  the  telephone 
department  being  move<l  from  there  to 
the  eleventh  fi(K>r.  Similarly,  the  com¬ 
posing  room  on  the  fourth  fl(K)r  will 
occupy  the  additional  space.  The  addi¬ 
tion  will  permit  a  transfer  of  the  proof 
rfKtm  from  the  fifth  to  the  fourth  floor, 
adjoining  the  typesetting  equipment. 
Space  for  twenty-four  new  press  units 
will  l)e  provided  in  the  press  room,  and 
the  mailing  room  facilities  on  the 
mezzanine  floor  will  be  augmentetl. 

The  greatest  departmental  expansion 
will  be  made  on  the  ninth  floor  of  the 
Annex,  all  of  which  will  be  devoted  to 
the  Times  picture  services — The  Wide 
World  Photos  and  the  offices  for  the 
various  rotogravure  sections  of  the 
paper.  The  art  department  will  he 
moved  from  this  floor  to  the  eighth. 
The  extra  space  to  be  made  available 
will  permit  a  rearrangement  of  the 
offices  to  provide  for  three  studios  on 
the  Forty-third  street  side,  which  have 
been  planned  in  such  a  way  that  if  neces¬ 
sary  they  can  be  converted  into  one 
large  room  by  an  arrangement  of  fold¬ 
ing  doors.  The  picture  department  will 
be  devoted  principally  to  commercial 
photography,  as  the  Times  plans  to  ex¬ 
tend  this  branch  of  its  picture  activities 
and  enlarge  the  scope  of  its  adverti.sers’ 
service  bureau. 

Several  changes  are  to  be  made  on 
the  eleventh  flof)r,  a  considerable  portion 
of  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  Times 
restaurant  and  cafeteria.  On  the  thir¬ 
teenth  floor  the  quarters  of  the  medical 
and  personnel  departments  will  Ik;  re¬ 
arranged  and  enlarged.  .According  to 
plans  for  the  fourteenth  floor,  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  offices  will  be  concentrated  in 
the  new  portion  of  the  building.  In 
the  space  under  the  .sloping  r«.>of  of  the 
addition,  over  the  fourteenth  fl<K)r.  will 
be  installed  a  large  photographic  studio 
for  portrait  work.  The  entire  north 
side  of  this  will  be  a  skylight. 

Steady  expansion  has  marked  the 
history  of  the  New  York  Times  since 


the  newspaper  was  established  in  1851. 
In  that  seventy-nine  years  the  paper's 
main  offices  have  been  housed  in  six 
buildings,  each  successive  one  being 
larger  in  size  and  facilities.  F'rom  1851 
to  1854  the  quarters  were  in  a  littk 
building  near  Park  Row  at  113  Nassau 
street.  .After  l>eing  shifted  for  three 
years  to  a  .structure  at  Nassau  and  Beek- 
man  streets,  the  offices  were  moved  in 
1857  to  Park  Row. 

Thirty-one  years  later,  in  1888,  another 
F’ark  Row  building  was  occupied  by  the 
Times.  In  1905,  after  fifty-four  years 
downtown,  the  Times  moved  uptown  to 
what  is  now  known  the  world  over  as 
Times  Square.  The  Times  Building, 
occupying  a  prominent  position  at  the 
cross-streets  of  the  world,  being  at  the 
centre  of  the  square  where  Broadway 
and  Seventh  avenue  intersect  each 
other,  was  soon  to  be  outgrown,  however. 

The  Times  Building  quarters  became 
cramped  and  crowded  and  in  1913  the 
offices  were  moved  into  tite  new  eleven- 
story  Times  .Annex  in  F'orty-third  street 
a  bbxrk  away  and  just  west  of  Broad¬ 
way.  Realizing  the  need  of  even  larger 
<iuarters,  the  Times  publishers  in  1922 
let  contracts  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
Annex,  both  in  width  and  height.  The 
building  was  extended  westward  UK) 
feet  along  the  street  and  there  were 
added  three  extra  fliM)rs,  surmounted  by 
a  tower.  Work  on  the  extension  was 
completed  in  the  spring  of  1924. 

Two  other  buildings  used  entirely  by 
the  Times  are  located  within  a  mile  of 
the  .Annex  and  Times  Square  and  the 


^HF'  Chester  (Pa.)  'limes  has  signed 
a  contract  with  William  Provost. 
Jr.,  of  that  city  for  the  erection  of  a 
S.k(0,(KX)  newspaper  plant  on  Flighth 
street  near  \Velsh  street.  The  new 
building  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
about  January,  1931.  The  present 
Chester  Times  plant  was  remodeled  in 
1919  and  was  originally  erected  in  1891. 

The  new  plant  will  be  a  daylight 
structure  with  a  62  foot  front  on  a  hun¬ 
dred  f<x)t  lot,  allowing  a  38  foot  drive¬ 
way  on  the  west  side  with  a  large  gar¬ 
age  at  the  rear  of  the  driveway.  The 
depth  will  Ite  118  feet.  The  construc¬ 
tion  will  be  steel  and  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  with  brick  and  limestone  exterior. 
It  will  lie  fireproof  throughout. 

The  Ballinger  Company  of  Philadel- 


MADE  POLITICAL  DEBUT 
WITHOUT  FATHER’S  AID 

WL.  (YOUNG  BILL)  WHITE, 
son  of  William  Allen  White, 
publisher  of  the  Emporia  (Kan. I 
Gazette,  made  his  debut  in  Kansas 
polities  last  week,  by  winning  the 
Republican  nomination  for  state 
representative  in  the  primary. 

Although  “Young  Bill”  is  editor 
of  the  Gazette  nothing  favorable 
to  his  candidacy  was  permitted  to 
appear  in  the  newspaper.  His 
opponent,  W.  A.  (Hadfelter,  former 
president  of  the  county  Farm 
Bureau  was  given  space  to  set 
forth  his  claims.  White’s  father 
believed  he  should  not  ask  any¬ 
one  to  vote  for  “Bill.”  who  made 
house  to  house  canvass. 


new  Br(K)klyn  plant  under  construction 
will  aid  in  speeding  distribution  in  the 
New  \’ork  City  boroughs  of  Brcniklyn 
and  Queens,  as  well  as  over  1-ong  Island 
extending  100  miles  eastward.  All  of 
the  Times’  rotogravure  etching  and 
printing  is  done  in  its  building  at  the 
corner  of  Twelfth  avenue  and  F'orty- 
fourth  street.  Sections  printed  there  are 
delivered  direct  to  dealers  and  trains 
without  being  taken  tf)  the  main  build¬ 
ing.  The  paper  used  there  is  delivered 
by  the  .New  York  Central  Railroad  to  its 
Hudson  River  pier  only  one  block  away. 

The  main  paper  warehouse  of  the 
Times  is  at  the  corner  of  F'orty-eighth 
and  the  Flast  River  and  adjoins  a  freight 
station  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad. 


PULITZERS  AT  SARATOGA 

Herbert  Pulitzer,  publisher  of  the 
.V'cn’  York  ll’orld,  and  Mrs.  Pulitzer 
were  spectators  at  the  Saratoga  race¬ 
track  this  week,  and  entertained  several 
guests  on  their  yacht  in  the  Hudson  ri\er. 


phia  are  the  architects  and  engineers. 
They  have  designed  the  building  so  that 
all  columns  are  in  the  partitions ;  and 
all  working  space  on  the  third  floor  will 
be  free  from  pillars  and  partitions. 

The  new  building  will  be  three  stories 
high  with  an  18  foot  basement.  The 
first  floor  front  will  be  the  business  of¬ 
fice  and  the  rear  will  be  the  jjressroom 
and  delivery  room.  The  second  floor 
will  contain  the  executive  offices,  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  editorial  and  re- 
portorial  rooms,  library,  teletype  room, 
and  rest  room  for  women  employes. 

The  entire  third  floor  will  be  the 
composing  room  with  the  foundry  in 
the  rear. 

Charles  R.  Long  is  president  and 
editor  of  the  Times. 


CHESTER  TIMES  BUILDING  $300,000  PLANT 


Architect’s  drawing  of  new  Chester  Times  home. 


RECEIVER  IS  NAMED 
FOR  OHIO  DAILY 


Action  Taken  Voluntarily  by 
of  Hamilton  News  to  Continue 
Publication — Liabilities 
$250,000 


On  application  of  Charles  M.  Camsj 
bell,  editor  of  the  Hamilton  (O.)  Nmt 
Republican  afternoon  daily,  an  order  of 
U.  S.  Judge  Benson  W.  Hough  was  is- 
sued  Aug.  7  appointing  Ernest  G.  Rudsf 
of  Hamilton  as  receiver  of  the  new 
paper.  Action  of  Mr.  Campbell  in  seeldi, 
a  receivership  for  the  News  was  with  tj 
full  approval  of  the  principal  crediton 
of  the  paper  and  taken  to  prevent  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  daily,  according  to  the  state¬ 
ment  in  the  petition  filed  by  Judge  Hugh 
L.  Nichols,  a  Cincinnati  attorney.  Re- 
ceiver  Ruder  is  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Hamilton. 

It  is  alleged  in  the  bill  <tf  complaint  that 
the  Republican  News  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  has  assets  of  S.)40..I91  and  liabilities 
of  ^50,(X)0  but  that  the  paper  is  unable 
to  obtain  money  to  meet  its  current  obli¬ 
gations,  although  the  News  has  assets  in 
excess  of  its  liabilities.  The  action  was 
filed  in  the  Federal  court  because  Editor  ^ 
Campbell  is  a  resident  of  the  state  of 
New  York  whereas  the  defendant  com¬ 
pany  is  an  Ohio  corporation. 

The  petition  stated  that  the  company 
"does  not  have  on  hand  money  with  which 
to  pay  its  matured  and  maturing  obliga¬ 
tions,  nor  is  it  able  to  obtain  sufficient 
money  to  meet  the  same,  nor  has  it  credit  < 
or  property  which  can  be  pledged  or 
given  as  security  to  meet  said  matured  [i 
and  maturing  obligations.” 

The  principal  creditors  of  the  New  P 
are  the  F'irst  National  Bank  of  Hami- 
ton;  the  Second  National  Bank  of  Ham-, 
ilton ;  the  W’hitakef  Paper  Company  of 
Cincinnati  and  the  Chatfield  &  Woodi 
Company,  paper  jobbers  of  Cincinnati  i 
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PHOTO  FIRM  CONTROL  SOLD 


1 


Six  Executive*  Take  Over  Man*|*- 
ment  of  Underwood  &.  Underwood 

Bert  and  F'lmer  Underwood,  who  a 
1882  founded  L'nderw(K)d  &  Underwoajy 
now  one  of  the  largest  photograitt 
companies,  announced  this  week  the 
of  control  of  the  business  to  six  of  i# 
executives.  ■  W 

Ben  I).  Jennings,  who  has  been  prei- ^  Z-Jt 
dent  for  a  year  and  previously  vio- 
president  and  general  manager  for  fiw 
years,  continues  as  president.  C.  T 
I'nderwood,  son  of  F-lmer  Underwood 
continues  as  vice-president  and  secretary 
L.  F2.  Rubcl,  manager  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  studios  of  the  company,  continues  as 
vice-president  and  treasurer.  Lejarm 
.A.  Hiller,  illustrator,  and  F2.  R.  Undr 
wocxl,  son  of  Bert  I'nderwood,  continnt 
as  vice-nresidents.  The  two  other  pw- 
chasers  are  Morris  D.  Behrend  of  Ne* 

York  and  Leo  G.  Hessler  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  No  change  in  management,  opera¬ 
tion  or  policies  is  contemplated. 

Bert  and  F21mer  Underwood  retW 
from  active  business  five  and  a  hah 
years  ago,  but  have  retained,  and  w- 
continue,  a  financial  interest. 


‘PRESS  DAY”  AT  FAIR 


Coast  Newapaper  Men  Have  Special 
Day  at  Annual  Exhibition 

Newspaper  men  from  California 
other  western  .states  will  be  guests  at  W- 
opening  of  the  Califoniia  state  fair«l 
Aug.  30.  The  visitors  will  be  guests  ( 
the  State  .Agricultural  .Society  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  C.  C.  ’t'oung.  The  day  has  l)«^i 
designated  "Press  Hay"  in  their  honovj 

Newspaper  men  from  South  Ameritfj 
countries  covering  the  Reciprocal  Tradoj 
Conference  which  will  be  held  in  Sacri-t 
mento  during  the  fair  will  also  be  hof-i 
ored  on  “Press  l>ay.'’  The  cxecuP’’, 
committee  and  Los  Angeles  and  Sa*, 
Francisco  governing  boards  of  the  Cf  j 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers  Associati'^l 
have  scheduled  a  joint  meeting  at 
fair  on  “Press  Day.” 
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fCooper  Hewitt 

l^^the  best  light  tee  ever 

says  STEVE  tfAMES  of 
like  Boston  American  and  Snnday 
•Advertiser 


BETTER  THAN  DAYLIGHT 


In  no  part  of  a  newspaper  plant  is  there  greater  need  for 
good  seeing  conditions  than  in  the  composing  room. 
Type  setting  and  type  reading,  as  everybody  knows,  can 
easily  strain  eyes  and  nerves,  and  many  mistakes  can 
occur  unless  the  light  is  just  exactly  right. 

In  type  setting,  the  letter  and  background  are  the  same 
color  and  the  letter  is  distinguished  largely  by  the  shadow 
cast  by  the  raised  portions.  To  see  quickly  and  easily, 
therefore,  it  is  important  that  no  glint  or  glare  be  re¬ 
flected  from  the  raised  letter  and  that  the  shadows  have 
an  even  grayish  tone — not  a  sharp  contrasting  black. 

Cooper  Hewitt  light  is  the  one  ideal  light  for  the 
newspaper  composing  room  because  it  eliminates  glare 
and  dark  shadows.  Made  up  almost  wholly  of  the  mid¬ 
spectrum  yellow-green  wave-lengths  of  light.  Cooper 
Hewitt  mercury  light  gives  to  human  eyes  precisely 
those  rays  by  which,  science  has  found,  they  see  best. 
It  is  light,  too,  that  is  almost  perfectly  diffused.  The 
long  (50-inch)  tube  of  radiant  mercury-vapor,  backed  by 
a  modern  type  reflector,  spreads  its  soft,  cool  rays  in 
and  around  and  under  linotype  machines  and  compos¬ 
ing  tables. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  Steve  James, 
Superintendent  of  the  Boston  American  and  Sunday 
Advertiser  composing  room,  like  the  men  in  every  other 
plant  where  Cooper  Hewitt  lamps  are  installed,  praises 
Cooper  Hewitt  Jight  as  “the  best  light  we  ever  had.” 
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It  will  interest  you  to  read  the  booklet,  **  Why  Cooper  Hewitt  Light  is  Better  than  Daylight** 
—a  scientific  explanation  in  non-technical  terms.  No  obligation.  Address:  General  Electric 
Vapor  Lamp  Co.,  863  Adams  Street,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


in  the  General  Electric  Hour,  broadcast  every  Saturday  evening, 
on  a  nation-wide  N.  It.  C.  network 


GENERAL  0  ELECTRIC 
VAPOR  LAMP  COMPAPTY 


{Formerly  Cooper  Hewitt  Electric  Company) 
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IR  OVN  VoRyc> 

or  Letters 


Decrying  the  fact  thal  the  writings 
of  European  correspondents  during 
the  World  War  were  not  of  a  quality 
that  has  lived,  Raymond  S.  Tompkins, 
European  correspondent  for  the  Balli- 
mcrc  Sun  during  the  war,  gives  a 
semi-humorous,  semi-satirical  review  of 
war-time  correspondence  in  an  article, 
“First  Page  Stuff :  1918,”  in  the 

AiH'Crican  Mercury  for  August'. 

Mr.  Tompkins  is  of  the  opinion  that 
editors  selected  competent  men  for 
foreign  duty  but  that  their  writings  were 
necessarily  colored.  This  was  due,  he 
states,  partly  to  the  ever-vigilant  censors 
and  partly  to  the  correspondents’  suc¬ 
cumbing  to  the  “win  the  war”  urge. 
Several  particularly  far-fetched  articles 
are  quoted. 

.Among  other  newspaper  men  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  same  issue  are:  Edgar 
Snow,  press  association  representative  in 
Shanghai,  who  tells  of  the  lives  led  by 
.Americans  residing  in  that  city ;  George 
P.  West,  San  Francisco  newspaper  man, 
who  writes  of  Leland  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity  as  it  is  related  to  prominent  national 
characters;  Thomas  B.  Sherman,  music 
critic  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
portraying  the  “inadequacy”  of  stage¬ 
craft  in  the  production  of  the  past 
season’s  opera,  and  W.  A.  S.  Douglas 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun  who  in  “The 
Mayor  of  Middletown”  tells  of  the  fight 
of  George  Dale,  editor  of  the  Muncic 
(Ind.)  Post-Democrat,  against  local  pol¬ 
iticians,  and  his  final  triumph  when  he 
was  elected  mayor  of  Muncie,  a  position 
he  holds  at  the  present  time. — R.  W.  J. 
*  *  * 

Employment  of  imagined  news¬ 
paper  stories  and  headlines  as  part 
of  a  novel,  which  formed  a  notable  part 
of  the  work,  “Reporter,”  by  Meyer 
Levin,  published  in  1929,  was  followed 
shortly  afterward  by  “Bowery  Murder,” 
called  a  “Front  Page  Mystery”  and 
picked  by  the  Crime  Club  as  one  of  its 
monthly  selections.  It  was  written  by 
Willard  K.  Smith.  Now  comes  “The 
Tabloid  Murders,”  published  by  the 
Macauley  Company,  and  written  by 
Oement  Wood. 

This,  according  to  the  sub-title,  is  a 
mystery  story  in  a  startling  new  tech¬ 
nique.  The  technique  is  new  only  in  that 
the  author  has  carried  to  a  logical  con¬ 
clusion  the  method  of  story  telling  shown 
in  the  two  previous  novels  referred  to; 
in  short,  the  entire  story  is  told  in  what 
purports  to  be  stories  from  a  New  York 
newspaper. 

“Daily  Star,  New  York’s  Picture 
Newspaper,”  of  1.625,778  circulation,  is 
the  tabloid  chosen.  Wood  has  written, 
with  skill  and  versatility,  not  only  a 
series  of  news  stories  about  the  murders 
which  his  imagined  “hero”  commits,  but 
also  editorials,  magazine  feature  articles, 
and  a  full  length  tabloid  “confession.” 


In  fact,  all  the  old  friends  or  standbys 
of  newspaper  work  for  the  last  dec¬ 
ade  are  here  paraded  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  the  observant  reader  imagine 
that  Wood  had  a  rdlicking  time  in 
putting  down  all  these  old  forms  which 
papers  frequently  resort  to  on  standard 
stories  such  as  murders.  He  may  well 
have  had  tongue  in  cheek  when  the 
heroine,  who  had  spent  a  year  in  the 
House  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in  Chicago 
for  juvenile  delinquency,  comes  to  tell 
her  own  version  of  her  early  life;  and 
the  “poems  of  passion”  which  she  indites 
are  equally  good  satire,  if  not  indeed 
burlesque. 

The  book  includes  articles  by  imagined 
“trained  seals,”  such  as  psychologist, 
sports  writer,  “the  highest  paid  star  in 
the  world.”  and  tells  the  tale  of  Eric 
Vant,  millionaire  promoter  of  “bathing 
beauty”  contests  and  one  of  its  moron 
winners. 

Wood  has  here  done  a  first  class  piece 
of  work. — D.  K.  W. 


BESSEMER  JOINS  BRIGGS 


Former  Underwood  A  Underwood 

Men  Now  With  Memphie  Firm 

Louis  Bessemer,  portrait  division 
representative  of  Underwood  &  Under¬ 
wood  in  the  Long  Island  territory,  has 
joined  the  field  staff  of  Thomas  W. 
Briggs  Company  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and 
will  work  in  cooperation  with  the  regional 
office.  Paramount  Building,  New  Vork. 

Prior  to  joining  the  staff  of  Under¬ 
wood  &  Underwood.  Mr.  Bessemer 
worked  under  the  city  desk  on  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  as  reporter  on 
the  hotel  beat  for  two  years  and  served 
as  assistant  automobile  editor  for  one 
year.  He  began  newspaper  work  on  the 
Akron  (O.)  Times-Press  in  1923. 


HOFFORD  JOINING  FACULTY 

Herbert  M.  Hofford,  state  editor  of 
the  Proi’idence  (R.I.)  Journal  for  the 
past  four  and  a  half  years,  will  join 
the  staff  of  the  department  of  journal¬ 
ism  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
this  fall  as  an  assistant  professor  of 
joutnalism.  Mr.  Hofford  is  a  graduate 
of  Brown  University  and  formerly 
worked  on  the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Call  and  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin. 


DATA  ON  DALLAS  PUBLISHED 

Elxtensive  information  on  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  the  Southwest 
as  an  industrial  center  are  given  in  a 
144-page  booklet  recently  issued  by  In¬ 
dustrial  Dallas,  Inc.,  Chamber  of  Coq. 
merce  Building,  Dallas.  The  book,  am¬ 
ply  illustrated  with  nups  and  photo¬ 
graphs,  is  divided  into  six  sections: 
Southwest  Market,”  “Serving  the  South- 
west  Market,”  “Manufacturing  Condi¬ 
tions,”  “Dallas — Its  Growth,  Living  (Au¬ 
ditions,”  “Aviation”  and  “Texas  Laws 
Affecting  Entry  Into  the  State.” 


WROTE  COMMUNITY  PAGEANT 

George  E.  Pelletier,  night  city  editor  I 
of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican,  I 
wrote  a  pageant  of  eight  epis^es  de¬ 
picting  the  history  of  the  town  of  Aga¬ 
wam,  Mass.,  which  was  presented  by  a 
cast  of  more  than  1(X)  townspeople  at  ] 
the  town’s  75th  anniversary  celebration  ' 
Aug.  12.  .A  special  booklet  containing 
the  text  was  distributed  to  the  audience. 


FIRE  WRECKS  PLANT 

Fire  of  undetermined  origin  caused 
$18,000  to  $20,(X)0  damage  in  the  plant 
of  the  Frontier  News  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Wilson,  N.  Y.  The  company, 
of  which  J.  A.  Perry  is  president,  pub^ 
lishes  the  Frontier  News,  a  weekly. 
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PEOPLE  RODE  IN  HORSE-CARS? 


One  of  the  most  picturesque  jobs  in 
the  packing  plant  of  a  generation  ago 
was  that  of  the  ^^chopper^^  whose 
mighty  blows  with  a  big  meat  axe  sep¬ 
arated  the  shoulder  from  each  hog 
carcass  as  it  went  by  on  a  moving  table. 

In  spite  of  bulging  muscles  the 
“chopper”  required  twenty  minutes  of 
rest  out  of  each  hour;  and  in  spite  of 
a  keen  eye  and  much  practice  his 
blows  were  sometimes  a  bit  off  the 
mark.  Pork  cuts  accordingly  were  not 
always  regular  even  after  careful 
trimming. 

Today  the  Pork  Cutting  department 
of  Armour  and  Company  turns  out 
hams  and  shoulders  and  loins  and 
bacon  that  are  cut  with  precision  and 
trimmed  to  a  nicety.  Hand-held  elec¬ 


tric  circular  saws  and  keen  revolving 
knives  do  better  work  than  the  ‘^chop¬ 
pers”  and  “trimmers”  of  bygone  days 
ever  dreamed  was  possible. 

In  many  other  respects,  too,  the 
hams  and  bacon  sold  by  Armour  and 
Company  today  are  superior  to  the 
hams  and  bacon  of  a  generation  ago. 
Curing  formulas  have  been  perfected; 
sanitary  wrappings  have  been  adopted; 
refrigeration  keeps  the  rich  juices  in 
the  meat  and  the  product  fresh  and 
wholesome. 

Star  Hams  and  Star  Bacon  and 
Star  Loins,  such  as  Armour  and  Com¬ 
pany  markets  today,  are  a  very  much 
better  product  than  was  obtainable 
back  in  the  days  when  people  rode 
in  horse-cars. 


President 


THE  NEW  AND  MODERN 

ARMOUR  m  COMPANY 


U.  S.  A. 
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LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue  +  Chicago 
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This  Precision  Machinery 


(^ybourn  PrecUion  2^000  ton 
Direct  Pre99ure  Lead  and  Mat 
Moulding  PreM. 


Helps  to  Make  Cast  Plates  With  New  Accuracy  and  Speed 

WITH  the  new,  improved  Clayboum  Hydraulic  Press  you  can  mould 
perfect  mats  at  the  rate  of  two  mats  a  minute.  Clayhoum  Machines 
are  precision-huilt  to  insure  absolute  accuracy  in  making  cast  plates 
at  high  speed  to  cut  plate  costs. 

The  new  Clayhoum  Hydraulic  Press  above  is  the  strongest  and  most  ac¬ 
curate  direct  pressure  moulding  machine  ever  developed.  It  will  faithfully 
reproduce  every  detail  of  a  halftone  plate,  and  will  produce  moulds  in  a 
mat  comparable  to  those  made  in  lead  for  sharpness  and  detail. 


High  Speed  . . .  Exact  Finishing 

The  Clayhoum  Precision  Combination  Roughing  and  Shaving  Machine 
roughs  and  shaves  bases  or  plates  in  one  operation  at  two  to  three  times 
the  usual  speed.  It  shaves  to  an  accuracy  of  plus  or  minus  .001  of  an  inch. 


Write  for  complete  information  on  Clayhoum  Precision  Machinery  for  newspaper  use. 


Precision  Electrotype  and 
Stereotype  Machinery 

Mouldine  Presses,  2,000  tons  rapa¬ 
city,  for  ImcI,  wax,  or  mat  moulding. 

Flat  and  Curved  Shavers 

Flat  and  Curved  Finishing 
Shavers 

Non-Stretch  Plate  Curvers 
Curved  Plate  Reformers 


Precision  Electrotype  and 
Stereotype  Machinery 

Solidifying  Wax  and  Lead  Moulding 
Presses,  1,000  tons  capacity. 

Curved  Plate  Routers 

Single  and  Multi-color  Flat  Bed 
Proof  Presses 

Gauging  Machines 
Line-up  and  Register  Systems 


Clayhoum  Precision  Combination  Roughing  and  Shaving  Machine* 


(Zlaybourn  Process  (Zorporat|on 

Originators  of  Precision  Printing  and  Plate  Making  Machinerif 
°  MILWAUKEE  —  WISCONSIN 
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Circulation 


LITTLE  CHANGE  CAUSED 
BY  NIGHT  BASEBALL 


Western  Newspapers  Have  Varying 
Experiences,  but  Find  Readers’ 
Habits  Unchanged — Adver¬ 
tising  Increases 


Although  night  baseball  has  not  yet 
shown  any  material  changes  in  news¬ 
paper  circulations  in  the  cities  where  it 
is  now  in  force,  publishers  are  still  alert 
to  whatever  changes  the  future  might 
bring.  Additional  reports  to  Editor  & 
PuiiLiSHER  indicate  that  circulation  man¬ 
agers  so  far  have  found  no  drastic 
changes  in  the  reading  habits  of  base¬ 
ball  fans  since  their  main  interest  is  in 
the  major  league  club  scores,  and  these 
teams  are  still  playing  their  games  by 
daylight. 

One  of  the  exceptions  comes  from 
Sidney  D.  Long.  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle, 
who  reports  an  increase  in  sales  follow¬ 
ing  the  inauguration  of  night  baseball 
schedules. 

John  Levand,  Wit  chit  a  Beacon,  says 
that  “W  itchita  jieople  are  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  major  leagues  than  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Leagues.”  The  development  of 
night'  baseball,  he  says,  “will  aid  even¬ 
ing  papers  because  late  games  many 
times  will  make  it  impossible  for  morn¬ 
ing  papers  to  get  full  details  in  their 
early  editions.  We  issue  an  early  street 
edition  with  the  same  full  details  as  in 
all  regular  editions  of  the  following 
day.” 

The  Western  League’s  night  baseball 
has  had  no  effect  on  evening  paper  cir¬ 
culations  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  William 
Loftus,  circulation  director  of  the  Bee- 
News,  and  M.  B.  McNab,  circulation 
manager  of  the  World-Herald,  told  an 
Editor  &  Publisher  correspondent. 

“There  has  been  a  slight  increase  in 
morning  sales,”  Mr.  Loftus  said,  “but 
it  is  certainly  nothing  to  get  excited 
about.”  In  the  Bee-News’  evening  edi¬ 
tion,  he  said,  the  full  morning  baseball 
lead  is  being  carried,  together  with  the 
box  scores. 

The  World-Herald  is  likewise  carry¬ 
ing  the  full  morning  baseball  story,  but 
has  eliminated  the  box  scores. 

With  the  inauguration  of  night  base¬ 
ball  in  Oklahoma  City  last  June,  there 
has  been  little  change  in  street  and  home 
circulation  of  the  Oklahoman  and  Times, 

H.  C.  Halmbacher,  circulation  manager, 
said.  What  little  loss  there  was  to  the 
evening  i»per,  he  said,  was  gained  by 
the  morning  paper,  with  the  result  of 
equalizing  sales  between  the  two  news¬ 
papers. 

No  effort  is  being  made  by  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  News  to  cover  night  baseball, 
R.  H.  McCoy,  circulation  manager  said. 
The  coverage  of  these  games  follows  the 
next  afternoon.  The  News  carries  a 
baseball  edition  in  the  afternoon  carry¬ 
ing  big  league  results. 

The  Oklahoman  has  noted  as  high  as 

I, 000  increased  sales  at  the  park  at 
night. 

Night  baseball  has  brought  increased 
advertising  into  the  Oklahoma  City 
papers.  Formerly  the  club  carried  ad¬ 
vertising  only  in  the  morning  papers, 
but  now  Ixjth  morning  and  afternoon 
papers  are  used. 


Sioux  City  Carriers  Win  Trips 

Eight  carriers  for  the  Sioux  City 
(la.)  Tribune  have  returned  from  a  va¬ 
cation  trip  to  Minneapolis  and  Lake 
Okoboji,  in  Iowa.  The  boys  were  given 
the  trip  as  a  reward  for  getting  new  sub¬ 
scriptions.  While  at  Lake  Okoboji  they 
were  guests  in  the  summer  cottage  of 
Eugene  Kelly,  business  manager,  at  Tri- 
boji  beach,  the  Tribune’s  summer  resort. 
Sylvester  Vopel,  circulation  manager, 
accompanied  the  boys. 


Planning  "Pet  Parade" 

The  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth  is  sponsor¬ 
ing  a  “pet  parade”  which  is  drawing  in¬ 
terest  and  entries  from  all  parts  of  the 
city.  A  juvenile  band  also  is  being  spon¬ 
sored  in  connection  with  it. 


Springfield  (Mass.)  Newspapers  Hot! 
to  Large  Group  at  Park 


More  than  2,000  newsboys  from 
Springfield,  Mass.,  and  surrounding 
cities  were  guests  of  the  SpringfkM 
Newspapers  Wednesday  at  the  14tl! 
annual  outing,  inaugurated  by  the  D«lji 
News  and  conducted  by  the  four  Spring- 
field  papers  after  their  consolidation. 

The  boys  were  marshalled  at  the  Daily 
News  and  Republican  building  in  the 
morning  and  paraded  to  city  hall  where 
they  were  addressed  by  the  mayor  before 
boarding  special  trolley  cars  for  a  nearby 
park.  Tickets  to  amusements  were  dis¬ 
tributed  to  each  boy,  and  each  was  given 
a  box  lunch.  The  boys  returned  at  1 
o’clock  to  resume  their  duties  with  the 
afternoon  editions. 

The  committee  comprised  Thomas  F. 
Murphy,  circulation  manager  of  the 
News;  Joseph  LaRose,  his  assistant; 
Raymond  H.  Beach,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Republican,  and  (jeorge  E.  Took, 
assistant  circulation  manager  of  the 
Union. 


Boys  Getting  Counterfeit  Dimes 

Here's  another  candidate  for  “the 
meanest  man.”  Buffalo  newsboys  ^ve 
been  getting  a  flood  of  counterfeit  dimes 
given,  it  is  assumed,  by  the  manufacturer. 
In  the  rush  hours  the  boys  readily  pass 
out  eight  cents  in  change  and  a  paper  for 
the  “phoney”  coin,  only  to  have  to  shoul¬ 
der  a  considerable  loss. 


Boy  Wins  “Honor  Degree" 

Julian  Epps  Perkinson,  Jr.,  Hopewell 
Va.  a  carrier  for  the  Richmond  (Vi) 
Times-Dispatch,  has  been  awarded  the 
“honor  degree”  for  the  completion  of  two 
years’  of  efficient  service  for  the  com¬ 
pany.  This  degree  carries  with  it  a  cash 
prize  of  $50.  Young  Perkinson  is  the 
first  Hopewell  carrier  to  receive  this 
honor. 


Irving  I.  Stone,  Chicago  Daily  News  mechanical  superintendent,  photographed 
in  the  pressroom  several  years  ago. 

"DETIRING  as  superintendent  of  the  former  owner  of  the  Daily  News,  in 
mechanical  department  after  50  years  the  conduct  of  (Thicagjo’s  first  news¬ 
service  with  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  paper  to  sell  for  one  cent. 

Irving  I.  Stone  was  honored  at  a  ban-  Still  hardy  at  75,  he  received  numer- 
quet  in  Chicago  Aug.  13.  ous  congratulatory  messages  and  hand- 

Mr.  Stone  in  1880  joined  the  late  shakes  from  men  he  had  trained  for 
Melville  Stone,  his  cousin  and  former  service  on  many  newspapers  throughout 
general  manager  of  the  Associated  the  nation.  Scores  of  Chicago  news- 
Press,  and  the  late  Victor  F.  Lawson,  paper  folk  paid  tribute  to  his  record. 


1,200  Carrier*  On  Picnic 

Twelve  hundred  carriers  of  the  Ind^ 
apolis  Times  attended  an  outing  and  JMCM 
at  Riverside  Park.  The  day  was  spe® 
in  games  and  in  enjoying  the  vario# 
amusements  of  the  park.  Clem  U- 
O’Rourke  is  circulation  manager. 


Charlotte  Boy*  Entertained 

The  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer  W 
week  held  an  outing  for  its  carriers  ® 
Lake  Lure  and  Clumney  Rock,  aaw 
the  supervision  of  M.  H.  Brandoft 
circulation  manager. 


2,000  CARRIERS  AT  OUTING 


STAGED  NIGHT  AIR  SHOW 


40,000  Attended  Event  Sponsored  by 
Syracuse  Journal-American 

A  huge  crowd  turned  out  at  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  .\irport  to  witness  the  recent  Night 
Air  Show  of  the  Syracuse  Journal- 
American.  It  is  estimated  that  fully 
40,()00  attended  while  at  least  60,000 
watched  from  the  parks,  porches  or 
tuned  in  on  the  broadcast  coming  direct 
from  one  of  the  army  planes. 

The  main  attraction  was  the  night 
maneuvers  of  the  27th  Division  .\viation 
Corps  who  were  in  summer  training  a 
short  distance  from  Syracu.se,  and 
planned  this  night  flying  as  part  of  their 
regular  training.  In  addition,  stunt  fly¬ 
ing,  night  parachute  jumping  and  enter¬ 
tainment  from  the  local  theatres  com¬ 
pleted  the  program. 

Outing  For  District  Men 

Country  district  circulation  managers 
of  the  Indianapolis  .\cws  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  were  entertained  recently  at  an  all¬ 
day  picnic  at  Broad  Ripple  Park  as  a 
windup  of  the  July  circulation  drive. 
Talks  were  made  by  Ray  South,  Frank 
Mangold,  country  circulation  director,  and 
Ray  1).  Everson,  managing  editor.  Mr. 
Mangold  won  the  hog-calling  contest. 


CARRIERS  WON  VACATIONS 

The  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union  and 
Tribune  have  been  conducting  a  summer 
camp  for  carriers  who  filled  certain 
quotas  of  new  subscriptions.  The  papers 
furnished  transportation  and  a  week’s 
outing  at  Cayumaca  Lake  to  each  suc¬ 
cessful  boy,  besides  giving  each  one  $5 
for  spending  money  and  paying  for  sub¬ 
stitute  carriers  while  the  winners  were 
away  on  their  vacations. 


W.  W.  Babb  On  Leave 

Herbert  S.  Johnson,  formerly  circulation 
manager  of  the  Greensboro  (N.C.)  Rec¬ 
ord,  has  been  appointed  acting  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Jackson  (Miss.) 
Clarion  Ledger  during  the  absence  of 
W.  W.  Babb,  who  is  on  a  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence,  following  an  illness. 


Seeking  Tom  Thumb  Golf  Champ 

The  Indianapolis  Times  is  sponsoring 
a  city-wide  Tom  Thumb  golf  tournament, 
and  merchants  are  offering  prizes  for  the 
winners. 


Planning  Picnic  For  Miners 

The  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Star-Post  is 
sponsoring  a  miners’  picnic,  and  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  contest  to  decide  the  “queen  of 
the  miners’  ”  picnic. 


SPONSORING  CRUISES 


Record  Crowd*  Attracted  to  Detroit  1 
News  Good-Will  Tours  | 

For  the  tenth  consecutive  year,  the  i 
Detroit  News  again  this  summer  spon.  | 
sored  half-fare  cruises  from  Detroit  to  | 
Port  Huron  and  return  aboard  one  ot  S 
the  popular  excursion  boats.  This  steam- 1 
ship,  which  can  accommodate  2,000  pas-  J 
sengers  comfortably,  has  been  carryiiw  | 
record  crowds  on  each  of  the  Fritbj  1 
trips  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  | 
weather  has  been  extremely  warm.  I 

Starting  out  at  nine  in  the  morning,  | 
the  steamer  cruises  up  the  Detroit  rivCT^  | 
across  Lake  St.  Clair  and  through  tht } 
Flats  country  on  to  Port  Huron.  In  all  f 
the  round  trips  take  in  about  150  milts 
of  lake  travel  allowing  a  stop-over  ot 
an  hour  and  a  half  at  Port  Huron  or  ■ 
Sarnia,  Canada.  Music  is  furnished  en- 
route  by  a  dance  orchestra,  while  deck  ■ 
games  and  other  entertainment  is  pro¬ 
vided. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  excursions 
have  been  one  of  (he  News’  good-wB 
builders  for  many  years,  little  advertis¬ 
ing  or  publicity  is  needed  to  attract 
crowds.  A  small,  two-column  box  is 
carried  on  page  two  of  the  newspaper 
daily  calling  attention  to  the  trips  to¬ 
gether  with  information  telling  where 
tickets  may  be  purchased  and  also  giv¬ 
ing  the  ship’s  schedule.  Radio  is  used 
now  and  then  in  the  form  of  one-minute 
announcements  over  the  Detroit  News' 
radio  station,  WVVJ. 


IRVING  I.  STONE  RETIRES  AFTER  50  YEARS 


yyUCA«» 


iVlTLCAX; 


Satisfaction 

Guaranteed 


Inquiries 

Solicited 


A  Scientific 
Achievement 


THE  VULCAN  RUBBER 

ROLLER 


Seventeen  years  experience  successfully  manufacturing  Rubber 
Lithographic  Blankets  has  enabled  us  to  make  a  compound  for 
roller  use  which  will  absolutely  resist  oil  and  frictional  heat — that 
is  not  affected  by  temperature  changes  and  which  does  not  bruise, 
crack  or  chip.  Unexcelled  efficiency  and  economy  in  operation. 


Accurate  finish — Minimum  and  evenness  of  swelling 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Inquiries  Solicited 

Vulcan  Proofing  Company 

First  Avenue  and  58th  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

rWTI.r.ATV=  '  . .  VWT1^,A1V 


THE  MARK  OP  9UALITY 


THE  MARK  OF  9UAUTY 
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CREAGER  URGES  DOCTORS  TO  ABANDON 
ALOOF  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  PRESS 

Milwaukee  Journal  Managing  Editor  Addresses  Local  Physi¬ 
cians’  Society — Says  Public  Would  Benefit  by  More 
News  from  Medical  Experts 


HE  Milwaukee  County  Medical 

Society  at  a  recent  meetinp  invited 
Marvin  H.  Creager,  managing  editor  of 
the  Milwaukee 
(W  is.)  Journal 
to  address  the 
members  on  “A 
Newspaper  Man 
Looks  at 
Medicine”.  Mr. 

Creager,  who  is 
also  the  secretary 
of  the  American 
Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  and 
a  vice-president 
o  f  the  North 
American  News¬ 
paper  .\lliance,  Marvin  Creacf.r 

took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  discuss  with  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  some  of  the  problems  of  the  re¬ 
lations  between  newspapers  and  doctors. 
He  criticized  the  aloofness  of  the 
medical  profession,  its  tendency  toward 
big  and  confusing  words  and  its  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  press  and  also  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  doctors  would  do  well 
to  consider  the  press  their  greatest 
friend  and  medium  for  eiiucating  the 
public  in  worth  while  health  matters. 

“There  is.  I  think,  an  analogy  between 
journalism  and  medicine,”  Mr.  Creager 
said.  “Both  professions  in  their  best 
phases,  aim  at  the  bettering  of  the 
human  race  ♦  4  *  Journalism, 

despite  the  belief  of  many  of  its  critics, 
has  for  its  aim  the  cure  and  prevention 
of  social  ills.  There  are  quacks  in 
medicine  aiKl  journalism.  I  do  not  con¬ 
demn  medicine  as  a  profession  for  the 
quacks  it  contains.  I  wish  there  were 
less  tendency  to  condemn  newspapers 
en  masse  for  the  journalistic  quacks.” 

Mr.  Creager  pointed  out  that  in  the 
early  days  when  surgery  was  a  side¬ 
line  of  itinerant  barbers  and  journalism 
consisted  of  the  songs  of  wandering 
minstrels  tlie  two  professions  were  very 
near  to  each  other. 

“But  somehow  this  companionship  of 
professions  was  broken  up.  Perhaps 
they  came  to  know  each  other  too  well,” 
he  suggested.  “And  perhaps  the  medicos 
got  higher  notions  when  they  liegan  to 
go  to  school  and  study  I.atin.  What¬ 
ever  the  cause  there  is  now  a  gap  be¬ 
tween  medicine  and  the  press.  This  is 
unfortunate  for  both  and,  what  is  more 
important,  it  is  disadvantageous  to  the 
public.  We  ought  to  get  closer  together 
and  help  each  other  toward  our  common 
goal,  the  betterment  of  mankind. 

“The  public  wants  to  know,  and 
logically  has  a  right  to  know,  about 
health  and  hygiene.  What  are  you 
doctors  doing  to  help  them  find  out?” 
The  speaker  then  commented  on  the 
good  work  being  done  by  the  Milwaukee 
county  and  Wisconsin  State  medical 
societies  both  of  which  maintain  secre¬ 
taries  whose  duties  include  statements 
to  the  press.  “But  that  is  only  a  start. 
That  sort  of  arrangement  does  not  go 
the  whole  way.  The  public  is  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  any  vicarious  relationship.”  Mr. 
Creager  continued,  pleading  for  doctors 
to  make,  frank,  clear  statements  for 
publication  when  conditions  made  it 
advisable,  instead  of  shunning  the  press. 

“The  press  is  today  the  greatest  edu¬ 
cational  agency  in  existence,”  Mr.  Crea¬ 
ger  said.  “Those  who  are  interested  in 
the  publication  of  helpful  information 
for  the  benefit  of  society  can  see  to  it 
that  such  information  is  made  readily 
available.  What  are  newspaper  work¬ 
ers  to  think  when  they  are  told,  as  they 
frequently  are  told,  by  doctors,  ‘No,  I 
can’t  talk  *  to  the  newspapers.  They 
garble  things  and  make  me  ridiculous.’ 
Perhaps  you  have  had  experiences  with 
newspaper  reporters  who  were  not  as 
fully  informed  in  medicine  as  they 
should  be.  I  don’t  argue  the  point.  The 
newspaper  reporter  needs  no  apologist. 
But  I  do  submit  the  reporters  are  as 


well  equipped  mentally  as  the  general 
public  and  if  a  doctor  can  put  his  mes¬ 
sage  into  the  public’s  language  I  am 
sure  the  reporter  may  be  depended  upon 
to  comprehend  it.” 

Mr.  Creager  pointed  out  that  doctors 
and  everyone  else  rely  on  the  papers  for 
reports  of  congressional  activities,  pres¬ 
idents’  messages,  supreme  court  decisions 
and  so  on.  He  said  that  this  informa¬ 
tion  was  accurate  because  the  sources 
were  made  readily  available  to  the  re¬ 
porter. 

The  “etliics”  of  the  medical  profession 
then  came  in  for  criticism.  The  speaker 
said  that  Chicago  doctors  had  been 
severely  criticized  because  their  names 
had  been  quoted  when  bulletins  on  the 
condition  of  Dr.  A.  A.  Michelson,  noted 
scientist,  then  seriously  ill.  were  printed. 
He  cited  the  Coffey-Humber  cancer  cure 
situation  in  California  in  which  the  doc¬ 
tors’  ethics  had  prevented  their  making 
any  statement  about  the  merits  of  the 
treatment  until  months  after  first  reports 
of  it  had  been  printed,  thus  subjecting 
cancer  sufferers  to  a  series  of  painful 
uncertainties.  Mr.  Creager  also  cited 
cases  of  Milwaukee  doctors  who  had 
made  statements  about  research  work 
for  which  they  were  severely  censured 
by  the  profession.  He  explained  that 
when  doctors  of  the  highest  repute  re¬ 
fused  to  deal  with  the  reporter  the  re¬ 
porter  sometimes  went  to  less  reputable 
men  for  his  information,  resulting  in 
less  desirable  information  being  printed. 

“I  invite  your  consideration  of  the 
proposition  that  the  quickest  and  surest 
way  to  reach  the  public  is  through  the 
newspapers,”  Mr.  Creager  concluded. 
“No.  I  am  not  inviting  self-seeking 
publicity.  Newspapers  do  not  court 
more  press  agents.  We  have  plenty  of 
them.  But  you  have  much  of  what  I 
think  is  legitimate  news  and  that  we 
want.” 


SAYS  NEWSPAPERS  BEST 


Advertising  Man  Praises  Dailies  at 
Chicago  Fashion  Show 

“The  newspapers  are  after  all  your 
best  bet,”  Henry  Nathan,  Chicago  ad¬ 
vertising  man,  told  the  fall  fashion 
show  exhibitors  at  a  session  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  wearing  apparel  pageant  Aug.  11. 

“Do  you  realize  that  the  publishers  of 
those  daily  papers  are  spending  millions 
of  dollars  a  year  to  obtain  the  best 
authorities  on  every  pliase  of  living? 
These  authorities  tell  you  what  to  eat, 
how  to  decorate  your  home,  what  to 
wear,  how  to  raise  your  children. 

“Why  not  cash  in  on  this  ‘free  pub¬ 
licity’  and  use  the  same  newspapers  to 
tell  the  public  where  to  buy  what  the 
newspaper  authorities  say  is  the  best  and 
the  most  needed? 

“Be  consistent  in  your  advertising. 
Rememljer  it  is  the  continual,  the  con¬ 
sistent  and  persistent  advertising  that 
breaks  down  sales  resistance  and  builds 
up  good-will  for  your  firm  and  for  your 
merchandise.” 

INTERNATIONAL  REPORTS 

Consolidated  Net  Revenue  for  Second 
Quarter  Ahead  of  1929 

The  consolidated  net  revenue  of  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  and  Power  Company 
in  the  second  quarter  of  this  year  was 
$10,292,99.^,  an  increase  of  11  per  cent  in 
comparison  with  the  second  quarter  of 
last  year.  The  balance  available  for 
dividends  on  the  Preferred  and  Class  A 
Common  stocks  of  the  company  was 
StiOl.OSd.Sfj,  compared  with  $927,641.54  in 
the  second  quarter  of  last  year. 

In  his  comments  to  shareholders, 
Archibald  R.  Graustein,  president,  said : 

“Tlie  earnings  for  the  second  quarter 
reflect  the  present  adverse  business  con¬ 
ditions  whicli  have  made  themselves  felt 
through  reduced  sales  or  lower  prices,  or 
both,  on  substantially  all  pulp  and  paper 
products.  Though  general  business  con¬ 
ditions  have  not  yet  shown  substantial 
improvement,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
earnings  for  the  fourth  quarter  willl 
show  a  considerable  increase.” 


MADE  16,712  MILE  GOOD-WIl.L  FLIGHT 


Map  showing  flying  route  of  Arthur  Caylor  of  San  Francutco  News  who 
recently  completed  an  extensive  good-will  tour  through  27  countries  in 
Central  and  South  America.  Caylor  is  shown  at  upper  right.  At  lower  left 
is  W.  N.  Burkhardt,  editor  of  the  News,  telephoning  to  Caylor  in  Havana. 
Caylor  bore  with  him  invitations  from  California  state  ofiirials  and  business 
men  to  the  Pan-American  Reciprocal  Trade  Conference. 


FIRST  CHRISTMAS  COPY  . 
APPEARS  IN  NEW  YORK  ’  ^ 

Macy’a  Reminds  Public  There  Art  r 
Only  112  Shopping  Days  I  .eft 

Viewed  as  Institutional  Copy  ji 
by  Store 


On  Monday,  Aug.  11,  there  were  onlj 
112  more  shopping  days  before  Christ-  I 
mas.  Newspaper  readers  of  .New  York  ■ 
City  learned  the  shocking  truth  from  an 


OnlyV^  j 

re^  ' - - 


more  Shopping  Days 
before  Christmas 

A  stiisfc  in  Um  Mves  nine,  to  sUrt  buyinf  four  CbnrtBat 

You'tl  ovoU  crowdt.  You’ll  Soil  wide  Msortvrnts  of 
gitreclivt  MercbMiduo  M  prices  ponkukrijr  low.  And 
fou'U  be  doing  ui  •  ircvendous  tsvor  by  getting  your  lirt 
gttended  to  before  ibe  rush  and  hysteria  of  Autuma  and 
Cbristms  shopping  get  in  the  air. 

Maybeyen  think  we'fu  joking.  We’re  not  August  ia  a 
great  month  lo  ihop.  Eapecially  in  Mocy'a  where  a  |tgan> 
tk  air<ooling  ttsiem  keeps  ibe  Street  Floor  and  Baarmeut 
delightfully  Decemberith  ia  spile  of  beol  wavea  ouidoom 

And  if  you  ibiah  il’a  too  eorly  for  gift  mrifhandiaa. 
take  a  look  at  our  diamonda  and  our  leather  gooda  and 
glovea.  ct  cetera.  ^The  only  ChriMmat  iteaw  we'd  auggen 
wailing  for  are  candies  and  cooktea.  They  wouMa’l  ko 
good  ia  December  if  you  bought  them  now.  Bni.  as  far  aa 
ibat’a  concerned,  they  wouMn'l  last  till  December  anyway. 
You'd  cat  them  up  and  buy  more  all  during  tbe  Fall,  which 
would  suit  ua  very  nicely,  ao  pleoie.  PLKASE.  PLEASE. 

SHOP  EARLY  AND  AVOID  THE  RUSH 


MACYS 

SiiU.kllUT  A.IIOAOWAT 


Macy  (ihrisUnas  copy  run  Aug.  11. 

It  was  three  columns  by  about  twelve  ^ 
inches.  r 

advertisement  by  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  de- : 
partment  store.  The  announcement  k  ]. 
tliought  to  set  a  record  for  earliness. 

“Maybe  you  think  we’re  joking.  We’re 
not,”  said  the  copy,  after  pointing  out 
that  August  shoppers  will  avoid  crowds, 
find  wide  assortments,  and  do  the  store 
a  “tremendous  favor.”  The  advertise¬ 
ment  went  on: 

“If  you  think  it’s  too  early  for  gift 
merchandise,  take  a  look  at  our  diamonds 
and  our  leather  goods,  and  gloves,  et 
cetera.  The  only  Christmas  items  wH 
suggest  waiting  for  are  candies  and 
cookies.  They  wouldn’t  be  good  in  De¬ 
cember  if  you  bought  them  now.  But 
as  far  as  that’s  concerned,  they  wouldnt 
last  till  I>ecember,  anyway.  You’d 
them  up  and  buy  more  all  during  tne 
fall,  which  would  suit  us  very  nicely. 

The  familiar  slogan,  “Shop  early  and 
avoid  the  rush,”  adorned  the  bottom  of 
the  advertisement. 

Robert  E.  Lusk,  Macy’s  advertisuy 
manager,  in  commenting  upon  the  a^ 
vertisement  admitted  cheerfully  that  w 
did  not  expect  it  to  fill  Macy’s  with 
August  shoppers  seeking  Christas  trM 
ornaments  and  anxiously  checking  over 
their  gift  lists. 

“W'e  just  thought  it  was  a  clever  idea 
that  would  attract  attention  and 
a  good  institutional  advertisement.  J* 
said.  “So  long  as  people  are  reminded 
to  buy  at  Macy’s,  we  don’t  care  whether 
they  put  their  purchases  away  for  Ch'^**' 
mas  gifts  or  use  them  right  now.’ 

The  Macy  Christmas  campaign  tradi¬ 
tionally  starts  on  Thanksgiving  W 
with  a  parade  down  Broadway  to  th  , 
store.  Last  year  the  parade  attracted 
much  attention,  including  huge  animal' 
of  inflated  rubber  which  were  alni«' 
more  than  a  large  corps  of  hostlers 
could  control  in  the  breeze. 


HEARING  CIRCLE 


SALES-HOT  OI 
A  GRIDIRON! 


Make  your  plans  now  to  give  crowds  outside  your 
building  the  thrills  of  the  big  games.  Turn  their  inter¬ 
est  into  sales  as  one  of  your  staff  reads  brief  bulletins 
received  from  the  stadium.  Use  the  Western  Electric 
Public  Address  System. 

With  this  equipment  you  can  amplify  speech  and 
music  to  any  desired  degree,  and  deliver  them  to 
hundreds  of  listeners  in  one  place  or  many. 

Public  Address  can  be  hooked  in  with  a  radio  set 
to  bring  in  broadcast.  Or  it  can  be  used  with  a  Western 


Electric  Music  Reproducing  Set  which  plays  standard 
laterally-cut  phonograph  records. 

In  every  case,  voices  come  over  clear  and  natural, 
music  rich  and  full.  Tone  quality  is  what  you  would 
expect  of  equipment  made  to  Western  Electric  stand¬ 
ards.  Let  the  coupon  bring  you  further  information. 
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K&P-8  30  ! 


I  GRAYBAR  ELECTRIC  CO., 

I  Graybar  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y.  j 

I  Gentlemen;  Please  send  us  the  story  of  the  Public  | 
j  Address  System.  | 


I  AUUK 

I  CITY 

I _ 


Western  Electric 

PUBLIC  ADDRESS  AND  MUSIC  REPRODUCTION  SYSTEMS 
Distributed  by  GRAYBAR  Electric  Company 
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P.  O.  DEPARTMENT  FAILED  TO  BAR  PUFFS 
YEARS  AGO,  AUTOMOBILE  WRITER  SAYS 

Motor  Sections  Scanned  Carefully  to  Determine  Whether 
Stories  from  Industry  Should  Be  Labelled  “Adv.” — 
Reviews  Present  Situation  in  Automobile  Field 


By  AUTOMOBILE  EDITOR 


The  statement  issued  from  Washing¬ 
ton  by  the  postal  authorities  regard¬ 
ing  publicity  does  not  put  any  new  angle 
on  the  Federal  government’s  attitude  to¬ 
ward  this  sort  of  space  grabbing.  Out 
of  a  clear  sky  more  than  10  years  ago 
publishers  in  various  parts  of  the_  country 
received  copies  of  their  publications  and 
letters  from  the  postal  authorities  that 
startled  them. 

Automobile  sections  were  selected  and 
around  various  stories  were  rings  of  blue 
or  red  pencilings.  Also  marked  con¬ 
spicuously  were  advertisements.  In  the 
letters  inquiries  were  made  relative  to  the 
connection  between  the  advertising  and 
the  stories. 

Publishers  were  asked  if  the  fact  that 
certain  advertisements  of  cars  published 
in  the  marked  editions  were  responsible 
for  stories  about  the  vehicles  in  the  same 
issue.  Attention  was  also  called  to  the 
wording  of  the  law  regarding  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  using  “Adv.”  at  the  end  of  any 
story  that  was  presumed  to  be  a  reading 
notice. 

In  some  places  the  publishers  were  very 
much  worried.  Automobile  editors  were 
called  in  and  the  matter  was  discussed. 
Some  publishers  asked  their  Washington 
correspondents  to  sound  out  what  was 
back  of  it  all,  and  they  learned  intima¬ 
tions  were  made  that  only  the  favored 
firms  that  advertised  pret  any 

recognition  in  the  automobile  sections. 

Also  there  was  an  intimation  that 
while  there  would  be  no  court  proceed¬ 
ings,  yet  publishers  might  be  reminded 
that  there  was  a  possibility  that  continued 
violation  of  the  postal  laws  might  lead 
to  withdrawal  of  mail  privileges.  That 
was  not  made  as  any  definite  threat  how¬ 
ever. 

Yet,  to  curtail  the  mail  privileges,  if  it 
could  be  done,  meant  cutting  down  a 
percentage  of  circulation.  That  might 
lead  advertisers  to  object,  if  the  total 
was  large.  In  other  words  would  it 
break  any  advertising  contracts? 

In  some  cities  the  order  was  given 
automobile  editors  to  be  sure  that  what 
they  printed  was  news.  There  was  not 
such  a  bale  of  stuff  rolling  in  on  the 
writers  then  as  today,  but  it  was  con¬ 
siderable. 

Where  motor  departments  were 
handled  by  men  who  had  grown  up  in 
the  news  end  of  the  paper  the  task  was 
not  difficult.  Some  of  them  went  out 
and  dng  up  real  live  local  stories.  For 
some  months  there  was  not  so  many 
columns  devoted  to  playing  up  factory 
executives,  but  rather  the  distributors  and 
dealers  were  more  in  the  limelight  in 
some  places. 

Then  came  the  war  and  with  all  the 
turmoil  there  were  plenty  things  to  write 
about  regarding  what  factories  were  do¬ 
ing  in  war  work,  aviation,  etc.,  to  make 
real  news.  W’ar  over,  the  country  started 
to  settle  down.  The  new  era  saw  the 
motor  industry  take  a  new  lease  on  life 
after  getting  unshackled  from  war  con¬ 
tracts  and  settling  with  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment. 

\\  ith  it  came  a  new  group  of  writers 
who  started  out  to  earn  their  pay  by 
writing  reams  of  stories.  Today  no  de¬ 
partment  of  any  newspaper  gets  more 
stuff  tossed  at  it  than  the  motor  section. 

There  is  no  general  policy  of  news¬ 
papers  regarding  automobile  sections.  In 
some  sections  there  are  papers  that  turn 
down  nearly  everything  from  the  fac¬ 
tories.  Some  papers  limit  the  automotive 
news  space  to  three  or  four  cohimns  a 
week  and  use  this  on  one  dav  onlv,  Sun¬ 
day  generally.  Others  run  a'half  column 
to  a  column  daily,  and  a  page  Sunday. 
In  with  the  motor  advertisement  are  reg¬ 
ular  news  and  feature  stories  of  all  kinds, 
sometimes  local  automobile  specials. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  in  some 
offier  places,  the  sections  where  the  motor 
advertisements  are  printed  contain  noth¬ 
ing  but  automobile  stories.  Naturally  to 
nil  up  six  or  eight  pages  every  week  it  is 


not  to  be  expected  that  the  automobile 
editor  can  write  a  lot  of  special  stories. 
So  pictures  and  stories  of  all  kinds  are 
welcomed.  It  is  expensive  for  the 
papers  when  at  times  75  per  cent  of  a 
page  is  reading  matter. 

In  some  states  record-breaking  runs  be¬ 
tween  cities  are  tolerated  on  public  high¬ 
ways.  So  they  are  made,  with  automobile 
editors  and  photographers  going  along  as 
observers,  etc.  Such  events  are  good  for 
a  page  of  pictures  and  a  story. 

There  are  differences  of  opinion 
among  some  of  the  leading  factory 
executives  regarding  automotive  pub¬ 
licity  or  news.  Some  believe  that  all 
papers  should  fill  up  the  automotive 
section  with  nothing  but  stories  and 
pictures  pertaining  to  the  industry. 

Some  others  feel  that  too  much  of 
the  stuff  sent  out  is  weak  in  news  value, 
therefore,  the  public  has  lost  interest  in 
reading  the  automobile  sections.  Be¬ 
tween  the  two  is  the  middle  road  adopted 
by  some  papers  where  a  motor  editor 
writes  a  leader  each  week  upon  legisla¬ 
tion,  traflFic,  or  something  pertaining  to 
the  industry  that  has  reader  appeal  be¬ 
cause  it  is  informative.  Added  to  this 
will  be  the  motor  news  locally  and  from 
the  factories  edited  carefully. 

The  day  has  passed  when  dealers 
hand  out  advertising  copy  in  one  hand 
and  stories  and  pictures  in  the  other, 
with  the  demand  that  the  advertisement 
not  be  run  unless  the  publicity  is 
printed.  That  era  had  also  the  pander¬ 
ing  newspaper  fellows  who  solicited 
advertising  on  the  basis  that  they  would 
give  more  reading  space  than  to  a  non¬ 
advertiser. 


TAYLOR  WITH  KELVINATOR 


Former  Copeland  Products  Executive 
Named  Advertising  Director 

Kelvinator  Corporation  of  Detroit  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  Albert  M. 
Taylor  as  director  of  advertising  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Earl  Lines,  who  has  retired  to  en¬ 
gage  in  other  activities.  Mr.  Taylor  was 
for  several  years  advertising  manager  of 
Copeland  Products,  Inc.  He  is  a  former 
newspaper  man  and  has  been  associate<l 
with  the  Franklin  .Automobile  Company 
as  assistant  advertising  manager,  sales 
promotion  manager  and  director  of 
advertising. 

He  was  for  a  year  advertising  director 
of  Velie  Motors. 

MACY  BUYS  PLANE 

J.  Noel  Macy.  president  of  West¬ 
chester  County  Newspapers,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  a  group  of  ten  daily  news¬ 
papers.  has  just  purchased  a  four-place 
cabin  Sikorsky  S-39  amphibian  plane, 
for  his  personal  use. 
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CLEANUP  PLEA  DIVIDES 
CHICAGO  DAILIES 


{Continued  from  page  11) 


various  aspects  of  the  Lingle  affair  by 
trumping  up  false  and  ridiculous  charges 
against  the  Daily  News  is  as  stupid  as  it 
is  vicious.  Neither  is  it  wholly  devoid  of 
elements  of  risk.” 

The  Thomason  and  Tribune  letters 
were  published  in  the  Tribune  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  and  re-published  by  the 
Daily  News  the  same  day,  with  the  state¬ 
ment  of  state’s  Attorney  Swanson  vvel- 
coming  such  an  inquiry.  The  following 
day,  stories  appeared  in  all  the  Chicago 
papers  quoting  United  States  District 
Attorney  George  E.  Johnson  as  saying 
that  the  resources  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  were  available  for  such  an 
inquiry. 

With  the  Thomason  letter,  which  was 
sent  to  all  of  the  publishers  who  signed 
the  pledge  June  11,  was  a  ballot  to  be 
marked,  signifying  the  publisher’s  choice. 
Ballots  voting  favorably  on  the  proposed 
inquiry  were  received  from  the  Herald 
and  Examiner,  the  Chicago  Evening 
American,  Qiicago  Daily  News,  Chicago 
Evening  Post  and  Chicago  Daily  Illus¬ 
trated  Times.  The  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  is  understood  to  have  given  verbal 
approval  in  the  absence  of  J.  D.  Ames, 
publisher.  The  Tribune  as  indicated  by 
its  letter  did  not  return  a  ballot. 

Further  action  by  the  publishers,  if 
any,  awaits  the  return  of  Mr.  Thomason 
from  Tampa,  Fla. 

Other  developments  in  what  may  be 
generally  referred  to  as  the  Lingle  case, 
for  out  of  his  death  sprang  all  of  the 
newspaper  activity,  included  an  ap¬ 
parently  hopeless  investigation  of  the 
death  of  Jack  Zuta,  Moran  gangster,  the 
lifting  of  the  lid  in  the  Loop,  and  a  secret 
crime  inquiry. 

The  St.  Louis  Star,  through  Frank  W. 
Taylor,  Jr.,  managing  editor,  denied  that 
the  Star  was  conducting  this  secret  in¬ 
vestigation  supposedly  to  prove  the 
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charges  Harry  T.  Brundidge  made  befort 
the  Cook  County  Grand  Jury.  Ti^ 
denial  came  in  response  to  stories  printed 
in  Chicago  in  which  it  was  said  two  pfi. 
vate  detective  agencies  were  investigating 
handbooks,  speakeasies  and  vice  resorts. 
The  head  of  one  large  agency  was  quoted 
as  having  said  he  was  approached  to  give 
aid  in  the  investigation.  He  said  the  man 
who  approached  him  represented  himself 
as  an  agent  of  the  Star. 

Another  theory  of  the  investigation 
was  that  it  was  to  be  used  by  foes  of 
acting  Police  Commissioner  John  H. 
Alcock  to  obtain  his  removal. 

A  character  in  a  John  T.  McCutcheon 
cartoon  in  the  Tribune  on  Tuesday  d^ 
dared :  “Well,  it  looks  as  though  the 
scare  following  the  Lingle  killing  has 
about  blown  over.”  The  character  was  a 
man  in  the  street,  watching  a  Capone 
beer  truck  whiz  past,  with  traffic  cleared 
by  a  policeman,  tagged  “politics.” 
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PARIS  WRITERS  HONOR 
BRITISH  VETERAN 

55  Attend  Farewell  Dinner  to  John 
Bell  of  London  Daily  Telegraph, 
Retiring  After  45  Year*  of 
Serrice 


(Special  to  Editoi  &  Fubushek) 

py,is. _ Fifty-five  members  of  the 

\nglo-American  Press  Association  of 
Paris  gathered  together  at  the  Restaurant 
Weber  in  Paris 
July  28  to  bid 
good-bye  to  John 
Bell,  a  British 
colleague  working 
on  the  staff  of 
the  London  Daily 
Telegraph.  Mr. 
Bell  is  retiring 
after  45  years  of 
active  journalism. 
TTie  large  num¬ 
ber  of  American 
c  o  r  r  e  spondents 
nresent  showed 
John  Bell  that  he  was  as 

popular  with 

them  as  with  his  British  colleagues.  _ 

The  farewell  luncheon  was  presided 
over  by  Henry  Wales,  of  the  Chicatio 
Tribune,  who  is  the  president  of  the 
.Anglo- .American  Press  Association  of 
Paris,  and  both  the  French  Ministry  for 
Foreign  Affairs  and  the  British  F'mbassy 
were  represented  by  M.  Jean  Knight,  the 
new  head  of  the  Press  Information  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  and  Major 
Hamilton,  respectively.  M.  Andr6  Ge- 
reaud,  better  known  as  “Pertinax”  of  the 
Echo  dc  Paris,  and  M.  Danthesse,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Maison  des  Journalistes,  repre¬ 
sented  the  French  press. 

Mr.  Wales,  in  biding  former  president 
John  Bell  goodbye,  in  the  name  of  his 
colleagues,  expressed  the  pleasure  and 
pride  of  all  of  them  in  knowing  the 
English  correspondent,  and  he  told  an 
anecdote  of  how  a  young  American  writer 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  sent  into  the 
Ruhr,  surprised  everyone  by  turning  in  a 
magnificent  "inside”  story  and  getting  it 
through  in  incredibly  short  itme.  The 
reason,  he  said,  was  that  John  Bell  had 
met  the  young  correspondent  on  the  way 
up  in  the  train  and  had  devoted  a  lot 
of  his  time  to  introducing  him  to  the 
authorities,  both  French  and  German,  and 
having  got  a  beat  himself,  had  generously 
shared  it  with  his  American  colleague. 

A  silver  medal,  suitably  inscribed,  was 
presented  to  John  Bell  by  his  fellow  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association,  and  among  a  large 
number  of  telegrams  and  messages  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Premier  Tardieu  of  France  was 
read  intimating  that  Mr.  Bell  was  to  be 
made  a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

John  Pollock,  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  London  Mominp  Post,  vice-president 
of  the  Anglo-American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  also  expressed  the  regret  of  himself 
and  his  friends  at  Mr.  Bell's  retirement. 

“lohn  Bell,”  he  said,  "you  illuminate 
a  theory  I  have  always  professed  and 
tried  to  practice,  and  stands  in  my  mind 
for  the  ideal  of  honesty  in  journalism, 
^ou  have  always  told  the  truth  as  you 
have  seen  it  and  known  it,  and  I  do  not 
Wieve  you  have  ever  gone  a  hatr’s 
breadth  out  of  that  line  in  order  to  seek 
favor  or  avoid  difficulties — and  that  is  as 
much  as  can  be  said  of  any  newspaper 
man  who  ever  lived.” 

“Pertinax”  and  M.  Danthesse  also  paid 
their  tributes. 

Mr.  Bell  leaves  the  bustle  of  Paris  for 
a  home  he  has  built  himself  on  the  island 
of  Jersey,  where  he  will  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  a  book  of  newspaper  memoirs 
wtending  from  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of 
Vjiffle  Victoria,  the  great  war.  President 
\Vilson,  Mr.  Hoover,  the  Ruhr  occupa¬ 
tion,  down  to  Clemenceau  in  his  struggle 
to  Mve  France  in  the  war  days  when 
spirits  were  failing,  to  the  last  ride 
through  the  moonlit  night  to  see  the  great 
rrench  statesman  lowered  to  his  grave. 


enlarging  plant 

The  Harrison  (Ark.)  Times  is  en- 
larging  its  building  with  a  50-foot  addi¬ 
tion  and  upon  its  completion  a  Duplex 
press  will  be  installed. 


PRESS  OFFICES  MOVED 

Department  of  Agriculture  Writers  in 
Luxurious  New  Quarters 

(Special  to  Editub  &  Publishes) 

Washington,  Aug.  12. — The  press 
service  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  charged  with  the  duly  of  furnish¬ 
ing  news  and  photographs  to  newspapers 
and  magazines,  has  moved  into  luxurious 
new  quarters  in  the  recently  completed 
main  building  of  the  department  here. 

In  addition  to  large,  light  and  airy 
rooms  for  the  press  service  staff,  a  room 
has  been  provided  for  working  news¬ 
paper  men.  A  feature  of  this  room  is 
a  rack  containing  publications — issued  by 
the  department,  for  use  of  newspaper 
men  needing  background  for  stories. 

The  new  Department  of  .Agriculture 
building  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  new 
government  structures  erected.  Just  in¬ 
side  the  entrance  is  a  large  patio.  In  its 
center  is  a  fountain  having  submerged 
colored  lights. 

Charles  E.  Gapen  is  chief  of  the  de¬ 
partment’s  press  service  and  is  the  con¬ 
tact  man  for  Washington  newspaper  men. 
The  information  service  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  of  which  the  press  service  is  a 
branch,  is  in  charge  of  M.  S.  Eisenhower. 
Others  in  the  press  service  are  L.  S. 
Richardson,  assistant  chief ;  Palmer 
Smith,  E.  G.  Moore,  John  R.  Deatherage 
and  Mrs.  Elna  Wharton. 

PUBLICITY  FEATURES  QUEEN 

Raymond  Service,  80  Fiast  Eleventh 
street.  New  York,  has  sent  out  a  mat  to 
newspapers  repeating  the  story  that 
Queen  Mary  of  Fmgland  occasionally 
smokes  a  cigarette.  The  headline,  above 
a  picture  of  the  Queen,  declares  “Queen 
Mary  Defies  That  Future  Shadow,”  and 
ties  the  copy  in  with  the  current  adver¬ 
tising  of  Lucky  Strike  cigarettes. 

JOINS  ROCHESTER  DAILY 

Ray  S.  King,  has  joined  the  Roches¬ 
ter  Demoerat  Sr  Chronicle  editorial 
staff  to  cover  the  Rochester  suburban 
area. 

HEARST  STRESSING  RADIO 
PROMOTION 

(Continued  from  t>ai]e  10) 

The  Oakland  (Cal.)  Post-Enquirer 
profited  recently  from  the  publication^  of 
a  six-page  section  devoted  to  advertise¬ 
ments  of  radio  program  sponsors  and 
news  of  radio  personalities.  Copy  called 
attention  to  the  time  of  the  radio  fea¬ 
ture,  the  station,  and  the  personalities 
headlined  in  the  broadcasts.  In  a  circu¬ 
lar  letter  to  prospects,  they  were  urged 
to  prepare  copy  “which  would  eventually 
find  its  way  into  tlic  scrapbooks  of  radio 
fans.” 

Another  Pacific  Coast  member  of  the 
Hearst  chain,  the  San  Fratteisco  Call- 
Bulletin,  is  figuring  prominently  in  the 
experimental  phase  of  radio,  chiefly  in 
the  transmission  of  photographs,  com¬ 
plete  news  pages,  and  timely  cartoons. 
The  front  page  of  the  Call-Bulletin  was 
transmitted  across  the  country  last  April. 
Engineers  of  the  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  have  since  been  working  with  news¬ 
paper  officials  on  other  phases  of  this 
broadcasting.  .A  few  days  ago  a 
cartoon  appearing  in  the  San  Francisco 
daily  was  flashed  across  the  continent  in 
a  few  seconds,  making  it  available  for 
use  in  eastern  papers  the  same  day. 

Besides  this  form  of  participation  in 
radio  by  the  various  newspapers,  the 
Hearst  organization,  through  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  is  approving  the  com¬ 
mercialization  of  comic  strips  and  other 
features.  The  most  notable  among  these 
is  Robert  L.  Ripley’s  tieup  with  the 
Beacon  Oil  Company  in  a  radio  presenta¬ 
tion  of  his  famous  "Believe  It  or  Not’’ 
feature.  The  Beacon  company,  inci¬ 
dentally,  is  a  regular  program  adver¬ 
tiser,  carrying  copy  on  radio  pages  each 
Monday  night  calling  attention  to 
Ripley’s  broadcast. 

A  new  radio  program  in  the  fall, 
reported  to  be  sponsored  by  a  typewriter 
concern,  is  being  planned  to  feature  Russ 
Westover’s  “Tillie  the  Toiler.” 


A  “Sign  of  the  Times” 
in  INDIANA 


,  x'-vT'S  “sample”  unem- 

ployment  figures  for  the 
UNENPLOYnE.NT,JULYI  nation  released  by  Sec- 

uVtO  ^5-^3^%  (URBAN)  retary  of  Commerce  La- 

Q  *2^  mont  during  last  week 

INPlANA*^  in  June  and  the  latest 

P  available  on  the  subject 

-give  Indiana  the  per- 
centage  shown  here. 

Indiana's  2.3%  of 
urban  unemployment,  is 
arrived  at  by  “sampl- 
ing”  75  cities  through- 

ing  Hoosier  industrial 
communities — and  then 
working  out  their  ratio 
of  comparison.  Thus, 
Indiana's  2.3%  of  un¬ 
employment  to  its  urban 
population,  is  not  only 
far  below  other  districts, 
but  considerably  below 

the  national  average  of  3%. 

Rural  figures  also  place  Indiana  below  the  average 
in  unemployment  percentages.  The  same  survey 
shows  U.  S.  unemployment  in  756  counties  not  includ¬ 
ing  the  75  cities,  up  to  4.5%  of  population,  with  a 
general  average  of  2%.  Indiana's  county  ratio  is 
1.7%. 

Indiana  is  sidistantially  below  national  unemploy¬ 
ment  averages — on  both  counts. 

National  merchandisers  find  the  Indiana  mass  sales 
field  a  source  of  profit,  in  spite  of  “seasonal  dullness” 
or  nalioiial  “business  depression”.  They  advertise  in 
these  Indiana  newspapers: 


•*Colunil>us  Republican . 

. (E> 

Circu¬ 

lation 

.3,122 

Rate  for 
5.000 
lines 

.03 

**Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette... 

. ( M ) 

43,831 

.09 

•*Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette... 

. (S) 

33,478 

.09 

**Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel.... 

. (E) 

49,880 

.12 

**Indianapolis  News . 

. (E) 

141,144 

,27 

**Indianapolis  Star . 

. (M) 

113,133 

.20 

**Indianapnlis  Star . 

. (S) 

132,826 

.27 

•*Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier.. 

..(E&Ml 

24,353 

.07 

ttLa  I’orte  Herald-Arpus . 

. (F.) 

7,006 

.04 

ttMuneie  Star . 

. (Ml 

24,162 

.08 

ttMuncie  Star . 

. (S) 

15,970 

.08 

ttShelbyville  Democrat . 

. (E) 

4.176 

.025 

ttSoutli  Bend  New.s-Timcs . 

. (E) 

30.287 

.08 

ttSouih  Bend  News-Times . 

. (S) 

28,838 

.08 

ttSoulli  Bend  Tribune. .  .(S)  30,1.54. ..( L) 

31,691 

.08 

•*Terre  Haute  Tribune. ..  (Si  28,093...  (E) 

25,260 

,06 

•*Terre  Haute  Star- Post . 

..(M&E) 

43,031 

.12 

•*Terre  Haute  Star . 

. (S) 

21,396 

.07 

•‘Vincennes  Commercial . 

. (Ml 

6J783 

.04 

••Vincennes  Commercial . 

. (S) 

6,780 

.04 

tt  Government  Statement,  April  I,  1930. 

**  A.  B.  C.  Publigbers’  Statement,  March  31,  1930. 
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CAROUNE  KIRKLAND, 
SOCIETY  WRITER,  DIES 


CHARLES  B.  HART 


Wrote  for  Chicago  Tribune  for  Past 
21  Year*  Under  Pen  Name  of 
“Madame  X” — Notable*  At¬ 
tended  Funeral 


Miss  Caroline  Kirkland,  known  to 
readers  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  as 
“Madame  X,”  died  Aug.  10,  in  the 
Alice  Home  Hos¬ 


pital,  Lake  For-  1 
est.  Ill.,  follow¬ 
ing  an  illness  of 
five  weeks.  She 
was  65  years  old. 

Miss  Kirkland 
has  conducted  a 
society  column 
on  the  Tribune 
under  her  pen 
name  for  the  last 
21  years.  Her 
column  was 
widely  read,  for 
she  wrote  of  Cakoline  Kirkland 
people  she  really 

knew.  She  had  traveled  widely  and 
was  the  author  of  several  books. 

Miss  Kiirkland  was  bom  in  Syracuse, 
N.  _Y.,  March  20,  1865,  the  daughter  of 
Major  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Kirkland.  As 
a  child  she  was  brought  to  Chicago  by 
her  parents  who  lived  at  what  is  now 
719  Rush  street.  Her  early  surroundings 
were  those  of  Chicago’s  most  prominent 
families. 

Her  writing  career  began  with  the 
editing  of  a  society  weekly  newspaper. 
The  Figaro.  In  1908  she  published  her 
first  book,  “Some  African  Highways,’’ 
and  received  praise  from  President 
Roosevelt,  then  contemplating  liis  trip 
to  that  country.  Miss  Kirkland  had  vis¬ 
ited  Africa  in  1906-07. 

In  1909  she  was  invited  by  the  late 
Medill  McCormick  to  join  the  Tribune 
stac  and  edit  a  column.  Miss  Kirk¬ 
land  was  surprised  at  the  sum  offered 
for  her  services,  saying  she  thought  it 
represented  a  month’s  salary  instead  of 
a  week’s  pay,  but  she  did  her  best  to 
earn  it  with  a  column,  to  quote  her 
“reeking  w'ith  indiscretion.’’  A  friend 
is  said  to  have  told  her,  “You’ll  never 
be  invited  to  dinner,  my  dear,  if  you 
go  on  writing  for  the  Sunday  Tri-’’ 
bune.”  “Then  I’ll  have  to  eat  at  home,” 
she  is  said  to  have  replied. 

Miss  Kirkland  was  a  charter  member 
and  past  president  of  the  h'riday  club 
and  a  member  of  the  woman’s  board  of 
the  Ravinia  Opera  Company.  She  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Casino,  the  Red 
\\  hite  and  Blue,  the  Scribblers,  Casa 
Maria  and  Arts  clubs. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  two 
o’clock  Tuesday  afternoon  in  the  chapel 
of  Graceland  cemetery. 

The  following  were  honorary  pall 
bearers : 

Col.  R.  R.  McCormick,  Edward  S. 
Bwk,  J.  M.  Patterson.  Cyrus  McCor¬ 
mick,  Admiral  Blackwood,  Tiffany 
Blake,  Samuel  Insull,  Donald  Ryerson, 
Louis  Eckerstein,  Herman  Waldeck, 
Ralph  Poole,  Arthur  .Mdis,  John  V.  Far¬ 
rell,  John  T.  McCutcheon,  Charles  At¬ 
kinson,  Augustus  Pealxidy,  Henry  J. 
Patten,  Samuel  T.  Chase,  Kellogg  Fair- 
bank,  Edward  Bennett,  Charles  E. 
Brown,  Robert  Allerton,  James  Keeley, 
Arthur  Meeker,  Alfred  Granger,  Ar¬ 
thur  Heun  and  A.  B.  Dick. 

Miss  Kirkland  is  survived  by  two 
sisters,  Mrs.  Victor  Channing  Sanliorn, 
of  Lake  Forest;  and  Mrs.  G.  F.  M. 
Annis,  of  Cape  Town.  South  Africa ;  and 
a  brother,  John  W.  Kirkland,  of  Johan¬ 
nesburg,  South  Africa,  who  is  now  in 
Chicago. 


RALPH  A.  HARRIS 

Ralph  A.  Harris,  61  years  old,  veteran 
Franklin  county,  Kan.,  newspaper  man 
and  a  leader  in  Republican  politics,  died 
at  his  home  at  Ottawa,  Kan.  last  week, 
after  a  heart  attack.  He  was  owner  of 
the  Ottawa  Herald  and  the  Chanute 
Tribune.  His  son.  Jack  Harris,  is  in 
active  charge  of  the  'Tribune  and  another 
son,  Sidney,  is  directing  the  Herald. 


Former  Publi*her  of  Wheeling  Intel¬ 
ligencer  end  U.  S.  Mini*ter  Die* 

Charles  Burdett  Hart,  former  editor 
of  the  Wheeling  (W.Va.)  Intelligencer, 
died  at  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  8.  Mr. 
Hart  had  been  in  poor  health  for  several 
years.  He  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
June  16,  1851.  He  was  educated  in  a 
private  academy  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and 
later  attended  St.  Timonthy’s  Hall  in 
Maryland.  Mr.  Hart  then  studied  law 
with  U.  S.  Attorney  General  Benjamin 
H.  Brewster.  Entering  the  newspaper 
profession  Mr.  Hart  Ijecame  an  editorial 
writer  on  the  Philadclt>hia  Press,  where 
he  remained  until  1882  when  he  joined 
the  Intelligencer. 

For  nearly  20  years  Mr.  Hart  w’as 
connected  with  the  paper,  in  the  capacity 
of  editor  and  part  owner.  For  some 
time  he  was  regent  of  West  Virginia 
L'niversity  at  Morgantown.  He  served 
in  that  position  until  May  27,  1897,  when 
he  was  apjiointed  by  President  William 
McKinley  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  Republic 
of  Colombuia.  He  remained  there  until 
the  signing  of  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty. 

Mr.  Hart  retired  15  years  ago  and  had 
been  residing  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Burial  was  at  Wheeling. 


VIRGIL  LEE  HIGHLAND 


Clark*burg,  W.  V*.,  Pubn*her,  Coal 
Operator  and  Banker  Die*  at  60 

Virgil  Lee  Highland,  60,  president  of 
the  Empire  National  Bank,  Clarksburg, 

W.  Va.,  publisher  of  the  Clarksburg 
Exponent  and  Telegram,  coal  operator 
and  former  Republican  national  com¬ 
mitteeman,  died  at  the  Kahler  Hotel, 
Rochester,  Minn.,  Aug.  9,  following  an 
operation  in  the  Mayo  clinic. 

He  had  been  taken  there  from  the 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Hospital  and 
sanitarium  on  July  29.  He  was  stricken 
with  influenza  last  November  and  later 
went  to  Miami,  Fla.  He  did  not  show 
signs  of  improving  and  in  a  weakened 
condition  he  was  taken  to  Battle  Creek. 

He  was  an  officer  of  many  corpora¬ 
tions  and  was  prominently  identfied  with 
several  large  real  estate  firms. 


FREDERICK  H.  TOYE 

Frederick  H.  Toye,  widely  known 
Boston  newspaper,  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity  man,  died  Aug.  11  at  his  home  in 
Boston  at  the  age  of  44  years,  following 
an  illness  of  two  months.  He  had  been 
with  the  editorial  staffs  of  the  Boston 
Trcei'eler  and  Boston  American  and  at 
one  time  conducted  his  own  advertising 
agency.  He  managed  in  this  country 
and  abroad  the  tours  of  many  noted 
artists.  His  wife,  a  son,  two  sisters  and 
two  brothers,  including  Joe  Toye  on  the 
Boston  Trai’cler  editorial  staff  survive 
him. 


ADVERTISING  MAN  DROWNED 

Diving  from  a  dock  into  the  Bush 
River  at  Otter  Point  Station  near  Belair, 
Md.,  Sunday,  .\ug.  10,  George  P. 

Odquist,  23  years  old,  a  member  of  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Washington  Post, 
was  drowned.  When  he  did  not  come 
to  the  surface  his  companions  dived  for 
him  without  success.  Odquist  was  a 
native  of  Hutchinson,  Minn.,  where  his 
parents  reside.  He  attended  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  for  two  years  and 
joined  the  advertising  staff  of  the  Post 
in  1929. 


WILLIAM  F,  HITE 


William  F.  Hite,  64,  lost  his  life  in 
an  automobile  accident  at  Portsmouth, 

X.  H.,  .\ug.  7.  Mrs.  Hite  was  seriously 
injured.  ^Ir.  Hite  was  a  former  mayor 
of  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  and  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Huntington  Herald-Dis¬ 
patch.  He  retired  from  active  business 
life  several  years  ago,  but  bad  retained 
his  interest  in  banking  and  coal  opera¬ 
tions.  His  wife  and  one  son  survive. 
In  1916,  he  waged  an  unsuccessful  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  Republican  nomination  for 
United  States  Senator. 


DANIEL  S.  WAKENIGHT 

Daniel  Scott  Wakenight,  79,  dean  of 
oil  news  reporters  in  the  United  States 
and  for  many  years  with  the  Oil  City 
(Pa.)  Derrick  and  the  Oil  and  Gas 
Journal,  died  at  his  home  in  Pittsburgh 
Aug.  6,  after  a  short  illness.  Before  his 
retirement  a  few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Wake¬ 
night  had  completed  45  years  of  continu¬ 
ous  reporting  of  oil  developments.  He 
entered  newspaper  work  in  1876  on  the 
ParkeV  City  (Pa.)  Daily  and  a  year  later 
went  with  the  Oil  City  Derrick. 


FRANK  GILBERT  EDGE 

Frank  Gilbert  Edge,  63,  widely-known 
illustrator  and  designer,  died  in  New 
Orleans  Aug.  8.  Mr.  Edge  was  a  native 
of  New  V'ork  state  and  had  been  art 
director  of  the  New  Orleans  States  for 
many  years.  At  one  time  he  was  illus¬ 
trator  for  the  Nc7v  York  World  and  for 
national  magazines.  He  also  had  worked 
on  the  Birmingham  Age-Herald  and  the 
Nashrnlle  Banner.  At  one  time  he  was 
president  of  the  Brush  and  Pencil  Club. 
Mrs.  Edge  was  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  visiting 
a  daughter  at  the  time  of  his  death. 


GEORGE  B.  TELLER 

George  B.  Teller,  circulation  manager 
of  the  ToziKinda  (Pa.)  Daily  Review, 
died  in  the  Robert  Packer  Hospital,  at 
SayrE  Pa.,  Aug.  5,  following  an  opera¬ 
tion  for  appendicitis.  He  was  39  years 
of  age  and  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  a 
young  daughter.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Pratt  Institute.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  For 
some  years  he  was  with  the  circulation 
department  of  the  Neivark  Evening 
Nezi’s. 


J.  ROBERT  MORAN 

J.  Robert  (“Rob”)  Moran,  night  city 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution 
for  more  than  two  decades,  died  in  an 
Atlanta  sanitarium  August  5,  after  an 
illness  of  several  weeks.  He  was 
.\tlanta  correspondent  for  many  import¬ 
ant  dailies.  He  was  a  son  of  the  late 
P.  J.  Moran,  who  joined  the  Constitution 
staff  in  the  ’70’s  and  died  while  on  the 
job  his  son  held,  night  city  editor. 

Moran  was  about  45  years  old. 


CARRIER  KILLED  IN  CRASH 

Herbert  Ward,  carrier  for  Lucius 
Kenyon,  news  dealer  of  Holley,  N.  Y., 
was  killed  and  Mr.  Kenyon  was  critically 
injured  when  the  automohile  in  which 
they  were  riding  was  struck  by  a  trolley 
car  in  Holley,  .^ug.  11.  Mr.  Kenyon 
has  represented  Buffalo  and  Rochester 
newspapers  in  Holley  for  many  years. 


©bttuary 


A  LTOX"  SPENCER,  former  radio 
editor  and  make-up  editor  of  the 
Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  and  later  with 
the  Detroit  A'ezt’s,  died  at  his  home  in 
Detroit  Aug.  10.  Burial  was  at  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Helen  Rook  Carroll,  descend¬ 
ant  of  a  distinguished  Pittsburgh  family, 
the  widow  of  Charles  A.  Carroll,  asso¬ 
ciated  in  the  publishing  of  the  former 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Dispatch,  died  at  her 
home  in  that  city  Aug.  5,  at  an  ad¬ 
vanced  age.  One  daughter,  Mrs.  Hugh 
T.  Tiemann,  and  two  sons,  A.  Rook 
Carroll  and  Howard  Carroll,  the  latter  an 
editorial  writer  on  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gacette,  survive.  Charles  A.  Rook, 
former  president  and  editor  of  the  Dis¬ 
patch,  is  a  surviving  brother.  He  re¬ 
sides  in  California.  Her  father,  Alexan¬ 
der  W.  Rook,  was  the  founder  of  the 
Dispatch. 

J.  .Alfred  Frost,  died  Aug.  1  at  his 
home  in  Philadelphia  at  the  age  of  78. 
He  was  a  noted  dog  fancier  and  soccer 
enthusiast  and  in  recent  years  had  writ¬ 
ten  on  these  topics  for  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer.  He  was  born  in  England  and 
played  with  the  Sheffield  Wednesday 
team  before  coming  to  this  country. 

Franklin  W.  Matthews,  a  printer  on 
the  .\'ew  Bedford  (Mass.)  Evening 
Standard  for  the  past  40  years,  died  at 
his  home  in  Fairhaven,  Mass.,  Aug.  7,  at 
the  age  of  68  years.  He  had  worked  on 
the  old  .Wte  Bedford  Journal  before  go¬ 
ing  with  the  Standard. 


Edgar  V.  Toms,  father  of  William  L 
Toms  of  the  staff  of  the  Indianapolu 
News,  was  killed  instantly  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  collision  with  a  traction  car  at 
Greenfield,  Ind.,  last  week. 

Edmund  James,  former  publisher  of 
the  Ebensburg  (Pa.)  Cambria  HenM, 
died  in  the  Memorial  Hospital,  at  Johns^ 
town,  Aug.  6,  of  paralysis.  He  was  84 
years  of  age.  Mr.  James  served  three 
terms  in  the  Pennsylvania  legislature, 
was  burgess  of  Ebensburg  at  one  time 
and  was  also  postmaster. 

Anson  J.  Schaeffer,  66,  once  pub- 
lisher  of  the  Ida  Grove  (la.)  Pioneer- 
Record,  died  Aug.  6  at  Los  Angeles. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Glendale 

William  Moore  Patch,  46,  eng^ed 
at  one  time  in  newspaper  work  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  latterly  publishing  a  weekly 
in  Philadelphia,  died  in  a  hospital  at 
Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  Aug.  6,  after  a  long 
illness.  He  was  a  native  of  Lebanon, 
Pa. 

J.  Fred  Booth,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  J.  R.  Booth, 
Ltd.,  lumber  merchants  of  Ottawa,  Can¬ 
ada,  a  firm  which  supplied  newsprint  to 
many  newspapers  in  the  United  States, 
died  in  Rochester,  Minn.,  Aug  5  at  the 
age  of  67  years. 

Henry  Sosland,  70,  one  of  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  Southwestern  Miller,  one  of 
the  largest  weekly  trade  publications  in 
the  southwest,  died  last  week  at  his  home 
at  Kansas  City.  Of  five  sons  surviving, 
four  are  connected  with  the  Southwest¬ 
ern  Miller  and  the  fifth,  Benjamin  Sos¬ 
land,  is  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times. 

V.  R.  Sprague,  85,  for  quarter  of  a 
century  postmaster  at  McArthur,  0., 
and  publisher  of  the  McArthur  Repub¬ 
lican-Tribune,  died  in  McArthur  last 
week.  He  was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War. 

Y.  V.  Britt,  69,  father  of  F.  Grover 
Britt,  editor  of  the  Clinton  (N.C.) 
Sampson  Independent,  died  last  week  in 
a  Lumberton,  N.  C..  hospital. 

Edward  B.  Balantine,  54,  former 
resident  of  Ea.ston,  Pa.,  and  compositor 
on  the  NcziHirk  Evening  News,  died  sud¬ 
denly  at  his  home  in  Newark  recently 
as  he  was  alxiut  to  go  to  Easton  to  at¬ 
tend  the  funeral  of  his  brother,  Joseph 
D.  Balantine,  who  died  two  days  before. 

Mrs.  .Ann  Conroy,  92,  of  Gardner, 
mother  of  James  J.  Conroy,  treasurer 
and  general  manager  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Evening  Post  and  head  of  the 
Conroy  Motor  Company,  died  Aug.  4  in 
the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  John 
Murray,  of  Winchendon,  Mass.,  with 
whom  she  had  been  living  for  the  past 
few  months. 

Mrs.  Ray  Fi.inn  Horton,  wife  of 
McDavid  Horton,  managing  editor  of 
the  Columbia  (S.C.)  State,  died  Aug.  2 
in  a  New  York  hospital  of  post-operative 
collapse. 


NEW  K.  C.  SYNDICATE 


Treffman  Feature*  Organized  to 
Handle  Cla**ified  and  Sport* 

The  Treffman  Features  Syndicate  has 
established  offices  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
The  company  is  headed  by  David 
Treffman,  president,  and  David  Stanley, 
general  manager. 

The  syndicate  will  deal  chiefly  in 
classified  promotion  and  sports  features.  , 
work  that  Mr.  Treffman  has  been  doing  '] 
for  the  Kansas  City  Journal-Post.  The  f 
company’s  initial  feature,  “Want  Ad  Ex-  j 
pressions  Illustrated,”  will  be  released  1 
next  month.  [: 


PRINTING  RUSSIAN  SERIES 

The  Brockton  (Mass.)  Daily  Enter¬ 
prise  is  printing  as  a  series  the  impres¬ 
sions  of  Rabbi  David  Goldberg  of  that 
city,  who  has  been  touring  Soviet  Russia 
this  summer.  The  articles  are  being 
written  from  Prague. 


NEW  PAPER  TO  MOGENSEN 

The  Ontario  (Cal.)  Daily  Repod, 
which  was  bought  by  Frank  B.  Appleby 
on  Aug.  1,  has  appointed  M.  C.  Mogen- 
sen  &  Co.,  Inc.,  as  its  special  represen¬ 
tative. 
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Rolling  Out  a  New  Record--for  Rolling  MiD  Prodnction 

in  the  KEYSTONE  STATE 

The  pietograpli  shows  how  the  Keystone 
State  ranks  in  the  production  of  all  kinds  of 
finished  rolled  iron  and  steel.  This  impres¬ 
sive  tonnage  discloses  a  75%  increase  over  the 
second  state,  and  nearly  200%  more  than  the 
third  state’s  production  for  1929. 

Compared  to  the  1929  national  total  of 
41,069,416  tons,  Pennsylvania’s  share  is 
approximately  a  third  of  the  entire  U.  S. 
output.  Pennsylvania’s  1929  total  bettered 
the  state’s  own  record  for  1928  by  1,791,052 
tons,  a  gain  in  itself  more  than  double  the 
output  of  the  ninth  state’s  1929  figures. 

1930  production  has  not  been  as  large. 

Yet  it  is  sufficient  in  volume  to  give  work  to 
the  greatest  number  of  well-paid  workers  ever 
engaged  in  such  specialized  occupation. 

;  These  thousands  of  substantial  wage 
tamers  are  one  more  reason  explaining  why 
Pennsylvania  “always  keeps  busy”,  whether 
in  a  prosperous  year  like  1929,  or  an  “off  year”  like  1930. 

Theirs  is  a  colossal  job  in  fat  or  lean  years,  turning  out  a  third  of  all  the  rolling  mill  produc¬ 
tion  consumed  by  Uncle  Sam.  Such  a  class  of  workers  has  millions  to  spend — for  EVERYTHING — 
as  national  merchandisers  long  have  profitably  realized. 

The  manufacturer  of  a  new  standardized  article  seeking  introduction  to  the  Keystone  State, 
will  gain  quickest  recognition  for  it  in  21  Pennsylvania  cities,  by  using  the  papers  given  below. 
Information  on  any  specified  localities  gladly  will  be  furnished,  on  application  to  the  newspapers 
serving  such  districts. 


tfAllentown  Call  . 

(M) 

Circulation 

38367 

2.500 

UnM 

.12 

10.000 

Unas 

.12 

tfAllentown  Call  . 

.(S) 

29,139 

.12 

.12 

tfBewver  Falls  News  Tribune. 

.(E) 

8,725 

.04 

.04 

ttBethlehem  Globe  Times . 

.(E) 

16323 

.07 

.07 

**Chester  Times  . 

.(E) 

21,442 

.08 

.07 

ttCoatesville  Record  . 

.(E) 

6,979 

.04 

.035 

ttConnellsville  Courier . 

.(E) 

6,334 

.04 

.04 

**Elaston  Express  . 

.(E) 

35,454 

.12 

.12 

••Erie  Times  . 

.(E) 

33332 

.09 

.09 

ttOreensburg  Review-Tribune. (EM) 

14,081 

.06 

.06 

ttHazekon  Plain-Speaker... . . . 

.(E)) 

21,540 

.08 

.07 

tfbazelton  Standard-Sentinel-. 

(M)  1 

tfCebanon  News  Times . 

.(E) 

11,023 

.05 

.05 

**Mount  Carmel  Item . 

.(E) 

5,187 

.04 

.04 

Circulatiou 

2,500 

Unas 

10,000 

Unsa 

••Oil  City  Derrick . 

..(M) 

8339 

.05 

.05 

••Scranton  Times . 

..(E) 

47,587 

.15 

.14 

••Sharon  Herald . 

..(E) 

7,875 

.0357 

.0357 

tt^sshington  Observer  and 
Reporter  . 

(ME) 

17,948 

.06 

.06 

••West  Chester  Local  News.. 

..(E) 

11,484 

.05 

.05 

••Wilkes-Barre  Times  Leader. 

..(E) 

27352 

.07 

.07 

tfWiUiamsport  Sun  and 

Gazette  &  Bulletin . (M&E) 

28,622 

.10 

.10 

ttYork  Dispatch . 

,..(E) 

21349 

.07 

.07 

*•  A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  April  1,  1930. 
ft  Government  Statement,  April  1,  1930. 
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METROPOUTAN  NEWS  COV- 
ERAGE  CHANGING 


(Continued  from  page  5) 


in  ChicaRO  and  arc  interested  in  ChicaRO 
happenings.  We  have  met  with  success 
in  our  venture  and  believe  there  is  a  good 
response  to  such  Coverage.” 

The  Chicago  Daily  Xeu’S  has  met  the 
exodus  of  city  folk  to  the  suburban  com¬ 
munities  surrounding  Chicago  with  the 
erection  of  an  auxiliary  printing  plant 
on  the  North  Side  of  the  city  which 
facilitates  deliveries  into  that  area. 
Another  plant  is  to  be  constructed  imme¬ 
diately  on  the  South  Side  to  function  in 
a  similar  capacity  for  that  section  of  the 
metropolitan  overflow.  For  a  number  of 
years  the  Daily  News  has  maintained 
correspondents  in  suburban  towns,  such 
as  Oak  Park  and  Evanston,  but  it  is  the 
belief  of  the  management  that  the  regular 
Chicago  coverage;  augmtjnted  by  this 
suburban  service  on  items  of  interest  in 
the  suburbs  and  Chicago  itself,  has 
proved  sufficient  to  embrace  the  whole 
territory  served  by  the  paper. 

The  News  has  directed  its  efforts 
toward  serving  suburbanites  with  late 
editions  of  the  papers,  inasmuch  as 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  Chicago  has  been 
carried  into  the  suburbs  with  the  trend 
of  population. 

Success  of  an  experiment  several  years 
ago  by  the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  which 
was  somewhat  hampered  by  circulation 
difficulties  in  Evanston,  leads  Managing 
Editor  Charles  A.  Segner  to  believe  that 
the  paper’s  policy  of  giving  particular 
news  coverage  to  suburban  districts  will 
develop  into  considerable  expansion  in 
this  field.  Mr.  Segner  said  that  with  the 
removal  of  distribu1,ion  obstacles, 
primarily  a  home  delivery  too  early  for 
complete  markets,  the  Post  wnll  likely 
serve  the  North  Shore  suburbs  with 
special  editions.  Recognition  of  the  trend 
from  the  city  is  of  long  standing  among 
Post  authorities  for  that  newspaper 
established  one  of  the  first  Evanston  news 
bureaus. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  maintains  sub¬ 
urban  staffs,  going  as  far  north  of  Chi¬ 
cago  with  special  editions  as  Milwaukee, 
where  a  complete  Milwaukee  edition  is 
published  by  a  distinct  editorial  organ¬ 
ization  aside  from  the  close-in  suburbs 
which  are  served  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
zone,  or  metropolitan  section  of  the 
newspaper.  Considerable  coverage  is 
given  North  Shore  towns  served  by  the 
Tribune.  This  paper  embraces  a  wide 
area  in  what  it  regards  as  “Tribune 
Town”  and  it  has  done  much  in  the  way 
of  stimulating  Chicago  interest  among 
the  surrounding  cities  and  suburban  area 
through  the  coverage  of  “Chicagoland.” 

With  the  suburban  district  of  St.  Louis 
covering  large  thickly  populated  areas  in 
two  states,  Missouri  and  Illinois,  the 
daily  newspapers  have  expanded  news 
and  circulation  services  with  the  growth 
of  population.  “Our  big  increase  in  both 
circulation  and  news,”  said  J.  J.  Mc- 
Auliffe,  managing  editor  of  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat.  “Is  in  St.  Louis  county  where 
formerly  we  had  one  staff  representative 
in  Clayton,  the  county  seat,  we  now  have 
two.  We  have  other  men  in  Webster 
Groves,  Valley  Park,  and  other  i  m- 
portant  suburbs.  Although  University 
City  is  part  of  St.  Louis  except  for  the 
legal  dividing  line,  we  give  special  at¬ 
tention  to  it  in  news  coverage.  In  all 
the  suburbs  we  also  have  space  cor- 
resijondents. 

"Our  first  city  edition,  published  at 
nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  is  distributed 
speedily  to  all  these  suburbs. 

"In  the  Illinois  section  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  district  we  have  three  corre¬ 
spondents  in  East  St.  Louis  and  one  in 
^lleville,  covering  St.  Clair  County,  and 
in  addition  we  assign  regular  staff  men 
from  the  main  office  to  important  stories. 
In  Madison  county  we  have  a  resident 
correspondent  in  Alton,  another  in 
Exlwardsville,  the  county  seat,  and  an¬ 
other  covering  Granite  City,  Madison 
and  Venice. 

"All  the  editions  after  the  first  are  de¬ 
livered  in  all  the  Missouri  and  Illinois 
suburbs  by  carrier.” 

In  the  absence  of  Managing  Editor 
William  Bradley  on  vacation,  the  cover 


plan  of  the  Times  was  explained  by 
Aaron  Benesch,  former  city  editor,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  news  department. 

“We  have  l)een  increasing  our  circula¬ 
tion  considerably  in  Southern  Illinois” 
said  Mr.  Benesch,  “and  intend  to  cover 
it  from  a  news  stand^int  even  more 
extensively  and  aggressively.  We  have 
correspondents  in  East  St.  Louis,  Belle¬ 
ville,  Alton,  Edwardsville,  Granite  City, 
Madison  and  Venice.  The  Times  has 
four  men  operating  in  the  Missouri 
suburbs.  The  Clayton  representative 
covers  Richmond  Heights  also,  and  we 
have  correspondents  in  Webster  Groves, 
Kirkwood  and  St.  Charles. 

"The  suburban  field  is  a  big  part  of 
news  functioning  nowadays,  as  it  is  like¬ 
wise  an  important  factor  in  circulation.” 

The  shift  of  some  of  the  population  of 
the  Cleveland  metropolitan  district  from 
the  city  to  the  suburbs  and  communities 
in  adjoining  counties  of  the  district  has 
not  necessitated  material  changes  with 
the  Cleveland  dailies.  An  already  com¬ 
pact  population,  though  distribute  over 
several  counties,  has  been  and  is  still 
easily  reached  by  the  Plain  Dealer,  News 
and  Press.  The  new  census  gains  have 
shown  this  district  as  a  whole  to  l)e  more 
compact  than  in  the  past.  Many  smaller 
cities  and  communities  in  the  immediate 
zone  have  advanced  in  population. 
Especially  those  nearer  the  city  where 
the  gain  has  been  somewhat  greater  than 
in  the  city.  Mainly  this  has  necessitated 
heavier  deliveries  of  editions  to  these 
communities. 

There  has  also  been  some  increase  in 
respondents  to  regularly  report  new'S  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  more  distant  points  and 
a  larger  force  in  the  offices  to  cover 
directly  the  districts  nearer  the  city.  The 
telephone  is  used  almost  exclusively  in 
news  preparation,  placing  the  city  in  in¬ 
stant  touch  with  distant  points  of  the 
district. 

There  has  also  ben  some  increase  in 
feature  development  of  news  of  the 
centers  remote  from  the  city  territory. 

In  Boston  managing  editors  report 
they  have  been  constantly  adding  cor¬ 
respondents,  many  of  them  on  a  salary 
basis,  as  population  in  the  suburbs  in¬ 
creased.  Bureaus  are  maintained  in  the 
most  imp<>rtant  centers  while  in  the 
outlying  towns  and  districts  corres¬ 
pondents  supply  the  new'S. 

The  suburbs  of  IToston  are  in  reality 
treated  as  though  they  were  part  of  the 
city  which,  physically,  they  are.  For 
this  reason  the  growth  of  population  in 
these  sections  has  not  necessitated  sharp 
changes  in  the  gathering  of  news  or  in 
circulation.  The  Boston  American,  for 
instance,  has  bureaus  in  21  suburban 
towns,  J.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  editor,  said. 
“Most  of  our  correspondents  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  staff  men,”  he  said,  “and  are 
on  salary  basis.  Although  we  consider 
the  suburbs  as  a  part  of  Boston,  we 
publish  a  Merrimac  and  a  Cambridge 
edition,  each  covering  specific  locali¬ 
ties.” 

The  Globe  has  always  featured 
suburban  news,  William  P.  Sullivan, 
managing  editor,  told  an  Editor  &  Pitb- 
LTSHER  representative.  This  newspaper, 
he  said,  devoted  two  or  more  pages 
daily  to  happenings  of  the  suburbs. 

“As  the  suburban  population  grew,” 


Only  10  other  citieo*  hovo  a  aotrspapor 
with  aa  larfa  a  circulatioii  aa  Tha 

Des  Moines 


Register  and  Tribune 

Over  S40fi09  Oafljr 


*  Now  York,  Boa  ton,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Philadalphia,  Baltimore,  Kanaaa  City, 
Pittakurgh,  St.  Lonia  and  Dea  Moiaoa. 


he  said,  “we  have  added  more  corres¬ 
pondents  and  desk  men.” 

The  Transcript,  Henry  T.  Claus,  edi¬ 
tor,  said,  has  always  watched  the  su¬ 
burban  growth  of  Boston  and  strength¬ 
ened  its  staff  as  needed. 

“The  census  returns,”  he  declared, 
“told  ‘us  nothing  that  we  did  not  know 
already.” 

Edward  Dunn,  city  editor  of  the 
Boston  Post,  said:  “Boston  news¬ 
papers  must  depend  on  the  suburbs  for 
a  large  part  of  their  news  and  circula¬ 
tion.  We  consider  them  as  a  part  of 
the  city  and  cover  them  with  our  regu¬ 
lar  staff  men  and  men  located  in  each 
of  them  permanently.  Bostonians  have 
always  favored  the  suburban  districts 
for  their  homes. 

The  Daily  Record  and  the  Herald- 
Traveler  likewise  have  extensive  subur¬ 
ban  coverage,  which  has  been  built  up 
over  a  period  of  many  years,  and  which 
is  constantly  expanding  to  follow  the 
increased  population. 


BANS  SIDEWALK  ADVERTISING 

Theatre  advertising  on  sidewalks  was 
banned  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  this  week  by 
order  of  the  public  safety  commission, 
after  complaint  was  made  by  the  Yyra- 
cuse  Journal  against  the  theatres’  practice 
of  stencilling  advertising  matter  on  the 
streets.  Recently  the  city  ordered  an¬ 
other  theatre  to  remove  a  wrecked  auto¬ 
mobile  which  it  had  placed  on  the  side¬ 
walk  to  attract  attention. 


NEW  IOWA  WEEKLY 

F.  H.  Hamilton,  one  of  the  publishers 
of  the  Marcus  (la.)  News,  and  G.  L. 
Kluebler,  for  many  years  associated  with 
Cherokee,  Iowa,  newspapers,  have 
launched  the  Cherokee  Herald,  a  weekly, 
which  appeared  last  week. 


STAFF  ATTENDS  PICNIC 

The  annual  picnic  of  the  Des  Aioines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune,  was  held  at 
Riverview  park  in  Des  Moines,  Aug.  12. 


The  N  ew  York 
Herald  Tribune  has 
a  higher  percentage 
of  its  total  weekday 
and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  concentrated  in 
New  York’s  suburbs 
and  the  residential 
boroughs  of  Queens 
and  Richmond  than 
any  other  New  York 
newspaper. 

Nrw  YORK 

3ietalb  ^bune 


Free  Press  circulation  Is 
growing  at  an  average  rate 
of  nearly  3000  new  family- 
readers  per  month.  Cover¬ 
age  of  every  other  home  in 
the  entire  Detroit  market 
is  offered,  which  means  just 
about  every  home  worth 
advertising  to. 


Betroft 

“Stan*  The  Day 
in  Detroit" 


“DISCOVERS”  ACTRESS  I 


NEA  Writer  Spotted  Frances  Dee  fe 
Success  While  She  Was  an  “Extrs* 

biographical  series  about  Franca 
Dee,  movie  actress  whose  quick  succcs 
is  oae  of  the  current  sensations  of  Hollv. 
wcxxl,  will  be  released  by  NEA  startir* 
Aug.  18.  _  ^ 

The  series  is  written  by  Dan  Thonoi 
NEA’s  Hollywood  writer  and  Los  Aj 
geles  bureau  chief,  who  a  few  month 
ago  discovered  Miss  Dee  working  as  s 
extra  girl.  In  a  story  that  he  wrote  t 
the  time,  he  predicted  that  Frances  D« 
would  not  long  remain  in  the  ranks  ci 
the  extras. 

Shortly  after  this  writing,  Miss  D« 
was  signed  to  a  contract  by  Paramoni:;; 
and  then  was  selected  by  Maurice  Chti 
valier  as  leading  lady  in  his  latest  pk. 
ture.  1 


THERE  ARE  |l 

64,000 

English-Readingi! 
Families  in  St.  Paulj 

of  them' 
take  the  i 

St.  Paul  Dispatch  I 


Columbian 

Newspaper 

Inks 


Special  Blacks 
that  are  pleasing 
to  the  eye 

The  L.  Martin  G). 
45  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 

Arthur  S.  Thempton,  Managtr 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 

Th«  PersoniMl  BoreRO  ci 
Sigma  DeltR  Chi,  an  erftain* 
tion  of  college  trained  new*- 
paper,  magaaine  and  advertii^ 
men,  wants  to  help  you  find  his 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  tonco 
with  szperienced,  energetic  bocb 
— it  savee  yon  time  by  receo- 
mending  o^y  thoee  who 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  pkMf 
write  John  G.  Earhart,  Direelot 
Pereonnol  Bureau  of  Sigos 
Delta  ChL  836  Exchange  Av*-i 
Chicago,  ^ 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 
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Let’s  Get  Started! 

Every  major  unit  in  the  financial  and  commercial  fields  reports  itself  ready  for 
real  work. 

Bankers  proclaim  the  liquid  condition  of  the  banking  system;  over  two  billion 
dollars  worth  of  gold  rests  in  the  great  central  banks ;  deposits  piling-up  so  fast 
and  so  high  that  commercial  paper  is  down  to  3%  and  bankers'  acceptances 
humbled  below  2% — Money  is  ready  to  flow  when  business  requires  it. 

Merchandisers  say  stocks  of  wholesalers  and  retailers  are  very  short  —  Sales 
outlets  are  open  and  ready  to  feed  demands  as  fast  as  aroused  or 
created. 

Manufacturers  are  in  the  healthiest  financial  position  they  ever  enjoyed  —  many 
of  them  could  lend  money  to  the  banks  if  needed  and  they  were  never  better 
organized  to  do  business. 

Manufacturers  are  watchfully  waiting  —  Merchandisers  are  short  on 
goods  —  Banks  are  long  on  money.  All  stalled  or  stalling,  waiting  for 
somebody  to  start  something.  Vaguely  they  say  the  "consumer  must  start 
first."  When  consumers  start  buying  every  one  will  have  business  as  usual. 

Who  is  best  fitted  to  start  the  parade  of  consumers  to  the  stores,  which  will  in 
turn  march  to  the  wholesalers  and  manufacturers,  who  will  then  push  on  to 
the  bankers'  group? 

Newspaper  advertising  is  the  quickest,  surest  means  of  arousing  consumer- 
demand — lack  of  which  seems  to  have  halted  the  procession. 

Let  America's  newspaper  advertising  executives  and  salesmen  get  to  the  leading  man  - 
ufacturers  and  their  advertising  agencies  with  the  facts  about  the  ability  of  their 
newspapers  to  move  merchandise  in  their  respective  markets — Show  them  how 
to  overcome  the  lack  of  consumer-demand  and  get  the  advertising  columns  back 
to  full-time  work  and  the  deadlock  will  be  broken  —  the  stalling  will  stop. 

Editor  Publisher  every  week  reaching  the  executives  who  invest 
over  93%  of  the  national  newspaper  appropriations  can  help  news¬ 
paper  executives  and  salesmen  to  make  the  canvass  as  nothing  else  can. 
Let*s  go  to  business  and  get  it  with 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 
"1930  Belongs  to  Advertisers” 
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“BURDEN  OR  BOON" 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Referring 
to  your  Editorial  “Burden  or  Boon’’  in 
your  August  9  issue,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  Mr.  Bedford  is  not  entirely  wrong 
in  his  assumption : 

Please  observe: 

1 —  Some  kind  of  advertising  secures 
the  attention,  but  the  result  is  not  at¬ 
tained  until  the  sale  is  made.  Oftentimes 
there  is  a  wide  gap  between  the  attention 
and  action — the  result,  which  is  the 
object  of , merchandising. 

2 —  For  an  article  to  be  seen  at  an 
operation,  for  it  to  lie  known  that  the 
article  can  be  secured  at  any  one  of 
hundreds  of  places  is  good  advertising, 
and  the  feeling  of  security  and  quality  is 
very  desirable. 

3—  Any  producer  will  admit  that  to 
have  an  article  on  display  or  known  to 
be  on  sale  at  many  places  is  the  best 


as  you  know,  the  Dominion  government  U.S.P.  given  to  a  child  or  an  adult  ifi 
this  year  gave  us  practically  all  we  asked  stomach  disorder — permanent  iiaralv.  f 
for  regarding  steel  protection.  The  the  result  to  the  patient.  i 

jKilitical  turnover  on  July  28  will  not  These  and  many  other  uiibelinjul 


ently  unintentionally  de- eloped  some  affect  us  as  the  Conservative  opposition  facts  were  proven  or  admitted  by  tb 
figures  that  are  calculated  to  bring  is  in  thorough  sympathy  with  steel  needs,  accused  federal  officials  themselves  j 


H 


about  a  grave  injustice  to  St.  Joseph. 
He  gives  the  population  of  St.  Joseph 
as  79,226,  whereas  the  1930  census  re¬ 
port  is  80,944.  Had  he  used  the  correct 
figures  our  rating  in  the  list  would 
have  been  changed  slightly  and  we 
would  have  received  the  benefit  of  be¬ 
ing  in  the  eighty  thousand  rather  than 
in  the  seventy  thousand  class. 

This  is  merely  constructive  criticism 
and  we  trust  will  receive  due  considera¬ 
tion  at  your  hands,  particularly  as  to 
publication  of  any  further  comment  or 
future  stories. 

H.  A.  Spraoue,  Publisher, 
St.  Joseph  ( Mo. )  A'eies-I’ress  and  St. 

Joseph  Gazette. 


randum  showing  exactly  where 
charges  have  been  confirmed  so  al^l 
lutely  by  admissions  on  the  record  thjl 
no  one  can  ever  again  dare  assert  to  ■ 
contrary. 

Unfortunately  the  lay  press  has 


DIDN’T  INVENT  STORIES 

To  Editor  &  Publisher  :  May  I  enter 
kind  of  advertising,  and  some  worthy  a  mild  protest  at  the  rather  odd  sum 
and  successful  concerns  have  pursued  this  ' 


course  without  advertising 
4| — There  is  no  analogy  lietween  the 
mail  order  houses  and  oil  stations.  The 
former  have  to  go  to  their  prospective 
patrons  through  a  catalog,  while  the 


mary  of  our  iron  and  steel  campaign  in 
your  issue  of  July  12? 

The  Star  never  printed  a  fake  wolf 
or  nature  story  in  its  life.  We  specialize 
on  these,  .\lgoma  district  being  yet 
primitive.  Our  stories  are  all  as  ac- 


Referring  to  your  article,  the  discovery  these  Senate  hearings  which  extendij 
of  vast  deposits  of  iron  in  .\lgoma  was  over  a  month. 

made  many  years  ago,  and  preceded  our  I  have  now  abstracted  these  thousani 
campaign.  \\'e  never  claimed  to  have  of  pages  of  testimony  and  included  that 
trebled  the  tourist  trade.  The  steel  tariff  proofs,  quoted  verbatim,  with  a  memoi. 
wasn’t  changed  to  suit  our  city  but  all 
steel  centres.  We  offered  $100  for  a 
proved  wolf  attack  six  years  ago.  We 
never  printed  “ferocious’’  wolf  stories 
as  we  do  not  believe  wolves  are  ferocious 
or  dangerous  to  man.  Our  aim  has  been 
to  expose  these  imaginative  yarns.  The  as  yet  appreciated  how  serious  this  c» 
Star  is  not  tired  of  printing  wolf  or  dition  is.  1  am  sending  to  you  a  cop 
nature  stories,  printing  now  as  many  as  of  this  abstract  of  the  Senate  hearisp 
we  are  satisfied  are  genuine.  and  1  will  be  glad  indeed  to  liear  froj 

I  know'  that  you  will  take  this  letter  any  of  your  readers  who  are  interestei 
in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  written,  be-  in  seeing  these  quotations  from  the  oS- 
lieving  that  you  could  appreciate  your  cial  record  which  carry  the  proof  oi  tht 
attention  being  called  to  the  matter.  I  conditions  referred  to  in  your  editorial 
always  read  Editor  &  Publisher  with 
great  interest. 

J.  W.  Curran, 

Editor  and  General  Manager. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Out.)  Sault  Daily  Star. 
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Standard  Oil  patrons  go  to  it  for  a  neces-  curate  as  careful  reporting  can  make 


sary  product,  and  will,  when  tires  are 
sold  at  these  stations,  soon  learn  tires 
are  for  sale. 

3 — It  would  take  a  good  deal  of  ad¬ 
vertising  to  reach  20,(X)0,()00  or  more 
automcibile  owners  who  very  frequently 
visit  oil  and  gas  stations. 

Charles  G.  Cole. 

Editor’s  Note  :  In  giving  space  to  Mr. 
Cole’s  letter.  Editor  &  Publisher  per¬ 
mits  the  statement  of  principles  which  it 
believes  entirely  too  limited  for  use  under 
currwt  manufacturing  and  distributing 


them.  .-Ks  host'  to  Canadian  daily  editors 
on  three  occasions  I  can  say  that  nobody 
inisunderstiKid  our  tying  up  an  old  anil 
legitimate  feature  of  the  Sault  Star  with 
the  effort  to  get  an  iron  Ixiuiity,  our 
-Mgoma  district'  having  very  extensive 
deposits  of  iron,  and  some  reasonable 
protection  for  the  iron  and  steel  in¬ 
dustry. 

Every  Canadian  paper,  thoroughly 
familiar  with  our  aims,  has  helped  us  for 
years  in  reprinting  our  nature  stories 
and  our  iron  articles,  and  endorsing  the 


“WANTED  PURE  DRUGS” 

To  Editor  &•  Publisher  :  I  desire  to 
congratulate  you  for  your  very  able  edit¬ 
orial  entitled  “Wanted  Pure  Drugs’’  in 
your  issue  of  Aug.  9. 

If  any  of  your  readers  desire  to  receive 
pnxif  of  the  conditions  now  existing  I 
trust  that  you  or  they  will  communicate 
with  me.  The  facts  now  uncovered  and 
proven  at  the  hearings  of  a  United  States 
Senate  Committee,  prove  that : 

A — Impure  ether  branded  U.S.P.  given 
for  anesthesia  causing  death  on  the  oper¬ 
ating  table  or  through  ether  pneumonia 
afterward. 

B — Adulterated  ergot  branded  U.S.P. 


I  feel  very  sure  that  many  of  you 
editorial  readers  would  be  interested  it 
this  abstract.  It'  may  be  their  turn  next, 
or  one  of  their  loved  ones.  And  thei: 
own  family  physicians  are  helpless  untj 
these  facts  are  broadcast  to  the  public 
and  to  the  medical  profession,  which  hai 
been  denied  any  knowledge  of  them  bj 
the  medical  press. 

I  can  only  appeal  to  the  editors  ad 
publishers  who  have  read  your  editorial 
to  investigate  for  themselves  by  gh-inj 
consideration  to  the  facts  now  brouglt 
to  light  by  this  Senatorial  investigatiot 
Very  truly  yours 

Howard  W.  .Ambrustfi. 
261  Broadway,  New  York.  I 
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FALLACY  EXPOSED 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  That  was  a 
very  good  editorial  in  the  Aug.  9  isax 
of  Editor  &  Pubusher  entitled  “Burdo 
or  Boon’’  and  I  congratule  you  upon  the! 


conditions.  Every  activity  mentioned  by  As  you  know,  both  objectives  containing  unknown  impurities  and  so  _ 

Mr.  Cole  is  advertising,  clieap  at  first  cost,  gained  and  the  Star  has  been  lacking  in  potency  that  when  given  at  capable  manner  in  which  you  have  ei- 

but  usually  expensive  in  terms  of  results!  more  credit  than  it  deserves  in  childbirth  to  stop  the  bleeding,  the  posed  the  fallacy  that  advertising  is  i 

With  tens  of  thousands  of  little  and  big  connection.  We  think  a  small  city  mother  is  either  made  a  permanent  in-  burden.  Such  statements  are,  of  courst. 

products  crowding  into  the  tiny  retina  doesn’t  do  badly  in  at  least  stirring  valid  or  dies  from  hemorrhage.  liorn  of  ignorance  of  the  true  funetk# 

of  the  individual  motorist,  more  than  the  *^P.  national  attention  and  action  to  a  C — Unreliable  digitalis  branded  U.S.P.  of  advertising  in  our  modern  industrial 

_ _  .  .  .  «  •  ■  rwiinf  nrrti'ornmArti'c  Tf- 
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incidental  display  of  a  tire  at  hundreds  where  governments  act.  It  was  at  given  to  prolong  the  life  of  a  child  or  life. 


of  filling  stations  will  be  needed  to  im-  year’s  Sault  banquet  ^  42  news-  an  adult  who  has  heart  disease — ineffec-  One  of  the  big  jobs  of  the  Adverbi 


press  upon  him  that  every  filling  station  paper  men  that  Premier  Ferguson  of  t'ive,  and  death  as  the  result.  ing  Federation  of  America  is  to  devtlof 

of  a  certain  oil  company  carries  a  line  Ontario,  promised  a  full  iron  bounty,  and  D — Poisonous  Jamaica  Ginger  branded  a  better  understanding  of  advertising  oo 
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of  tires  sure  to  include  one  which  will 
fit  both  his  car  and  his  pocket-book.  All 
that  Mr.  Cole  suggests  must  be  accom¬ 
plished,  but  none  of  it  can  be,  according 
to  modern  large-scale  merchandising  ex¬ 
perience.  without  getting  the  story  to 
larger  groups  of  the  public  than  the 
hundred  or  two  hundred  cars  that  visit 


WILL  SHAKESPEARE,  REWRITE  MAN 

- By  B.  F.  SYLVESTER _ 


Hey, 


Bill !  Get  on  the  phone ! 
Take  a  death  notice.” 

Say,  Chief  do  you  think  I  ought  to 
a  busy  filling  station  on  a  hot  Saturday  be  writing  death  notices?” 
or  Sunday.  Arthur  Brisbane  years  ago  “Why  not?” 

marked  the  line  between  those  who  be-  “Why,  Chief,  I’m  your  star  man.” 

lieve  advertising  a  burden  and  those  who  “Listen,  Bill.  You  do  pretty  fair  on 


“Oh,  Chief !  Pretty  fair  yarn  here. 
Three  more  dead  in  the  Capulet-Mon- 
tague  feud.” 

“.All  right.  Bill.  Hurry  it  up.” 
“Chief,  how  about  lettin’  me  go  a  little 
on  this?” 

“No,  Bill.  None  of  your  flowery 


the  part  of  the  public  and  on  the  par. 
of  those  business  executives  who  stil 
look  upon  advertising  as  an  exp«K 
and  a  necessary  evil.  With  co-open- 
tion  such  as  yours  we  hope  to  make  siiVl  jtring 
stantial  progress  in  this  direction  tolployei 
coming  year  with  the  program  now  beinp  ■  discor 
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formulated. 


Gilbert  T.  Hodges, 
New  York  S'i(»ai»!l 
President,  .A.  F.  .il 
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hnd  da  boon  in  a  well  known  story  that  rewrite  But  on  digging  up  a  story  for  jpajs  ^^ort.  You  know 


can  bear  re-telling:  ’  yourself,  you  ain’t  so  hot. 

“.Approaching  the  clerk  of  a  famous  “Oh,  all  right.”  Goes  to  phone, 

hotel,  a  young  man  asked  what  it  would  “Shoot!  R  for  Romeo,  O  for  Oscar, 

cost  him  to  call  attention  to  his  presence  M  lor  Mike,  E  for  Egg,  O  for  Orville, 

by  shouting  once  or  twice  in  the  lobby.  Romeo.  Right?  What’s  his  last  name? 

“  ‘It  will  cost  you  $100  a  shout,’  the  Say,  I  know  a  hundred  Romeos !  What ! 

clerk  replied,  ‘or  $5  a  whisper.’  One  of  the  Montagues!  The  guy  that 

“‘All  right,’  responded  the  inquirer,  Tybalt!  I  thought  they  had  run 

‘I’ll  take  five  whispers.’  ”  h'ni  out  of  town.  He  died  in  a  church- 

A  tire  displayed  in  a  filling  station  yard!  What  was  he  doing  there?  He 
window  may  or  may  not  be  seen  by  _  jo  see  whose  grave?  J  for 


1,000  people  on  a  busy  day.  A  good 
picture  of  the  same  tire  in  a  local  news¬ 
paper  advertisement  has  a  chance  of  be¬ 
ing  seen  by  10,000,  or  maybe  1,000,000 
people  within  12  hours.  If  10  per  cent 
are  even  casually  interested  enough  to 
read  what  the  manufacturer  and  dis¬ 
tributor  says  about  the  product,  and  10 


Juliet,  U  for  uncle,  L  for  lady,  I  for 
ichthyology,  E  for  Ethel,  T  for  Tom. 
Juliet.  Jfuliet  who?  A  Capulet!  This 
is  getting  gocxl.  What  happened  to 
Juliet?  Stabbed  herself!  What  for! 
Because  Romeo  was  dead?  Back  up  a 
minute!  Let’s  get  this  straight,  'i’^ou 
say  Romeo  took  poison  when  he  went  to 


per  cent  of  this  group  eventually  buvs  a  Krave  and  then  Juliet  killed  her 

tire  when  thev  need  it.  this  homeopathic  because  Romeo  was  dead.  You 

reduction  of  the  possible  market  will  wouldn’t  fool  me,  would  you?  I  suppose 


possible  market  will 
probably  be  larger  than  the  entire  market 
produced  by  a  window  display. — Editor. 


it  was  just  a  sorority  stunt,  Juliet  being 
in  the  casket.  She  was  just  playing 
dead  so  she  wouldn’t  have  to  marry 
whom?  P  for  Paris,  .A  for  Andrew,  R 
for  radish,  I  for  ink,  S  for  Sam.  Paris. 
Family  said  she  had  to  marry  Paris? 
But  she  didn’t  love  him  and  anyhow  she 
was  already  the  wife  of  Romeo?  Wheel 


ST.  JOSEPH,  MO _ 80,944 

To  Editor  &  Publisheti — The  article 
in  Editor  &  Publishfji,  page  11,  issue 
of  August  2.  captioned  “Two  Cities 
Attain  One  Million  Rank,”  is  decidedly  What  does  Paris  say?  What!  He  was 
interesting  and  informative  and  deserv-  at  the  grave,  too,  and  Romeo  killed  him! 
edly  should  lie  filed  among  other  statis-  Families  all  broken  up,  I  suppose.  You 
tical  records.  say  they  ain’t  mad  at  each  other  any 

However,  George  H.  Manning,  your  more?  Well,  so  long.  Got  to  run  to 
Washington  correspondent,  has  appar-  make  this  edition.” 


the  story  of  Creation  was  told  in  600 
words.” 

Bill  writes: 

Gang  warfare  took  three  more 
lives  in  Verona  early  today  when 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  members  of  the 
Montague  and  Capulet  factions,  re¬ 
spectively,  committed  suicide  in  a 
churchyard  after  Romeo  had  killed 
Paris  there,  but  the  triple  tragedy 
brought  with  it  peace,  the  Alon- 
tagues  and  Capulets  signing  a  truce 
this  afternoon. 

The  deaths  revealed  a  romance  be¬ 
tween  Romeo  and  Juliet  who  was  14 
and  pretty.  The  couple  was  secretly 
married  last  Sunday.  The  family 
insisted  that  she  marry  Paris,  pos¬ 
sessor  of  a  title,  and  to  avoid  this, 
Juliet  took  a  sleeping  potion  for  the 
purpose  of  feigning  death.  Romeo, 
misunderstanding,  took  poison  and 
Juliet,  waking  to  find  Romeo  dead, 
killed  herself  with  his  dagger. 

Romeo  was  under  sentence  of 
banishment  for  having  killed  Tybalt, 
Juliet’s  cousin,  who  had  slain  Mer- 
cutio. 

There  will  be  no  inquest. 

The  total  number  of  gang  killings 
in  Verona  since  January  1,  is  29. 
“There !  I  guess  that’s  what  this  sheet 
wants.  It  don’t  appreciate  real  writing. 
If  I  ever  get  time  I’ll  fix  up  this  story 
and  send  it  to  Warner  Brothers.” 
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ANOTHER  CIRCULATION  “WHY* 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  This  is  a 
reference  to  yo'ur  editorial  entitW 
“Cause  and  Effect”  which  appeared  * 
your  issue  of  July  26th. 

The  question  is  asked  if  the  saturatK* 
point  has  been  reached  and  reference  b 
made  to  the  effect  of  radio  broadcast  oi 
news  upon  newspaper  circulations. 

Both  are  probably  contributing  facton 
hut  we  have  found  that  we  can  trace® 
matter  of  less  increase  in  circulatio 
more  to  unemployment  than  to  W 
other.  This  is  particularly  f 
case  of  many  who  live  various  distanWIjj^.jjj 
out  in  the  suburbs,  especially  where 
is  no  house-to-house  delivery.  Many  ®'|fven 
these  people  would  buy  a  local  ne«- 
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paper  if  they  were  in  town  every 


Itheir 


carrying  it  home  with  them  on  bus» 
trains,  etc.  When  certain  factories  slw 
down,  we  see  a  decided  slump  and  « 
know  that  the  greater  portion  of  it  ^ 
represented  in  the  loss  of  those  who  1' 
out  of  the  city. 

The  Hartford  Times. 

F.  S.  Murphy. 


BEE  STING  CAUSES  CRASH 

When  stung  by  a  bee,  Mrs.  Han'cy  _ 
Woodruff,  wife  of  the  Chicago 
sports  columnist,  lost  control  ot 


automobile  she  was  driving  near 


ODiie  sue  was  uihiuk  ...  i 

verse  City.  Mich.,  Aug.  8  and  coIImW 
with  one  driven  by  George  J. 


also  of  Chicago.  No  one  was  mj 


urwi- 
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HUNCHES 

One  Dollar  will  be  paid 
for  each  idea  published. 
Send  clipping  for  payment. 


A  reporter  for  the  Boston  Stinday 
Globe  wrote  an  interesting  story  on  the 
time  it  takes  to  go  by  automobile  from 
the  heart  of  the  city  to  the  outskirts  dur¬ 
ing  the  rush  hours.  V'^arious  vehicles 
which  held  up  the  progress  of  the  car 
were  described.  Cartoons  illustrated  the 
storv. — L.  D.  Chamberlain. 
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HOW  are  Isabies  marked  for  identi¬ 
fication  in  the  larger  maternity  hos- 
nitab  of  your  city?  How  are  its  first 
en  days  siseiit  in  some  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  institutions?  A  local  story  showing 
how  the  new  babies  arrive  in  the  world 
in  modern  hospitals  would  be  particularly 
timely  and  interesting.— C.  M.  L. 

“My  Vacation"  would  be  a  good  sub- 
iect  for  a  contest  offering  weekly  prizes 
for  the  best  short  letter  from  readers 
telling  whv  they  feel  that  their  vacation 
was  of  benefit  to  them.— N.  B.  T. 

reporter  for  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  found  that  the  pawnbroker’s 
best  customer  is  the  young  flapper. 
These  young  women  pawn  watches  and 
rings  and  in  99  cases  out  of  100  they 
come  back  to  redeem  their  pledges. — 
I..  D.  Chamberlain. 

.M  this  season  of  the  year  any  changes 
that  may  be  made  in  school  curriculums 
are  being  planned.  See  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  for  an  interview  on 
local  changes,  and  if  none,  why. — 
.V  R.  J.  _ 

An  illustrated  interview  with  a  sur- 
rivor  of  the  Titanic  disaster  made  a 
good  .Sunday  feature  recently  in  the 
Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Evening  Gazette  and 
Republican.  No  doubt  you  can  find  a 
surt'ivor  of  a  famous  battle,  fire  or  other 
disaster  in  your  territory.  His  recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  event  will  make  good 
copy.— R.  T.  C. 


The  Kansas  City  .Star  is  using  a  series 
of  personality  sketches  of  various  Kansas 
Citians  in  its  Sunday  isues.  Each  sketch 
is  built  around  “the  turning  point  in 

the  career  of  - ’’  thereby  giving  a 

connection  to  the  sequence  of  articles. — 
R.  W.  T. 


During  a  recent  hot  spell  a  reporter 
for  the  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire 
Eagle  found  that  a  locomotive  cab  was 
the  hottest  place  in  the  city  and  an  ice 
plant  was  the  coolest. — L.  D.  Chamber¬ 
lain. 


What  is  the  attitude  of  executives 
and  employment  agency  heads  in  your 
city  toward  the  married  woman  in  the 
business  world?  Some  prefer  the  mar¬ 
ried  woman  as  an  employe;  others  have 
stringent  rules  against  them.  Some  em¬ 
ployers  believe  that  family  ties  have  a 
disconcerting  effect  on  the  employe’s 
work:  others  believe  that  she  is  more 
reliable  in  many  ways. — R.  W.  J. 


For  Your 
New  Building 

\Our  consultation  service  brings 
to  you  or  your  architect 
.  specialized  technical  skill, 
\  insuring  savings  in  con- 
\  struction  costs  and 
\  economies  and  effi- 
\  ciency  in  operation. 

s.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

Nrmtpaper  BuiUings, 
Production,  Operation, 

Surveys,  yaluations. 

^20  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


A  reporter  for  the  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  is  interviewing  out'-of-state 
tourists,  asking  them  where  they  are 
from,  how  they  like  Iowa,  why  they  came 
to  Iowa.  Comparison  of  business  con¬ 
ditions  in  various  states  is  usually  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  storv. — L.  G.  M. 


The  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman 
on  its  food  pages  each  week  uses  short 
articles  written  hy  employes  of  groceries 
and  markets  of  the  city.  Each  story 
carries  a  black  face  by-line  giving  the 
name  of  the  author  and  the  store  with 
which  be  is  connected. — R.  W.  J. 


To  stimulate  interest  in  local  parks, 
the  Detroit  \eu's  is  offering  cash  prizes 
for  the  best  pictures  taken  of  animals 
and  birds  by  amateur  photo  enthusiasts. 
— W.  .Albert  Karsch. 


How  much  water  is  used  during  the 
summer  for  sprinkling  and  flushing 
streets  in  your  city?  General  figures 
on  use  of  water  in  summer  as  compared 
with  other  seasons  of  the  year  may  also 
be  of  intere.st. — L.  G.  M. 


WOULD  MOVE  STATION 

The  Mihvankee  Journal  operator  of 
station  WTMJ,  Brookfield,  Wis.,  has 
applied  to  the  Federal  Radio  Commission 
for  authority  to  move  its  transmitter  to 
a  location  not  yet  determined.  The 
application  also  seeks  permission  to  in¬ 
stall  new  equipment,  to  change  the  oper¬ 
ating  frequency  from  fi20  kilocycles  to 
870  kilocycles  and  to  increase  the  station’s 
power  from  two  and  one-half  kilowatts 
day  and  1  kilowatt  night  to  50  kilowatts 
with  unlimited  hours. 


The  Toledo  .Xetos  Bee  conducted  a 
proposal  contest  last  week,  in  which 
women  entrants  were  required  to  tell  the 
conversation  and  situation  when  “the 
man’’  proposed.  cash  prize  and  theatre 
tickets,  to  see  the  film  “Our  Blushing 
Brides.’’  were  awarded. — R.  P.  Over- 
mver. 


\\here  has  the  old-time  mesh  hammock 
which  sagged  in  the  middle  gone? 
nave  one  of  your  reporters  make  a 
canvass  of  your  city  and  the  chances 
are  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  find  a 
smgle  one.  A  good  old-time  cartoon 
Father  in  the  hammock  with  the 
wttom  almost  touching  the  ground  will 
in’cn  up  such  a  story.  Probably  .some  of 
TO  salesmen  in  the  stores  today  do  not 
fven  recall  the  old  hammock.  Print 
TOir  reactions  to  the  query. — P. 


The  Boston  Transcript 

LEADS 

in  the  advertising  of 
Tours  and  Travel 
Hotels  and  Resorts 
Summer  Homes 

In  these  classifications  where  quality 
circulation  is  indispensable,  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Transcript,  a  six-day  paper,  car¬ 
ried  well  over  twice  as  many  lines  as 
all  other  six-day  papers  combined — 
and  28%  more  than  any  seven-day 
combination  in  the  field. 

Soatan  Earning  (Hranarrttit 
1830  - V930 

CHAKI.KS  H.  KDDY  CO. 
BoHton  Nrw  York  rhlr»KO 
R.  J.  BIDWKLI.  CO. 

San  Frmnrlaro  l.os  Anxrlrs  Seattle 


Dollar  Pullers 

SOne  Dollar  will  be  paid  ^ 
for  each  idea  published.  A 
Send  clipping  for  payment. 


CANNING  time  is  at  hand  and  mer¬ 
chants  should  be  solicited  for  the 
advertising  of  fruit  jars.  Fruit  stores 
and  markets  sometimes  offer  canning 
products  at  reduced  prices  to  persons  w'ho 
buy  generous  quantities  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. — L.  D.  Chamberlain. 

.•\n  Iowa  druggist  directs  the  attention 
of  farmers  to  his  daily  advertisement  by 
giving  the  market  top  on  hog  prices  and 
the  weather  forecast  at  the  bottom  of  his 
copy.  The  idea  has  been  used  by  him 
daily  for  more  than  10  years.  It  gets  the 
attention  of  farmers. — Don  Ross. 


Several  New  England  newspapers 
are  cashing  in  on  the  idea  of  running 
special  copy  on  certain  days  of  the 
week  under  the  head.  “Where  to  Go, 
Where  to  Dine,’’  etc.  The  Boston  Post, 
Pall  River  Herald  Nexvs,  Worcester 
Evening  Post  and  the  Proandence  (R. 
1.)  Nexvs  Tribune  are  among  the 
papers  using  such  copy.  A  sketch  map 
in  the  center  with  the  locations  of  the 
advertisers  plainly  marked  is  a  big 
drawing  card.  Advertisements  are  so¬ 
licited  from  restaurants,  road  houses, 
hotels,  cafes,  garages,  theaters,  inns, 
dance  halls,  Y.M.C.A.,  ice  cream  par¬ 
lors,  golf  clubs,  etc.,  in  surrounding 
communities. — P. 


-A  daily  in  a  New  A’ork  state  town 
prepared  for  a  hotel  assfKriation  conven¬ 
tion  by  contracting  for  hotel  and  hotel 
equipment  advertising  to  appear  on 
three  carefully  edited  pages  devoted  to 
the  convention  program  and  news  of 
the  as.sociation.  The  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  of  course,  provided  for  proper 


TO  PROMOTE  COUNTY  FAIR 

_  A’entura  Comity,  Cal.,  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  met  last  week  at  Hotel  El  Rob- 
lar  at  Ojai  to  plan  a  program  of  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  coming  Ventura  County 
Fair.  The  editors  have  agreed  to  handle 
all  publicity  for  the  fair  and  pledged 
themselves  in  active  support  of  the  en¬ 
terprise  which  is  one  of  the  banner 
“bfKister”  features  of  the  county  each 
vear. 


HILL  ON  VACATION 

h'red  R.  Hill,  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Rochester  Democrat  <‘V  Chronicle,  is  va¬ 
cationing  in  eastern  New  York  State 
and  New  England. 


First  in  the  Morning  Field 
Throughout  the  World 

The  New  York  Times  in  seven 
months  this  year  published  15,475,- 
911  agate  lines  of  advertising — more 
than  any  other  morning  newspaper 
in  the  world  and  an  excess  of 
5,136,733  lines  over  any  other  New 
York  newspaper  (morning  or  even¬ 
ing).  For  many  years  The  New 
York  Times  has  maintained  leader¬ 
ship  among  all  New  York  news¬ 
papers. 

In  July,  also.  The  Times  was 
world  leader  in  the  mornnig  field. 
P'jblishing  1,582,405  agate  lines  and 
exceeding  any  other  New  York 
newspaper  by  544,486  lines. 

The  high  quality  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  published  in  The  New  York 
Times  is  more  significant  than  its 
volume.  Tens  of  thousands  of  lines 
of  announcements  are  excluded 
monthly  because  they  do  not  meet 
The  Times  standards  of  acceptance. 


CAMPBELL  SOUP  COMPANY  f 
making  several  new  products,  I 
have  contracted  for  A  60%  ~ 

*'  INCREASE  in  their  tomato  I 

—  ■  purchases  this  season.  i 

m  —just  one  of  Greater  Cam-  • 
m  den's  539  highly  diversified  | 

—  industries  constantly  main-  : 
taining  employment  at  a  stable  i 
level.  Cover  this  ever-pros-  | 

—  perous  market  at  one-cost  I 

through  ita  own  local  medi-  i 
umt,  the  I 

COMER  POST 


iNatiaiial 


Story,  Brooto  A  FInleri 


distribution  of  his  paper  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  sessions. — William  C.  Banta,  Jr. 


Beneath  the  glass  on  the  desks  where 
the  public  fills  out  its  want  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  Seattle  Times  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  pages  of  instructions  showing 
how  properly  to  write  automobile  for 
sale,  house  for  sale,  business  opportun¬ 
ity  and  other  advertisements.  The 
rental  advertisement  notice,  for  in¬ 
stance,  suggests  rental  price,  number  of 
rooms,  view  or  exposure,  and  numer¬ 
ous  other  details,  to  make  the  advertise¬ 
ment  effective. — C.  M.  L. 


This  is  a  good  season  of  the  year  for 
some  live  wire  tire  shop  to  hold  a  special 
sale  offering  a  new'  tire  free  for  the  four 
old  tires,  regardless  of  condition,  if  three 
new  tires  are  purchased.  The  sale  has 
good  attention  value  and  the  dealer  can 
usually  make  a  profit  at  his  regular 
prices. — L.  G.  M. 


C/oniplete  wire 
service  for  evening, 
morning  and  Sun- 
d  a  y  newspapers 
everywhere  in  the 
world. 

UNITED 

PRESS 


Member  100,000  Group  of  American  Cities 


WITH  ONE  UNIT 
YOU  CAN  COVER 

80* 

OF  THE  HOMES 
IN  PEORIA 

By  Using  The  .  .  . 

PEORIA 

JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 

Pooriet,  tfl. 

Chas.  H.  Eddy  Co.,  Natl.  Repr.,  Chicago,  New  York, 
uo)$og 


The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUUTION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCUTION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Esrster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 
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CLUB  FOR  75-YEAR-OLDS 
MEETS  IN  IOWA 


Unique  Organization  Spontored  by 
Newton  Daily  News  Holds  Fourth 
Oathering — Founded  by  Janies  R. 
Rhodes,  Publisher 


The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
unique  Three-iJuarter  Century  Club, 
sponsored  by  the  Newton  (la.)  Daily 
Nett'S  and  Jasper  County  Record,  was 
held  Aug.  7  at  Newton,  with  a  large 
number  of  members  present. 

The  Three-Quarter  Century  Club  is 
believed  to  be  the  first  club  of  its  kind 
sponsored  by  a  newspaper.  It  was 
founded  by  James  R.  Rhcxles,  publisher 
of  the  Newton  Daily  News  and  the 
Jasper  County  Record  in  honor  of  the 
older  citizens  of  Jasper  county.  A  re¬ 
view  of  the  various  clubs  and  organiza¬ 
tions  had  shown  that  while  there  were 
many  for  the  young  and  middle-aged, 
that  there  were  none  for  those  who  had 
passed  the  three  score  and  ten  milestone. 
So  Mr.  Rhodes  planned  an  organization 
with  a  minimum  age  limit  of  75  years. 

The  only  requirements  for  member¬ 
ship  were  to  be  the  age  limit  and  that 
someone  in  the  home  should  be  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  either  the  Daily  News  or  the 
Record.  No  dues  were  contemplated  and 
the  first  100  w’ere  to  be  considered 
charter  members. 

With  these  points  in  mind  the  club 
was  organized  on  March  23,  1927.  The 
charter  list  was  composed  of  100.  About 
175  have  joined  since  the  charter  list 
closed,  making  a  total  of  275.  Of  this 
number  about  one-fourth  have  died. 

The  first  annual  picnic  was  held 
in  1927. 

More  than  50  members  attended  the 
first  meeting,  and  the  succeeding  gather¬ 
ings  brought  increased  numbers. 


U.  S.  RADIO  DECISIONS 


Three  Affecting  Newspaper*  Issued — 
WHAS  Would  Increase  Power 

(Special  to  Editos  &  Pubusbek) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  12. — The 
Federal  Radio  (Commission  has  passed  on 
the  requests  of  three  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  who  also  operate  broadcasting 
stations. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Journal  Com¬ 
pany,  operator  of  station  WISJ,  at  Be¬ 
loit,  Wis.,  received  authority  to  trans¬ 
fer  the  station’s  license  to  the  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  Broadcasting  Company. 

At  the  same  time  the  commission 
agreed  to  grant  a  hearing  to  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal  and  Times, 
operators  of  station  WHAS  on  their 
request  for  authority  to  increase  the 
station’s  power  from  10,000  to  50,000 
watts. 

Set  for  hearing  also  was  the  request 
of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  for  authority  to  install  new  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  request  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  Company,  for  permission 
to  operate  WISJ  55^  hours  a  week. 
The  station  now  shares  time  with 
WIBO  and  WPCC. 

The  dates  on  which  the  hearings  will 
be  held  will  be  announced  later. 


WRITERS  HONOR  SAUVE 

Resolutions  of  congratulations  were 
unanimously  adopted  Aug.  9  in  Quebec, 
at  a  special  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  Quebec  Parliamentary  Press  Gal¬ 
lery  for  Hon.  Arthur  Sauve,  newly 
sworn  in  postmaster  general  in  the  Ben¬ 
nett  (Cabinet.  Hon.  Mr.  Sauve,  who  is  a 
journalist,  has  been  one  of  the  vice-presi¬ 
dents  and  has  been  in  contact  with  the 
Press  Gallery  of  the  legislature  of  the 
province  for  more  than  20  years. 


SELLS  THIRD  NOVEL 

Graham  M.  E>ean,  managing  editor  of 
the  Iowa  City  (la.)  Press-Citizen,  has 
sold  his  third  novel,  “Daring  Wings’’, 
to  the  Goldsmith  Publishing  Company 
of  New  York.  The  novel,  a  story  of 
newspapering  and  aviation,  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  early  in  1931. 


WRITING  PRISON  SERIES 

Gannett  Newspapers  in  New  York 
state  are  printing  a  five-part  series  en¬ 
titled  “Auburn:  A  Year  After,’’  written 
by  Ross  W.  Kellogg  who  is  attached  to 
the  central  news  and  editorial  office.  The 
articles  review  the  changes  in  personnel 
and  policy  which  have  followed  the  riots 
at  .\uburn  Prison.  Gannett  Newspapers 
supported  legislation  for  increased  sal¬ 
aries  for  wardens  and  guards  last  win¬ 
ter  and  additional  funds  were  made 
available  by  the  legislature.  They  now 
advocate  the  adoption  of  a  definite 
prison  program. 


SON  BORN  TO  IRWINS 

A  son,  James  Wesley  Irwin,  HI,  was 
bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  VV’.  Irw'in, 
Aug.  7  in  Denver.  Mr.  Irwin  is  editorial 
assistant  to  F.  G.  Bonfils,  owner  of  the 
Denver  Post,  and  formerly  was  city 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
aminer.  Mrs.  Irwin  was  Mary  Fawcett 
Bridgman,  daughter  of  W.  H.  Bridgman, 
Wisconsin  newspaper  publisher. 


POUSH  DAILY  EXPANDS 

Polish  Everybody’s  Daily,  Buffalo  be¬ 
gan  work  this  week  on  a  three-story 
addition  to  its  plant  in  that  city.  The 
new  building  will  be  62  by  60  feet  and 
will  be  used  for  increased  office  and 
mechanical  department  space. 


EDITOR  SUES 


Asks  $60,000  Damages  Claiming  Fi¬ 
nances  of  Magazine  Misrepresented 

Charles  E.  Durst,  of  Urbana,  Ill., 
formerly  managing  editor  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Fruit  Growers'  magazine,  recently 
filed  suit  in  F'ederal  court  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  against  Jay  P.  Garlough, 
of  Holland,  Mich.,  and  Martin  J.  Weer- 
sing,  Jarret  N.  Clark,  and  Adrian  Van 
Koevering,  of  Zeeland,  Mich.,  asking 
$60,(X)0  damages  in  connection  with  al¬ 
leged  fraud  in  the  sale  of  stock  in  the 
Horticultural  Publishing  Company,  of 
Zeeland,  and  its  magazine.  Fruits  and 
Gardens. 

Durst  maintained  that  in  1928  induce¬ 
ments  were  offered  him  to  become  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Fruits  and  Gardens,  at  one 
time  owned  by  George  W.  Welsh,  Grand 
Rapids  publisher  and  city  manager. 
Under  conditions  outlined  by  the  defend¬ 
ants,  Durst  said,  he  was  to  advance 
$15,000  for  the  business  and  become 
managing  editor  for  two  years,  while 
Garlough  was  to  continue  as  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Weersing  as  circulation 
manager  and  vice-president.  Van  Koever¬ 
ing  as  business  manager  and  treasurer, 
and  Clark  as  president.  He  declares  the 
financial  status  of  the  firm  was  misrep¬ 
resented  and  that  he  has  lost  money  in 
the  venture.  His  prestige  throughout 


the  country  as  a  horticultural  e.\pert  wj,  | 
damaged  to  the  extent  of  $10,000,  h;  I 
represented  in  two  counts,  on  each  li  i 
which  he  asked  $30,000  damages.  "  i 


SUES  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 

Alleging  omission  of  his  advertisement 
in  the  classified  section  and  of  his  name 
from  the  alphabetical  list  of  subscriber!, 
Clyde  Hardy,  operator  of  a  dry  cleanin* 
plant  has  filed  suit  for  $20,000  in  tig 
district  court  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla, 
against  the  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone 
Company.  He  said  that  the  company 
made  a  contract  with  him  for  the  two 
spaces  in  the  directory,  but  did  not  in¬ 
clude  them  in  the  August  issue. 


DAILY  BUYS  WEEKLY  \ 

Purchase  of  the  IVilliamson  (W.Va.) 
.Mingo  Democrat,  a  weekly,  by  the 
IVilliamson  Daily  Ncu's,  has  been  an-  S 
nounced.  The  Daily  News  will  continue  | 
publication  of  the  Democrat.  Some  of  D 
the  Democrat's  machinery  will  be  moved  B 
to  the  Daily  News  plant.  I 


DAILY  SPONSORING  REGATTA 

More  than  70  sailing  yachts  and  a  rec¬ 
ord  number  of  power  boats  are  expected 
to  take  part  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Nem 
regatta,  Aug.  23  off  Navy  Pier.  Prac¬ 
tical  trophies  are  awarded  winners  in  the 
events  scheduled  annually. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


Rebuilt  Presses 

SCOTT  16,  24  and  32-page  Presses. 

GOSS  24-page  press  good  for  black  and 
color  worlG  also  GOSS  Sextuple  printing 
up  to  48  pages. 

HOE  Pony  Quadruple,  Quadruple.  Sex¬ 
tuple,  Sextuple  Color  Press,  Octuple  and 
Double  Sextuple  Presses. 

DUPLEX  Metropolitan  Quadruple 
Stereotype  Presses — print  up  to  32  pages 

AvaUable  for  Early  Delivery 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

MbIb  Mm  a  FBBtsry . PlBlnSBld.  N.  J. 

Mmt  Yark  Oltas . BrikBW  BIS|..  1417  BrMSwBy 

CkiBBM  OStot . MbbbSbb*  Btaak 


INVISIBLE  EXPENSE 

When  70ur  blankets  are  old  and  worn  out,  they  cause  poor 
printing;  and  many  delays,  due  to  the  sheets  breaking. 
Complaints  from  readers  on  late  delivery  and  loss  of  sales. 
Rebates  to  advertisers  for  poor  printing. 

Excessive  waste  paper  and  extra  expense  for  power  and 
light. 

The  saving  in  these  items  of  Invisible  Expense  for  one 
week  will  buy  a  new  set  ef  blankets. 

You  cannot  afford  to  lower  your  efficiency  by  false 
economy. 

New  Elngland  Newspaper  Supply  0>. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

CbUb  ASerMB  NENSCO.  WsrcMtor 


oAd/ustable 

-^HEAD 

Flatshaver 


An  accurate  flatshaver.  Double 
screw  drive.  Knife  is  adjustable, 
quickly,  to  .00 1  in.  5  H.  P.  chain 
drive.  Shaves  plates  up  to  i  g'x  26' 
Send for 

Folder  y2D  which  tells  ALL  about  it. 

GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

1 5  3  5  So.  Paulina  Street 

NIW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


A  Sfridly 
Qua  lity 
Product— 

A  Quality  Purchase  it, 
altar  all,  the  Exercise 
of  thaTruast  Economy 


FRANK  B.  BERRY 


WILLIAM  J.  MINGLE 


Tal.  Aigonq#  1620-21 


Opecial  Designs  in  steel  equipment  to 
meet  the  economic  production  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present  day  printing  and 
publishing  plant.  Special  steel  equipment 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
every  department  of  the  newspaper  plant. 


8ERRY  MINGLE  CS:p  rinting  Equipment  Engineers 

Dasignart  and  Makars  of  Quality  Steal  Printing  Office  Equipment 

Flatiron  Bldg.,  1 75  Fifth  Avenue  at  23rd  St.,  New  York 


The  time  to  advertise  is  NOIV! 
The  place  to  advertise  is  HERE! 
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The  Publisher’s  Market-Place 


editor  &  PUBLISHER 

Classified  Advertising 

RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time - 50  per  tine 

3  Times  —  ^  par  Uaa 


all  other  classifications 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  — .75  per  line 
4  Times  —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  Kne 


White  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  line 
Mr  iaeertion  as  earned  hy  frequency  of 
■mtion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
Th«  Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  right 
It  cUssify.  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


business  opportunities 


Brokers 


Impeper  Brokerage— Only  high-grade  proper- 
tlM-  I’ereonal  service.  Clyde  H.  Knoi,  Board 
•f  Trade  Bldg.,  Kanaas  City,  Mo. 


Good  Bargains  for  Ouiek  Buyers — Weekly  and 
Job  plant,  New  Jersey.  Two  weekly  papers, 
oar  plant,  Virginia.  Four  weekly  papers  from 
one  plant.  New  York.  Seinl-weekly  and  Jot) 
plant,  Pennaylranla.  All  earning  good  divi¬ 
dends.  J.  B.  Shale,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


Newspaper  Wanted 


loall  Southern,  Southeastern  or  Southwestern 
dally  wanted  by  two  newspaper  executives. 
Valne  $50,000  to  $100,000.  Give  as  much  In- 
formatios  as  possible  in  reply.  Confidential. 
Box  A.STd,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


Bhlr  k  Anatln,  circulation  bnilders,  222  West 
Oretnwicb  8t.,  Reading,  Penn.  Originators  of 
Balaaaianahlp  Clnb  Campaigns.  Telephones: 
OOet  J.lSSl;  residence  81-9240. 


Iks  W.  8.  Kaodall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
Are.,  Lonlarllle,  Ky.  —  Superior  Circulation 
Billdsrs — Creators  and  sole  owners  of  The 
Keadall  Plan. 


Csatisots  for  Partlows  Plan  real  clrculatlon- 
bulldlog  campaigns  are  being  filled  as  rapidly 
II  possible  la  the  order  in  which  bookings  are 
nido.  Newspapers  desiring  additional  clrcula- 
Uoo  and  more  thorough  coverage  during  the 
lemalader  of  the  cnrrent  year  are  urged  to 
■ake  definite  reservations  now.  Contracts  from 
lew  clients  are  accepted  only  after  a  Part- 
lows  scientific  survey  and  analysis  of  each 
Isdividnal  field.  A  letter  or  collect  wire  for 
this  free  analysis  entails  no  obligations,  but 
$oss  secure  an  Intelligent  and  frank  recom- 
Bindition  as  to  whether  or  not  a  clrcnlation- 
talldlag  drive  would  prove  practical  and  help- 
nil  at  the  time  to  the  publication.  Publishers 
II*  Bover  urged  to  buy  Partlowe  service.  The 
rirtlowe  survey  and  analysis  Is  genuine.  Write 
*r  wire  collect.  The  (Carles  Partlowe  Com- 
Piny,  fith  Floor,  Occidental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 

LB.C.  Mowspaper  doubles  circulation  In  12 
*'*ks  with  I)e  Priest  Plan  Campaign.  Sden- 
aic  drcnlatldn  building.  Write  or  wire  Hud- 
W  D*  Priest.  249  Fifth  Ave..  N.  T. 


Iks  John  F.  Morrison  Company,  Sixth  Floor, 
Mflster  and  Tribune,  Dea  Moines.  la.,  CHrcnla. 
Mon  Builders.  Write  or  wire  for  Field  Survey. 


A  B.  Stewart  Company,  El  Oirtes  Bldg.,  SanU 
f^*l*fo™la.  An  efilcient  circulation 
organisation  accepting  only  bonafide 
•wmrtptlons  (paid  In  full  by  anbacrlber).  Write 
•iTt,  wltboQt  oblif«tlon,  for  fl^ld  unrwtj. 


EMPLOYMENT 

Help  Wanted 

**^ng  Editor  wanted  Immediately  by  Hat- 
'wnrg  (Hiss.)  American.  City  18,000.  Wire 
ixperlence,  references,  direct. 


Tell  the  Publishers 

through  the  Classified  Page  about 
your  ability  as  a  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutive.  There  is  always  an  open¬ 
ing  somewhere  and  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  can  locate  it. 


EMPLOYMENT  EMPLOYMENT  EMPLOYMENT 


Situations  Wanted 


Situations  Wanted 


Situations  Wanted 


Acoounting — Young  man  seeks  opportunity, 
chain  newspaper  general  staff,  Ifi  years  business 
office  training.  Available  September  1st.  E-674, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager— Now  employed.  Y'oung 
man,  with  thoroughly  eniloraed  qualifiCHtioiis, 
avtiilnhir  B»>en.  Can  apply  consistent,  pro<luc- 
tlve  mcthiMis.  Prefer  paper  of  l.t.OtKi  or  more 
In  city  of  50.(10o  and  up.  A-i94,  E<lltur  A: 
Publisher. 


Advertising — 

To  the  publisher  of  some  daH.v 

In  a  city  of  40,0iK)  or  more: 

An  advertising  Manager  who  has  directed  the 
sales  efforts  of  staffs  that  always  have  shown 
Buhstantial  gains  in  all  classifications,  desires 
connection  with  organization  which  appreciates 
honest  efforts.  This  man  la  .12  years  old.  has 
10  years  of  advertising  training  and  experience 
most  of  which  was  gained  on  second  papers. 
Knows  weaknesses  of  moat  solicitors — a  gmsl 
sales  executive  with  knowledge  of  m(Mlem  meth- 
csls  of  merchandising.  Salar.v  $7, .”>00  or  satis¬ 
factory  bonus  arrangement.  Will  go  an.vwhere. 
Capable  publisher's  assistant.  A-801,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Cartoonist,  27.  experienced  comic  art,  good 
ideaa,  neat  style,  desires  position  any  location. 
A-I»il,  Editor  A  Publlaher. 


Circulation  Manager, — I  believe,  first,  last  and 
always  that  a  circulation  manager  should  be  a 
sales  ni.anager.  He  must  be  a  getter  of  new 
business. 

Next,  I  believe  a  clrculatoi  should  be  able 
to  remember  that  a  publisher  la  In  hiisinesa  to 
make  money  and  rhat  one  of  the  ways  to  do 
this  la  to  spend  just  as  little  as  possible  and 
get  all  the  results  the  law  allows  for  what  yon 
do  spend. 

I  believe  in  having  enough  system  and  detail 
to  avoid  waste  and  In  not  having  ao  much  that 
it  clutters  up  the  machinery. 

I  know  my  record  Is  convincing.  May  I  sub¬ 
mit  It  to  you?  A-.'tfi?,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Circulation  Manager — Aggressive,  married,  age 
34.  wants  clriulatlon  management  of  [wiper  of 
,50. (MX),  or  assistant  on  larger  paper.  Thoroughly 
verse<l  in  circulation  system,  maintenance  and 
proniotioB,  afternoon  and  morning  fields.  Seek¬ 
ing  change  to  satisfy  ambition  for  advaaceinent. 
If  given  an  o|ip<>rtunity  can  i)n)ve  worth.  A-598, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 


Circulation  Manager — Y’oung,  competent,  15 
years  experience  with  large  and  small  dallies. 
Boy  promotion.  Best  references.  A-5(i6,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


(Tirculation  Manager,  ten  years  experience,  seven 
on  same  pa|>er,  desires  connection.  At  present 
city  man  In  city  of  65,000  population,  where 
fourteen  cotton  mills  are  located.  Have  ahown 
gain  and  gotten  money,  regardless  of  textile 
depression.  Keferencesx  famished.  A-603,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publlaher. 


City  Editor  for  amall  dally;  exceptional  re¬ 
porter  and  writer;  capable  leader.  College 
graduate,  married.  A-002,  Eklitor  A  Publlaher 


City  Editor  on  small  paper,  sports  or  copy  desk. 
Experienced,  young,  inarrieil.  References. 
A-59.'>,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  Advsrtlaing  Manager — 20  years  old, 
single,  now  employed,  desires  change.  Diversi¬ 
fied  background  of  selling,  technical,  atatlatlcal, 
promotion  and  managerial  work  In  both  urban 
and  metroiMilltan  field.  Will  go  anywhere  aa 
long  aa  an  opportunity  exists  to  show  results 
and  win  recognition.  Willing,  long  hour  worker 
and  really  has  It  on  the  ball.  Correspondenct 
Invited.  A.-YOO,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Composing  Room  Foreman  or  Mechanical  Super¬ 
intendent,  open  for  situation  on  dally  paper. 
Energetic,  reliable  and  capable  of  handling 
help  to  produce  results.  Union.  A-579,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Copy  Desk,  Rewrite — 8  years  Chicago  Herald  A 
Examiner,  Ylinn.  Tribune,  Portland  Oregonian; 
slot,  make  up;  know  composing  room;  college; 
age  31.  Box  407,  Chelsea,  Micb. 


(^rrespondent  and  Bpeclal  Article  writer,  avail¬ 
able,  this  territory.  Experienced.  M.  O’Keefe, 
Box  162,  Ilueneme,  Calif. 


Desk  Man — Accurate,  dependable,  12  yeara  ex¬ 
perience,  available  for  position  anywhere. 
A-800,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editor-Reporter,  widely  experienced,  metropoli¬ 
tan  and  small  city.  Capable  taking  full  charge. 
A-559,  Editor  A  Publlaher. 


Editor-Managing  Editor.  Wide  metropolitan  ex¬ 
perience,  every  editorial  capacity;  know  Chicago 
and  other  Middle  West  cities  thoroughly;  seek¬ 
ing  new  connection;  Nation's  best  executives, 
references.  A-51t.'l,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editor— lx>ng  experience;  capable  of  taking  full 
charge,  who  has  l>e<a  In  the  Middle  West  for 
twelve  years,  seeka  place  on  daily  pu|>er  in 
Monie  Kaat  Coast  city.  Now  employed.  A-.'iPl, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editor  Forced  to  quit  last  February  by  wife’s 
Illness  now  ready  to  work.  Can  do,  because 
he  has  done,  anything  from  police  reporting  to 
general  managing.  Prefers  small  town  dally, 
no  objections  to  weekly.  Willing  to  go  any¬ 
where.  High  references.  Wire  collect  P.  G.  M.. 
care  Hell  Syndicate,  (t!  Park  Row,  New  Y'ork. 


Editorial — Young  woman,  age  23,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  ns  reporter  or  feature  writer.  Graduate 
of  klissourl  Srho<d  of  Journalism,  with  special 
training  in  feature  writng  and  hook  revew. 
Is  also  a  roiii|ietent  stemigriipiier  of  several 
years'  ex|ierence.  .Address  Frances  Stanley, 
820  West  Broadway,  Sedalia,  Missouri. 


Editor  afternoon  paper  town  15,*H)0  or  less. 
Ten  years'  experience;  college  education;  35, 
married.  Keferencea.  A-57S,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Executive — With  record  of  aebievemente  wants 
optiortiinity  to  demonstrate  his  ability  aa  news¬ 
paper  builder.  Has  held  positions  as  general 
manager,  business  manager  and  advertising 
director.  Know  every  phase  of  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  Record  clean  and  outstanding.  Refesvneea 
of  highest  type.  A-558.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Executive  Editorial  Aaaiatant  can  relieve  busy 
ofllcial.  Experleni-ed  advertising,  newsimper. 
Thorough  training,  A-.588,  Editor  A  Puhllslier. 


Manager — If  the  owner  of  a  weekly  or  semi- 
weekly  |*ai>er.  in  a  aouthern  or  middle  western 
town.  Is  looking  for  someone  to  run  his  im|)er 
properly  and  profitably  (without  the  alii  of 
stiiniilaiitsi,  I  will  In*  [deased  to  consliler  a 
proposition.  Am  happily  married:  twenty  years 
New  Y'ork  editorial,  news  and  hnsliiesa  exiieri- 
ence.  References  both  ways.  A-597.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Managing  Editor — Fifteen  yeara’  actual  experi¬ 
ence  every  capacity,  large  and  amall  town,  now 
editor,  makeup,  columnist,  Chicago  newspaper, 
seeks  opportunity  take  active  charge  of  dally 
Id  town  2.>.0(X)  to  75,000.  Married,  39.  Un¬ 
questionable  referencee.  A-S23,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Mechanical  Superintendent — With  a  publisher 
who  wishes  to  lower  bia  page  cost  production, 
this  advertiser  desires  an  interview.  Non¬ 
union.  "The  larger  the  dally  the  better.’’ 
A-578,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


Maws  or  city,  editor,  now  employed,  prefer  city 
of  12,000  to  20,000  in  South  or  Mid-West.  Age 
25.  unmarried.  A  fast  worker.  A-672,  Eklltor  A 
Publlaher. 


Reporter — Desk  Man,  college  graduate,  married. 
Biz  years  experleuce,  desires  work  New  York 
or  adjacent  states.  References.  A-552,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Reportei^deak  man — Wants  job  on  small  city 
daily  lu  Central  state  with  opportunity  fur  pro¬ 
motion  to  city  editor.  Experienced  on  large 
city  dallies  sud  as  editor  of  small  dally.  Age 
2.'>.  .Married.  Now  empluyetl.  A.592,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment  For  Sale 


Presses,  all  sizes,  Chandler-Price,  Mlllera, 
paper  cutters,  cabinets,  composing  room  sup¬ 
plies.  Collin,  843  West  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 


Ehotoengsaving  equipment  for  eele.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Mllea  Machinery  Co.,  4bd 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y,  C. 


Equipment  Wanted 


Magazine  Prase  wanted  fur  Halftone  work. 
8end  samples  of  printing  to  A-oUU,  Editor  A 
Ihihlisher. 


Wanted— Hanley  Flung  Machine  for  manufac¬ 
turing  Wet  Newspaiier  Ylata,  19  lu.  or  24  in. 
width.  State  condition  and  price.  I’artridge  A 
Anderson  ('uni|iuny,  712  FedersI  Street,  Chicago. 


Wanted — Guaranteed,  used  angle-bar  or  Model  E 
duplez  press.  Addreaa  Review,  Hayward,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Journalistic  Antiques 


A  Collector  Is  in  the  market  for  Journalistic 
antiques  Buck  aa  autograph  letters  of  former 
editors  In  this  country  or  In  Canada,  dating 
back  even  to  Colonial  times;  first  Issues  of 
well-known  newapapers;  pictures  of  famous 
American  jouruallsts  of  past  geaeratloos;  old 
pbotographs  of  blstorlc  news  events;  copies  of 
o.d  newapapers  containing  accounts  of  eventi 
of  UBUtHsl  interest :  or  any  other  antique  or 
relic  In  the  fields  of  advertising  and  publish¬ 
ing.  Look  through  your  old  letter  files,  acrap- 
l>ooks,  etc.  Then  let  me  know  what  you  have 
and  what  your  price  la  (must  be  moderate,  but 
for  cash  it  accepted).  E-746,  BMltor  A 
I’ubllaber. 


Newspaper  File 


Photo-Engraver  —  Charge,  fully  experienced, 
newspaper,  commercial,  color.  Now  employed. 
Prefer  smaller  city.  A-577,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertised  on  Saturday 

Sold  on  Monday 

An  Advertiser  writes  us: 

“Your  magazine  cer¬ 
tainly  pulls  like  a  ‘tug  o’ 
war’  for  its  advertisers. 
The  writer  inserted  a 
classified  advertisement 
offering  a  newspaper  for 
sale  on  Saturday.  The 
following  Monday  the 
first  inquiry  was  received 
at  my  office  when  a  gen¬ 
tleman  called  in  response 
to  the  advertisement,  to 
whom  I  have  just  sold 
the  newspaper.  He  was 
followed  by  at  least  four¬ 
teen  other  inquiries  by 
letter.” 

AJvsrtittr's  name  givsn  on  roqutst. 


Mew  York  Tribune 

Wanted,  to  complete  a  file,  oue  copy  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  of  each  of  the  following 
dates  of  the  year  1800;  April  16,  21,  22,  23, 
24,  28,  30,  May  1,  2,  8,  0,  0,  7,  8,  9,  10,  14 
to  28  (loclualve),  30,  31,  June  1  to  9  (incln- 
slve).  Muat  be  la  good  condition,  untorn  and 
complete.  Editor  A  Publlaher. 


NEWSPAPER 

Problems  in  appraisements  and 
consolidations  are  invited.  Prop¬ 
erties  bought  and  sold  through 
confidential  negotiations.  Prompt 
personal  service.  Yon  may 
write  us  in  the  fullest  confidence. 

Service  in  the  South 

HARWELL  8  BUGGY.  Inc. 

Ntwttoper  Brekers 

Comer  Bldg.  Birmingham,  Ala. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

Busineaa  EaUbUahed  in  1199 

350  Madiaoa  Av«.  N«w  York 
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SHdlAIKTHIRCr 


By  MARLEN  PEW 


A  T  intervals  this  column  will  be  de- 

voted  to  questions  and  answers.  The 
only  rule  is  that  every  question  must  con¬ 
cern  journalism.  If  a  query  floors  me, 
I  shall  strive  to  have  it  answered  by  some 
authority.  Do  not  hesitate  to  ask  1 
Please  state  whether  1  may  use  your 
name  or  initials.  The  following  are  ques¬ 
tions  recently  asked  by  Shop  Talkers. 

w  *  * 

— Is  it  possible  to  libel  a  deceased 

•  person? — M.  R. 

A. — Yes.  A  malicious  libel,  circulated 
to  bring  contempt  on  the  family  of  the 
deceased,  or  any  publication  which  ex¬ 
cites  relatives  of  a  dead  person  to  break 
the  peace,  is  punishable  as  a  crime.  Rela¬ 
tives  cannot  recover  damages  for  a  libel 
on  a  deceased  person.  The  fact  that  there 
is  no  damage  liability  is  the  basis  for  the 
common  saying  that  “you  can’t  libel  the 
dead.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

— Wlhat  type  of  story  do  you  think 

•  most  interests  average  newspaper¬ 
reading  women? — F.  R.  F. 

A. — As  a  rule  I  think  women  are  in¬ 
terested  in  run-of-page-one  news  on  an 
equality  with  men.  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  personal  gossip  is  attractive  to  many. 
Human  interest  stories,  written  sympathe¬ 
tically  but  not  in  “sob”  style,  hold  femi¬ 
nine  eyes.  I  suppose  the  very  best  news 
story  for  the  average  woman  concerns 
the  love  affairs  of  celebrated  people,  or  a 
dramatic  incident  affecting  a  pretty  or 
famous  baby.  The  best  unwritten 
woman’s  story  that  I  can  think  of  is  the 
autobiography  of  Mrs.  Alice  Roosevelt 
Longworth.  I  have  heard  that  many 
newspaper  men  have  sought  this  story 
for  serial  publication  in  vain,  Mrs.  Long- 
worth  having  a  fixed  opposition  to  the 
publication  of  her  truly  wonderful  life. 
If  she  ever  yields,  however.  I  suggest 
that  she  be  induced  to  tell  the  details  of 
her  war  experience  as  a  volunteer  mili¬ 
tary  intelligence  aide.  One  of  her  ex¬ 
ploits  was  exciting,  but  the  story  has 
never  been  authorized  or  written. 

*  *  * 

— What  do  reporters  get  at  the  start 

•  on  New  York  newspapers? — Mrs.  S. 

A. — Cubs  usually  start  at  $30  or  less. 

*  *  * 

— How  are  solid  blacks  and  whites 

•  obtained  in  coarse-screen  half-tones? 
I  refer  particularly  to  ad-art. — Bruno 
D'Orazi. 

A. — The  original  photograph  is  re¬ 
photographed  through  a  65-line  screen. 
From  the  screened  negative  a  Velox  print 
is  made.  The  artist  then  paints  on  this 
print,  washing  out  the  screen  by  use  of 
tTtinese  White  or  solidifying  the  shadows 
by  painting  over  them  with  ink.  After 
the  print  is  thus  retouched,  it  is  sent 
to  the  engraver  with  an  order  to  etch 
as  if  for  a  line  cut,  i.  e..  without  use  of 
.screen.  To  avoid  harsh  edges  on  the 
highlight  side,  it  is  important  that  the 
engraver  do  some  tooling  and  very  care¬ 
ful  routing. 

*  *  * 

— What  was  the  Annie  Oakley  case 

•  which  you  referred  to  in  a  recent 
“Shop  Talk  at  Thirty?” — Clara  H.  Mas¬ 
ters,  Toledo. 

A. — Some  20  years  ago  a  woman  was 
arraigned  in  a  Chicago  police  court 
charged  with  intoxication  and  disorderly 
conduct.  She  was  a  pathetic-appearing 
hag  and  she  made  a  plea  for  the  clemency 
of  the  court,  saying:  “Your  honor.  1  am 
.sorry  to  tell  you  that  my  true  name  is  not 
the  one  which  I  gave  when  arrested,  but 
Annie  Oakley.  You  probably  knew  me 
when  I  was  famous  all  over  the  world 
as  a  rifle  shot,  traveling  with  the  Buffalo 
Bill  Show.  I  have  fallen  low.  Drink 
and  done  are  the  curses  of  my  life.  If 
you  will  release  me,  I  shall  try  to  live  a 


decent  life  and  regain  my  place  in  so¬ 
ciety.”  The  judge,  without  investigation, 
accepted  the  story  and  released  the 
prisoner. 

A  reporter  for  a  Chicago  newspaper 
or  press  service  wrote  the  story  and  it 
was  not  only  published  locally,  but  was 
carried  on  press  wires  to  hundreds  of 
newspapers.  The  true  Annie  Oakley,  then 
a  beautiful  grey-haired  woman,  had  re¬ 
tired  from  the  show  business  and  was  re¬ 
siding  quietly  at  her  home  in  Vineland, 
N.  J.  Despite  the  fact  that  she  was  at 
home  on  that  and  the  following  days  and 
that'  her  house  was  equipped  with  a  tele¬ 
phone,  no  newspaper  man  was  cautious 
enough  to  look  her  up  or  make  any  in¬ 
quiry.  So  the  libelous  story  went  the 
rounds  of  the  press.  Mrs.  Oakley  and  a 
firm  of  middle-west  lawyers  presently 
began  a  series  of  libel  suits  against  news¬ 
papers  and  press  associations.  Each  time 
Mrs.  Oakley  appeared  in  court,  presenting 
a  picture  of  respectability  and  each  time 
her  lawyers  read  the  lil)el  and  com¬ 
plained  that  no  new'spaper  had  made  any 
attempt  to  verify  the  fact,  the  jury 
would  hastily  find  for  her.  After 
several  newspapers  had  lost  their  suits 
other  publishers  decided  to  settle.  It  has 
been  reported  that  Mrs.  Oakley  and  her 
lawyers  recovered  a  great  fortune  in  less 
than  one  year  from  the  press  of  the 
country.  The  exact  amount  of  the 
judgments  and  settlements  is  not  known. 
*  *  * 

— Not  long  ago  you  had  an  editorial 

•  describing  the  future  of  the  news¬ 
paper  according  to  some  European 
authority,  the  point  of  which  was  that 
owing  to  increased  leisure  of  the  work¬ 
ing  classes,  with  five  or  four-day  weeks, 
the  press  of  the  future  would  necessarily 
have  to  be  more  complete  to  satisfy  pub¬ 
lic  demands.  What  was  the  book  and 
where  can  it  be  had? — V.  Boston. 

A. — “The  Newspaper  of  Tomorrow,” 
by  Harold  Herd,  an  English  authority, 
published  by  Geo.  Allen  &  Unwin,  Ltd., 
Museum  St.,  London.  Mr.  Herd  pre¬ 
dicted  larger,  more  thorough,  better 
written,  more  expert  newspapers  for  the 
reason  you  state,  and  also  predicted  very 
small,  cheap,  all-type  tabloid  newspapers 
for  those  who  want  the  news  at  a 
glance.  *  *  • 

— Is  a  newspaper  published  for 

•  Americans  in  Ix)ndon,  comparable 
with  the  Pan's  Herald  or  Paris  Edition 
of  Chicago  Tribune? 

A. — I  know  of  none.  Certainly  no 

daily.  *  *  ♦ 

— We  are  threatened  with  a  lil>el 

•  suit  by  a  local  merchant,  dealer 

in  fireman’s  uniforms,  because  of  certain 
statements  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
municipal  council  last  spring  and  re¬ 

ported  by  our  City  Hall  man  who  was 
present.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  our 
reference,  both  in  headline  and  story,  to 
“graft”  in  relation  to  the  sale  of  the 
uniforms  was  privileged? — H.  H.  Mann. 

A. — Municipal  Council  proceedings  are 
privileged,  whether  they  contain  libel  or 
not.  You  have  a  good  case  if  your  re- 
IK)rt  was  true  and  if  there  was  no  malice. 
It  is  the  duty  of  a  newspaper  to  report 
council  proceedings,  e.xactly  as  you  re¬ 
port  court  hearings. 

*  *  * 

— I  got  called  down  by  the  desk 

•for  referring  to  a  certain  man-about- 
town,  a  notorious  character,  who  was 
under  arrest,  as  a  “libertine.”  Is  that 
word  uncommon  or  taboo  in  newspaper 
lingo  ? — Reporter. 

A. — It  imputes  low  character  and  con¬ 
duct  and  is  usually  avoided  in  news  re¬ 
porting.  Words  which  impute  crimes, 
conduct  or  character  are  to  be  used  with 
great  caution.  I  might  mention  a  few 


commonly  used  dangerous  words — bes¬ 
tial,  blackmail,  criminal  operation,  de¬ 
serted,  extortion,  gambler,  indecency, 
malice,  perjury,  smuggling,  swindle,  sub¬ 
ornation,  treason,  boodler,  crook,  racket¬ 
eer,  drunkard,  dead  beat,  spy,  rogue,  liar, 
hypocrite,  fugitive  from  justice,  humbug, 
mistress,  lost  virtue,  quack,  scandal  mon¬ 
ger,  slacker,  shyster,  villain,  rowdy, 
social  leper,  gangster,  thief,  rascal,  petti¬ 
fogger,  perjurer,  soiled  dove,  insolvency, 
criminal  tendency,  low  repute,  anarchist, 
double-crosser,  ridiculous,  disgraceful, 
contemptible,  odious,  infamous,  disgrace¬ 
ful  and  scandalous.  The  rule  of  safety 
is  to  avoid  words  or  phrases  which  hold 
people  up  to  hatred,  contempt,  ridicule, 
obloquy,  deprive  them  of  public  respect 
or  confidence  or  make  it  difficult  or  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  live  and  thrive  in 
decent  society.  Stick  to  the  facts  and 
report  the  charges  as  they  are  officially 
recorded,  is  the  rule.  Every  reporter 
should  be  as  considerate  of  strangers  as 
of  personal  friends  in  news  writing.  Play 
the  part  of  a  gentleman  in  writing  and 
you  cannot  go  far  wrong. 

*  *  * 

Occasionally  i  write  harshly  of 

the  commercial  publicity  business 
whicli  seems  to  me  a  profanation  of  the 
spirit  of  public-service  journalism  and  a 
direct  violation  of  the  postal  regulation 
which  demands  the  labelling  of  adver¬ 
tising,  but  1  am  not  unappreciative  of 
the  fact  that  many  worthy  newspaper¬ 
men  are  enabled  by  this  business  to  pro¬ 
vide  more  liberally  for  their  families 
than  newspaper  jobs  have  ever  permit¬ 
ted.  An  incident  of  the  week.  One  of 
the  brightest  stars  that  ever  cast  rays 
on  Park  Row  was  literally  forced  out  of 
newspaper  work  a  few  years  ago  by 
economic  circumstances.  The  man  in 
question  had  conscience  and  realized 
what  a  husband  owes  to  a  wife  and  a 
father  to  children.  His  newspaper  salary 
had  been  inadequate.  And  so,  he  took  a 
publicity  job  for  a  public  service  cor¬ 
poration.  Being  intelligent  and  square  he 
rendered  an  excellent  service.  He  and 
his  wife  saved  money  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives.  Through  new  and  influential 
connections  the  old  reporter’s  savings 
were  well  invested.  Pennies  turned  to 
dollars.  My  old  friend  retired  last  week, 
well  enough  “fixed”  to  spend  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  his  life  gratifying  a  desire  to 
excel  as  a  fiction  writer,  yet  not  at  the 
expense  of  “the  family.”  Knowing  his 
talent  I  believe  he  will  give  the  book¬ 
shops  a  best-seller.  No  thanks  to  jour¬ 
nalism,  but  rather  to  press  agentry,  and 
if  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it. 

♦  ♦  * 

A  DUB  LOOKS  AT  GOLF  WRITING 

Bv  N.  L.  O’Brie.v 

^HE  most  unsatisfactory  reporting  to 
-*■  be  found  on  the  American  newspaper’s 
sport  page  today  is  the  golf  story.  And 
the  reason  for  this,  I  believe,  is  the  re¬ 
porters’  failure  to  realize  that,  in  golf 
more  than  in  any  other  sport,  your  reader 
of  a  golf  story  is  also  a  participant  in 
the  game. 

Your  baseball  fan,  for  instance,  asks 
for  little  more  than  the  stereotyped  hit- 
by-hit,  run-by-run  running  commentary 
on  the  game.  True,  he  would  like  also 
to  know  the  details  of  a  seemingly  im¬ 
possible  catch  or  stop,  but  it  would  not 
concern  him  greatly  if  the  reporter  sim¬ 
ply  mentioned  this  catch  in  passing. 

Your  golf  fan  is  quite  a  different  prob¬ 
lem.  Unlike  his  brother  who  probably 
never  comes  nearer  to  a  baseball  diamond 
than  the  bleachers  at  the  Polo  Grounds, 
he  f'lays  the  game,  and  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  him,  increasing 
yearly.  He  knows  his  irons  and  he 
knows  his  woods;  how  far  he  gets  with 
each  club,  and  how  far  he  should  get  if 
he  was  playing  par  golf.  When  he  reads 
of  a  round  of  golf  which  Bobby  Jones 
played  he  wants  to  know  what  club  Jones 
used  when  he  was  200  yards  from  the 
green.  Did  Jones,  on  such  and  such  a 
hole,  use  a  pitch  shot,  or  a  pitch  and  run  ? 
*  *  * 

A  ND  how  does  the  golf  reporter  write 
up  a  golf  match?  In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  his  story  is  nothing  but  a  tabula¬ 
tion  of  strokes  per  hole,  something  like 
the  blow-by-blow  description  of  a  prize 
fight.  For  instance,  let  us  take  f«r  an 


example  a  paragraph  from  a  story 
the  Western  Amateur,  sent  to  a 
York  newspaper : 

Moe  and  Lehman  started  their 
eighteen-hole  round  under  a  scor,. 
sun.  They  halved  the  first  hole  with 
4’s.  Moe  squared  the  duel  on  the  sec 
with  a  par  5  as  Lehman’s  second  found 
trap  and  his  third  landed  far  short 
man  came  right  back  to  go  1  up  ; 
on  the  short  third,  where  Moe  drove  to 
trap  and  took  three  putts  for  a  5, 
Lehman’s  par  3. 

That  paragraph  fairly  represents  the 
tenor  of  most  of  the  golf  stories  beiw 
written  today,  whether  the  playersfie 
Moe  and  Lehman,  or  Bobby  Jones  and 
Horton  Smith.  Rarely  does  the  golf 
writer  describe  the  length  of  the  drive 
the  length  of  the  second  shot,  the  cliA 
used  for  a  second  shot,  the  first  putt  on 
a  three-put  green. 

Of  course,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  golf  writ»i 
always  to  mention  the  club  used.  W1m«' 
there  is  a  large  gallery  it  is  not  easy  for' 
him  to  get  within  yards  of  the  player;! 
and  furthermore,  if  he  filled  his  story) 
up  with  such  details  it  would  spread  ot»* 
columns.  But  what  this  writer  objects 
to  is  that  the  golf  reporter  doesn’t  even 
compromise  with  the  detail-thirsty  dtib  1 
who  reads  his  story.  | 

*  ♦  V 

A  N  instance  occurs  to  me.  I  was  pres* 
ent,  several  weeks  ago,  when  Leo 
Diegel  and  Horton  Smith  played  a  match 
against  George  Voigt  and  Francis  OuilMj 
at  Winchester,  Massachusetts.  There  is 
a  par  5  hole  there — the  twelfth,  if  I  recal 
correctly — on  which  Diegel  got  an  eagle 
3.  The  hole  is  a  slight  dog-leg  to  the 
left,  and  is  up-hill  for  the  last  two  hun¬ 
dred  yards  or  so.  Diegel  had  driven 
about  2.=4)  yards  to  the  right  side  of  the 
fairway — a  strategic  position,  since  it  left 
him  a  clear,  straight  shot  to  the  gre«% 
about  2.10  yards  away.  Diegel  had  the 
choice  of  going  straight  for  the  pii^ 
which  would  mean  clearing  a  yawninf) 
trap;  or  playing  a  safe  shot  to  a  twento- 
feet  wide  section  of  the  green  to  tm^ 
left  of  the  trap,  but  a  considerable  dis*; 
tance  from  the  pin.  (Horton  Smith,  in¬ 
cidentally,  who  was  just  about  ten  yanW 
behind  Diegel,  played  a  wood  to  thili 
secure  section  of  the  green  and  got  his’ 
four.)  Diegel’s  iron  shot — I  believe  it  was< 
a  No.  1,  but  none  of  the  morning  newsij 
papers  gave  me  any  illumination  on  th^ 
subject — was  one  of  the  most  beautifj’ 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  started  low, 
and  couldn’t  have  been  more  than  twenf 
feet  in  the  air  at  any  time,  and  didn' 
swerve  an  inch  out  of  line.  It  clea 
the  trap,  rolled  to  about  five  feet  [ 
the  pin  and  left  Diegel  a  nasty  down  hi 
putt,  which  he  sank. 

One  of  the  Boston  papers  the  n 
morning  described  that  hole  as  follows 

“1^0  Diegel  took  an  eagle  3  on  t 
480  yard  12th.  His  iron  shot  to  t 
green  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  day." 


^HERE  was  another  interesting  h 
^  which  was  played  that  day — intere^ 
ing  from  the  point  of  strategy.  T 
green  was  145  yards  from  the  tee,  a 
severely  trapped  around  its  entire  circui 
ference.  On  the  left  it  was  narrow;  it 
would  take  a  very  straight  and  accun"" 
shot  to  hold  it.  In  the  center  it  was  qu 
wide,  and  comparatively  safe.  The  I 
was  in  the  narrow  section  at  the  lef 
Both  Smith  and  Diegel,  the  prof 
sionals,  elected  to  play  safe  and  ] 
their  irons  in  the  wide  spot  in  t 
center,  many  feet  from  the  pin.  T 
two  amateurs,  however,  went  boldly  f 
the  hole,  and  beautiful  shots  they  we 
too.  The  papers  the  next  day  simi 
stated  that  the  amateurs  won  this  ho 
when  Ouimet  took  a  2  to  the  oth  ' 
par  3’s. 

Of  course,  your  dub  can  get  his 
formation  from  the  golf  magazi 
which  he  reads  anyway.  But  he  d 
expect  that  the  newspaper  should  ma 
some  concession  to  his  curiosity. 


REPORTER  IN  POLITICS 

Storey  B'uck.  veteran  mining  editor  of 
the  Sfiokane  (Wash.)  Chronicle,  is  rutt 
ning  for  the  state  legislature.  Mr.  Bud 
was  a  member  of  the  legislature  Z 
years  ago,  and  also  was  chief  clerk. 
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